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Art. I. Illustrations of Japan ; consisting of Private Memoirs 
and Anecdotes of the reigning Dynasty of the Djogouns, or 
Sovereigns of Japan; a Description of the Feasts and Cere- 
monies observed throughout the Year at their Court; and of 
the Ceremonies customary at Marriages and Funerals: to which 
are subjoined, Observations on the legal Suicide of the a 
Remarks on their Poetry, an Explanation of their Mode of 
reckoning Time, Particulars respecting the Dosia Powder, the 
Preface of a Work by Confoutzee on Filial Piety, &c. &c. By 
M. Titsingh, prea Chief Agent to the Dutch East India 
Company at Nangasaki. Translated from the French, by Fre- 
deric Shoberl. With coloured Plates, faithfully copied from 
Japanese original Designs. 4to. pp.325. 2/.18s. Boards. 
Ackermann. 1822. 


A mone the few accessible regions which still remain imper- ; 
fectly known to us, and untinctured by the progress in 
civilization and art which distinguishes our portion of the 
globe, Japan yet holds a distinguished place; and the exclu- ' 
sive policy of her laws, and inveterate jealousy of her dis- 
position, seem likely to continue to keep her in that state of , 
seclusion which it is her singular object to preserve. Though , 
so many years have passed since Kempfer wrote his history: 
of that country, his account is still by no means out of date ‘ 
when compared with our present knowlege of it; nor have , 
more recent contributions to that knowlege served to displace 
or discredit his statements. Occasional opportunities have  , 
arisen, however, for making us farther acquainted with the , 
Japanese empire; and among other fruits of such communi- | 
cation, our gardens are now einbellished by some of the 
natural productions of that country which were unknown to 
us fifty years ago, and which thrive in our climate with more 
ready adaptation to its comparative rigor than we could have / 
anticipated. ~ 2 
From the facilities afforded by the situation and amply 
cultivated by the industry of M. Titsingh, we may hope for 
much advancement in our information respecting Japan. ‘The 
copious title-page of the volume before us, which we have just 
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transcribed, will afford some idea of the desirable extent of 
this probability: but it presents to us only a small portion of 


_ the very valuable collection made by M. Titsingh during a 


residence of fourteen years at Nangasaki. For the whole of 
it, he was offered the sum of 20,000/. by our countrymen 
at Calcutta, but he preferred to retain his treasures in his 
own hands, and was anxious to rear a monument of fame and 
honor to himself in his own country. On his return from the 
Fast, he carried all his MSS. with him to Paris, where he 
died in the year 1812, while projecting a publication of the 
entire series on a large scale; and for six years after his 
decease his MSS. lay concealed, till they were discovered by 
the diligence of the present French editor, between whom and 
the author some negotiations had formerly taken place, and 
who has at length brought this portion of them to light. 
The volume comprizes private memoirs and anecdotes of the 
reigning dynasty in Japan, a detail of the feasts and cere- 
monies at court, and a description of the marriage and fune- 
real ceremonies of the Japanese; with an appendix of short 
dissertations on some miscellaneous subjects. 

The history of the present dynasty of Japan is a very im- 
portant accession to our literature. It extends and brings 
down to the period of the writer’s death the valuable state- 
ments contained in Kaempfer, whose accuracy both as a com- 
piler and as an observer is attested in the most honorable 
manner by M. Titsingh: while it corrects many errors to 
which some degree of currency and popularity had been given 
in Europe by the works of Fathers Charlevoix and Cresset. 
The author’s materials were collected on the spot, where his 
rank and personal character procured for him access to pri- 
vate sources of information; and his zeal has obtained for 
Europe a complete detail of the principal events which have 
occurred in Japan sirtce the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with the characters of the sovereigns of the present 
dynasty who have succeeded one another since that period: 
though, among the Japanese themselves, the policy of the 
empire forbids that any thing shall be published on such 
subjects, till the extinction of the present race of monarchs. 

Keempfer’s history, as far as it goes, is little more than a 
series of annals extremely valuable for chronological precision, 
but dry and tedious, being unenlivened by any minute descrip- 
tions or interesting details: while, on the contrary, if any fault 
can be alleged against M. Titsingh’s account of the existing 
dynasty, it is that of being written too much in the other ex- 
treme: so that rebellions mvolving the fate of the empire are 


hurried over with precipitancy, in order that the author ei 4 
dwel 
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dwell with disproportionate zeal on some insignificant anec- 
dote, or petty court-intrigue. Even this failing, however, has 
its use: for it places in a strong light, in many instances, the 
frivolity of the people whom he is describing, and their silly 
devotion to forms and ceremonies. As we have not space to 
attempt an abstract of the history, we must content ourselves 
with extracting some passages as specimens of the author’s 
mode of composition, and with referring our readers to the 
volume itself for complete information. — His account of the 
famous conspiracy of the prince of Tosa, in the time of the 
fourth sovereign of the reigning dynasty, is more minute and 
circumstantial than any which has yet been before the public, 
and some parts of it are in an eminent degree illustrative of 
that enthusiastic friendship which is so highly extolled by 
eastern moralists: but, as the detail is extensive, we must 
pass to other matters. 


The following are diverting anecdotes of the sagacity and 
waywardness of a young prince, and at the same time shew 
the great importance attached to etiquette and formalities : 


‘ The reigning prince of Mito was only eleven years old when 
he made his first appearance at court, accompanied by Matsdaira- 
sokon-no-siogin, chief counsellor of state in ordinary, who led him 
by the hand, and pointing to the place where he was to sit when 
the Djogoun entered, recommended to him to lay his fan upon the 
mat, instead of holding it in his hand. He then told him circum- 
stantially how he ought to conduct himself. On his repeating 
these instructions, the young prince replied: ‘* It will be time 
enough to lay down my fan when the Djogoun comes; respect 
cannot require me to do it before. Give me then, I pray, more 
reasonable directions.” Sokon-no-siogin was struck with this re- 
mark, which indicated what Mito promised to become. When 
Yosi-moune was informed of it, he congratulated himself on having 
in his family a child, who, at so early an age, afforded such proofs 
of discernment.— 

‘ Matsdaira-no-koti-yo, prince of Isoumo, and father-in-law of 
Koutsouki-okino-kami Minamotto-no-massa-tsouna, was likewise 
but eleven years old when he was admitted for the first time at the 
palace to pay his respects to Yosi-moune. The Djogoun offered 
him zakki in a bow], which the cup-bearer filled to the brim. The 
young prince was exceedingly embarrassed, being apprehensive of 
making himself ill if he drank the whole, and not daring, out of 
respect, to throw down the zakki which the Djogoun had offered 
him. Yosi-moune perceiving his perplexity, told him he had better 
throw away the zakki than incommode himself with drinking it. 
The cup-bearer having accordingly brought a vessel to receive the 
liquor, Koti-ye raised the bowl to his lips, drank a little, and 
poured the rest into his sleeve, saying that he should deem himselt 
deficient in the respect due to the Djogoun, if he were to throw — 
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away what he derived from his bounty. This act was highly ap- 
plauded. Koti-ye possessed magnanimity ; he subsequently dis- 
tinguished himself in the military profession. His contempt of 
riches equalled his love of the arts and sciences, and especially of 
painting, which he successfully cultivated. When he mixed his 
colours, he had a custom of trying them on the sleeve of his shirt, 
which he was in consequence obliged to change very often. — 

‘ Inaba-yetchou-no-kami, at present one of the life-guards of 
the Djogoun, was placed, at the age of eleven years, about the 
om of the hereditary prince, who was rather younger than 

imself. One day, when the two boys were playing together, 
Tokfkawa-gioboutcho, uncle to the reiging Djogoun, Yee-farou, 
and grandfather of the present heir-apparent, went to the palace 
of Nisi-no-marou, and addressing himself to Yetchou-no-kami, in- 
quired very sharply how old he was. The boy disliking the tone 
of this interrogation, would not reply, though the question was 
several times repeated. Tokfkawa urged him to speak, on which, 
contemptuously turning away his head, he said :—‘ I am not in 
his service — what right has he to talk to me like a master? I am 
here to keep the young prince company. The Djogoun some 

ears since issued written orders, directing that his uncles and 
brothers should be considered merely as princes. When this man 
talks to me in so harsh a tone, without my having given him any 
occasion, I need not, and will not answer him.” — ; 

‘ The hereditary prince, Fake-djeyo, when young, was not defi- 
cient in understanding, and wrote a very good hand. Yosi-moune 
having one day desired him to write in large letters in his presence, 
he dipped his pencil, and made the letter rio (the Chinese dung) 
from one end of the paper to the other, so that no room was lett 
for the dot. When Yosi-moune remarked the circumstance to him, 
he placed the dot on the mat, which drew a laugh from the 
Djogoun and all the spectators. 

¢ Another day, he went to the temple of Asakousa, on one of 
the gates of which is represented Kami-nari, the god of thunder, 
and on the other Kase-no-kami, the god of the winds. Fake- 
djeyo asked the priest why the god of thunder had no nipples. 
The priest knew not what to say. In this manner he took delight 
in puzzling with his questions those with whom he conversed: but 
his understanding declined with years, and at present he is little 
better than a child.’ 


Under the same head of ceremonial, may be classed this 
most important anecdote : 


‘ The counsellor of state, Tsoutcha-sagami-no-kami, a man dis- 
tinguished for his extensive knowledge, affability, and great expe- 
rience in public affairs, which had caused him to be constantly 
employed during the reigns of the four preceding Djogouns, being 
far advanced in years, received permission to appear in the apart- 
ments of the palace with a purple bamboo-cane. There are very 
few instances of such a favour. It was granted by Gongin, in bis 
palace at Sourouga, to Fonda-sada-no-kami, and at an earlier 
period, 
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period, Anmei-in-dono enjoyed this privilege in the palace of 
Kamakoura: but at the time of which we are treating, Sagami- 
no-kami was the only person on whom it was conferred, as a re- 
ward for his services, and as the strongest demonstration of the 
esteem entertained for him by the Djogoun.’ 


Strangers are naturally amused with the length of some of 
the endless Chinese names of persons and places, and those 
who are most familiar with them cannot on all occasions main- 
tain their gravity, when some of their extraordinary combin- 
ations of letters are pronounced : 


‘ The duty of ushers of the palace consists in successively an- 
nouncing, in a loud voice, the names of those who are admitted to 
the presence of the Djogoun.—On the sixth day of the first 
month, an envoy from the temple of Djo-sio-zan presented himself 
to be announced to the Djogoun ; his title, Bansiou-Djosiozan-no- 
djozo-zo-dai, was rather difficult to be remembered and repeated. 
Accordingly Ino-ouye-kavatche-no-kami, the usher on duty, blun- 
dered in announcing it. His comrades retired quite abashed, but 
he looked at the Djogoun and burst into a laugh. The prince, 
displeased at his impudence and want of respect, removed him 
from his offices.’ 


The experience of Wako-in may remind some of our 
readers of the late Mendicity-reports which have been laid 
before the House of Commons: 


‘ Wako-in, mother of Yousou-in, or Yee-tsougou, resided at 
Tooki-aye, within the gate of Fanso-go-mon. One day, walking 
in one of the galleries, whence she could see all who passed by, 
she observed several poor wretches almost naked, though the cold 
was then very intense. Filled with compassion, she immediately 
sent them garments wherewith to clothe themselves. The news of 
her bounty having quickly spread, great numbers of indigent per- 
sons collected from all quarters before her house, and she ordered 
clothing to be distributed among them also. Soon afterwards 
those whom she had first clothed returned naked as before; she 
recognised them, and having caused inquiries to be made, she 
learned, that they had lost their garments at play. The indigna- 
tion excited by their conduct closed her hands, which compassion 
had previously kept open for the relief of the unfortunate.’ 


M. ‘Titsingh gives a portion of the memorial of a Japanese 
tutor to his princely pupil, written in the year 1708, in which the 
tutor’s sagacity in considering the fertility of the earth as the 
most desirable species of wealth, contrasted with his erroneous 
notions of the uselessness of commerce, and his mixture of 
comparisons and metaphors after the Oriental manner, render 
his lucubrations on political economy a very amusing docu- 


ment. We may refer the reader to p. 28. 
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On the author’s very circumstantial account of the con- 
spiracy of Yamagata-daini in 1766, and of the terrible and 
destructive eruption of the volcano Amma-ga-daki in the dis- 
tricts of Djozon and Zinzom, in the autumn of 1783, we 
have not room to comment as we could wish; and we rust 
now quit the historical part, in order to give our readers a 
glimpse at the other contents of the volume. 

_The description of the feasts and ceremonies observed in the 
different periods of the year, at the court of the Djogouns, is 
arranged according to their succession in the calendar. Some 
of the principal of them were imported from China, (the 
prime source of the religion and of the arts and sciences in 
Japan, ) in connection with certain religious doctrines: among 
which the best known in Europe isthe ‘ Feast of Lantherns,” 
when offerings are made for deceased relations. This festival 
commences on the 13th of the seventh month, and lasts till 
2 o’clock in the morning of the 16th. We think that our 
readers will be obliged to us for extracting M. Titsingh’s 
description, not so much on account of the novelty in the 
details as for the spirited manner of the relation. 


‘ Every Japanese, whose parents are still living, considers this as 

a happy day. People regale themselves and their children with 
fish, and wish one another a continuance of good health. Married 
sons and daughters, or adopted children, send varnished boxes, 
containing fresh, salted, or dried fish, and certain dishes ready 
cooked, to their parents, at the same time wishing them health. 
It was anciently the custom to follow the doctrine of the Sintos in 
regard to all these ceremonies, but the rights of Chakia have 
since begun to be mixed with those of the Sintos on this occasion. 
‘ At Nangasaki, the festival is opened at six in the evening of 
the 13th with prayers to the souls of the deceased. To this end the 
tablets of parents and relatives are taken out of their cases, and 
placed in a lateral apartment, where thev are kept, called Bouts- 
dan; or they are put within the alcove in the hall, where a repast 
is set before them, in token of gratitude for all that the survivors 
are indebted to them. Green mats, made of the grass kaya, are 
previously spread out, on the two sides of which are put ears of 
rice and millet, culinary vegetables, and raw fruit, as beans, figs, 
pears, chesnuts, hazel-nuts, horse-radish, and the earliest autumnal 
fruits. In the middle is set a small vase, in which are burned 
owe and other perfumes. Before this vase are placed, on the one 
and, a jug full of pure water; and on the other, a jug with a 
green leaf of the rose-coloured water-lily, on which are put a little 
raw rice and small square pieces of a species of turnip. Over the 
jug of water is laid a bunch of hemp, which those who come to 
pray use for sprinkling the rice and turnips. They address their 
prayers to the god Amida, muttering a hundred, or even a thou- 
sand, times, the words Naman-doubt aren: © te 
Amida ¢ 
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Amida! pray for us!) and implore him to remove the deceased 
to a world where he may enjoy perfect felicity. 

‘ In another vase are put branches of the tree called Fanna- 
siba, and other beautiful flowers, and care is taken to keep lanterns 
lighted up for two days and three nights. 

‘ On the morning of the 14th, the jug of water is taken away, 
and small cups full of tea are placed in its stead; these are filled 
twice or thrice a day for each tablet ; before which also are set two 
plates, covered with boiled rice and other kinds of food, the one for 
breakfast and the other for dinner. In the interval between these 
two meals, various sorts of dainties, as daksak, cakes, stewed mansi, 
sugar-loaves, &c. are placed before the tablet. 

‘ Towards evening they begin to light lanterns before each si- 
sek, or stone erected over the graves in the burial-grounds ; they 
are suspended from long bamboos laid across two sticks, and burn 
till ten in the morning. This practice was introduced under Go- 
forikawa-no-in, the eighty-fifth Dairi, on the 14th of the seventh 
month in the second year Kouan-hi, or A.D. 1230. 

‘ In front of the sepulchral stone is placed a small square stone 
dish with pure water, and on each side a goblet of stone or bamboo 
round or square, with a small green branch of the tree Fanna-siba. 
In two shorter pieces of bamboo are burned small pastils; and 
stewed mansi, sweatmeats, and other delicacies, are set at the same 
time on the grave. 

‘ In the night of the 15th, the offering is made in the houses 
before the tablets as on the preceding day; and lanterns are in 
like manner lighted near the tombs. 

‘ On the 16th, at three in the morning, all the different articles 
of food that have been mentioned are packed up in small straw 
boats, and carried to the market by the country people of the 
neighbouring villages: the sails of these vessels are of coloured 
paper, silk, or canvass. They are illuminated with small lanterns 
and burning pastils. At Nangasaki they are carried to the O-fato, 
or great square, where they are launched upon the water, from the 
steps called the Muscle Steps, for the purpose of dismissing the 
souls of the deceased, which are supposed to return on these days 
to their graves. It is thought that the souls of the wicked, onthe 
other hand, are doomed to wander about continually till the con- 
clusion of the period fixed for the expiation of their sins. With a 
view to shorten this term the priests offer up prayers at their 
graves. 

‘ This festival produces a highly picturesque effect : outside the 
town the view of it from the island of Desima is one of the most 
beautiful. The spectator would almost imagine that he beheld a 
torrent of fire pouring from the hill, owing to the immense num- 
ber of small boats that are carried to the shore to be turned adrift 
on the sea. Inthe middle of the night, and when there is a brisk 
wind, the agitation of the water causing all these lights to dance 
to and fro, produces an enchanting scene. The noise and bustle 
in the town, the sound of basins, and the voices of the priests, 
combine to form a discord that can scarcely be conceived. The 
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whole bay seems to be covered with ignes fatui. Though these 
barks have sails of paper or stronger stuff, very few of them pass 
the place where our ships lie at anchor. In spite of the guards, 
thousands of paupers rush into the water to secure the sepikkes, 
(or small pieces of copper-money,) and other things placed in 
them. Next day they strip the barks of all that is left, and the 
tide carries them out to sea. Thus terminates this ceremony.’ 


The ceremonies observed at the marriages and funerals of 
the Japanese are so numerous, so minute, and so frivolous, 
that they must weary any reader’s attention, and annoy by 
their insignificance almost as much as they perplex by their 
variety. Some excellent plates, however, engraved from 
original Japanese paintings and drawings among M. Titsingh’s 
collections, illustrate the text, and convey to the mind those 
impressions of the general effect of particular spectacles which 
mere words, or descriptions of different parts in succession, 
fail to communicate. 

Subjoined to the court-ceremonies is a miscellany of trea- 
tises on the Japanese division of the year, and on their weights 
and coins: but these subjects had been before exhausted by 
the industry of Keempfer; and, were it not perhaps advisable 
to comprehend in one volume all that might be necessary for 
the illustration of the history of Japan, we should be inclined 
to blame the editor for having published M. Titsingh’s MSS. 
relative to these points, which go over the same ground a 
second time. We meet with one treatise, but it is very brief, 
on the Jegal suicide which prevails, and is adopted to prevent 
the forfeiture of property and degradation of the family, which 
would ensue from the public execution of any person who is 
so unfortunate as to incur the displeasure of the Djogoun. 

After the matrimonial and funereal ceremonies, we have some 
small tracts on the Dosia powder, and on the works of Con- 
foutzee, or Confucius. In treating on the Dosia powder, the 
author introduces a very curious notice of Kobou-Daysi, who 
is.celebrated for much more important services than the in- 
vention of that medicinal composition. He was one of those 
extraordinary men with whom the East has abounded; who 
by their superior talents have moulded the opinions of their 
contemporaries in conformity with their own; and in whom 
capacity and enthusiasm have been so strangely mixed, as to 
leave it a problem of great difficulty whether they were dupes 
or impostors in the prejudices and superstitions which they 
have promulgated and extended. Highly, indeed, as the 
character of Confoutzee has been raised by some students of 
oriental literature, we are very much inclined to agree with 
Meiners 
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Meiners* that he was at least as much of a political religionist 
as of a moralist; and in the character of Kobou we greatly 
err if there were not other ingredients besides zealous ardor 
and genuine though mistaken piety. As to the events of his 
life, the following short outline may be interesting to our 
readers, and may serve to bring fully to their recollection the 
nature of this remarkable being: 


‘ Kobou-Daysi, like all the heroes of the Oriental legends, 
changed his name several times during his life. For the greatest 
part of it he was called Siokou-no-Koukai. He was born at 
Fodo-no-kori, in the province of Sanou-ki. His father, named 
Denko, was descended from Sajeki; his mother, of the illustrious 
family of Ato, dreamt one night that she admitted a strange priest 
to her bed. Becoming pregnant in consequence of this myste- 
rious connexion, she brought forth a son at the end of twelve 
months, in the fifth year of the nengo-foki (A.D. 774), during the 
reign of Konen-Ten-o, the 49th Dairi. The child received the 
name of Fato-Mono, which signifies precious stone. 

‘ On attaining the age of twelve years, he was taught arithmetic 
and learned to read all sorts of Chinese and Japanese books. So 
early as his eighteenth year he had read the principal works of 
Confutzée. 

‘ His preceptor was his maternal uncle, Fiosan-Daybou-oto-no- 
Otari. Under so able a master, his progress was surprising ; but 
he conceived an ardent desire to study the works of Siaka. A 
learned bonze of that sect, called Samon-Gouso, who resided at 
Iwaboutji, furnished him with an opportunity of gratifying that 
desire. 

‘ From this same Samon-Gouso he obtained an explanation of 
the hymns to the god Kokouso-Goumousi. By way of reward for 
his diligence, his master granted him the favour of shaving his 
head, as a mark of his initiation at the early age of twenty, and 
at the same time enjoined him to observe the ten following com- 
mandments : — 

1. The sessjo; not to kill any thing that breathes. 

2. The findo ; not to steal. 

3. The sajieng ; not to commit adultery. 

4. The moko; not to cheat any person. 

5. The onsjou ; to abstain from strong drink, and particularly 
from zakki. 

‘ 6. The singi ; not to be in a passion. 

‘ 7. The tonjok ; to abhor avarice and covetousness. 

8. The goutji ; to cultivate the sciences with assiduity. 
9. The ako ; not to speak ill of any one. 

‘ 10. The riositz ; to avoid all falsehood. 

‘ By the name of Koukai, which he soon changed for that of 
Siokou, he attained a thorough knowledge of the Sanron doctrine. 


Ce. n,n) 
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* See his admirable work intitled ‘“* Historia Doctrine de vero 
Deo.” p.i54. 12mo0. 1780. 
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About this time Gonjo set out for the province of Isoumis, and 
retired to the temple of Maki-no-wo Jama-Dera. In the 14th 

ear of the nengo-jen-riak (A.D. 795), Kobou-Daysi was elected 
high priest of the temple of Fodaysi at Meaco, and assumed the 
name of Siokou-no-koukai. 

‘ On attaining this dignity, he represented to the god of this 
temple, that he had applied himself with zeal to the study of all 
that related to his worship, but that notwithstanding his endea- 
vours to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the subject, 
he had still many doubts which the deity alone could remove. 
The god listened to his prayers, and sent to him ina dream a spirit 
who uttered these words : — 

‘ «¢ The great book of hymns, Day-Biron-sanna-sienben-Kasi, is 
genuine: thou wilt there find numberless wonderful things.” 

‘ The difficulty was to find out this book. The Japanese saint 
long sought it in vain; at length he discovered it in the province 
of Yamatto, near the Todo, or great tower, on the east side. In 
the intoxication of his joy, he read it with avidity, and there found 
the solution of several of his doubts; but many of the passages 
still remained obscure, and to obtain an explanation of them he de- 
termined to visit China.’ | 


An opportunity soon occurring, he went to China, and had 
intercourse with the chief priests there, received valuable pre- 
sents of their MSS., was initiated in their doctrines, and con- 
secrated by aspersion of water, resembling baptism: 


‘ In the third month of the first year of the Chinese nengo 
(A.D. 806), our saint returned to Japan, and arrived there in the 
first year of the nengo-daydo, in the reign of Fysjo-ten-o, the fifty- 
first Dairi. He was accompanied in this voyage by Fatjebana-no- 
' Faja-nari, reuowned, even in this remote country, for the beauty of 
his writing. 

‘ It was then that he assumed the name of Koubou, or Kobou. 
Historians relate, that all the priests having been summoned to 
court to preach in turn, Kobou took for the subject of his first 
sermon the immortality of the soul, on which the Japanese had till 
then but very confused ideas. 

‘ « Since our body was created by God,” said Kobou, “ my 
opinion is, that the soul of the just man must ascend to heaven, 
and return into the bosom of its Creator.” 

‘ The other ecclesiastics denied the proposition, and raised all 
sorts of objections against him. Kobou then developed his idea, 
and explained his sentiments in the most precise terms. The 
Daira, who listened to him with attention, said, that he perfectly 
comprehended the proposition and the explanations given by him, 
but he denied the very groundwork of the argument. Kobou 
then raised his clasped hands towards heaven and passed some 
time in profound meditation. All at once five resplendent rays 
were seen around his head. The Dairi, in deep emotion, pros- 
trated himself with his face to the ground, and all the courtiers 
followed — The priests, thunderstruck at the sight of 
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such a miracle, fell on their knees before Kobou, and ceased to 
dispute with him. 

‘ This event occurred during the reign of Saga-ten-o. As soon 
as the old Dairi was informed of it, he took Kobou for his master, 
and was, at his desire, baptized according to the rite of Siaka, a 
thing till then without example, and which has since fallen into 
disuse. 

‘ The new doctrine having quickly spread all over the empire, 
the Dairi conceived, that the translation of the books of Siaka into 
the Japanese language would be an inestimable benefit. Kobou in 
consequence published successively the book of hymns Day-mets- 
gio, next the Boday-sinron, which treats of the state of the soul 
after death, and then the Szu-siu-sinron. From profound medi- 
tation on all the writings, both of his own sect and others, he dis- 
covered that the greatest scourges of mankind are :— 

‘ Sigokf, or hell. 

Gaki, woman. 
The ¢jikusio, the man with a perverse heart, and 
eg war. 

obou composed the book intituled Szou-Tiou-Sinron, con- 
taining the ten fundamental tenets of the doctrine of Siaka, 
namely, — 

‘ 1. Izjo-ty-jo-zin, which teaches that the souls of the wicked 
pass, after death, into the bodies of sheep. 

‘ 2. The Goudo-ji-zay-zin. This chapter teaches that the wisest 
men should not fail to be thankful to the gods for the advantage 
they enjoy. 

‘ 3. The Joda-no-ji-zin. This chapter lays it down as a prin- 
ciple, that, in order to be happy in this life and in that to come, 
the righteous must keep his heart as pure as that of a child. 

‘4, The Ju-joen-mouga-zin. Man must keep his heart as pure 
as he received it in the womb of his mother: and as he grows 
older, he must carefully preserve it from all stain. 

‘ 5. The Batsou-go-in-sjou-zin. ‘The soul of him who breaks 
these commandments will pass into the body of the basest villain. 

‘6. The Tajin-dai-zjo-zin. The reward of him who applies 
with ardour to the study of the Day-zjo; that is to say, of all that 
is most sublime in the doctrine of Siaka, will be the transmigra- 
tion of his soul into the body of one of the most virtuous priests 
of that sect. 

‘7. The Cakf-sin-fou-zio-zin. It is necessary during this life 
to satisfy the heart respecting the state of the soul after death. 

‘ 8. The Niostts-itjt-do-zin. Every person who is well founded 
in the doctrine of Siaka ought to stifle in his heart every impure 
desire; and to keep devoutly the divine commandments. 

‘ 9. The Gokoumou-si-zjo-zin. It isexpressly recommended not 
to take up any particular opinions, but to place perfect confidence 
in the doctrine of Siaka. 

‘ 10. The Fi-mits-ziogou-zin. The rich man, who has studied 
the nine preceding commandments, ought to found temples, and 
to provide them with all the utensils and ornaments necessary for 
divine service. 
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‘ Such are the ten commandments on which is founded the 
doctrine of Siaka, that still continues to be taught by the priests 
of that sect. 

‘ During the reign of Zjun-wa-ten-o, the fifty-third Dairi, in the 
first year of the nango-fen-tjo (A.D. 824), and in the third month, 
there was an excessive drought through the whole empire. The 
Dairi ordered Kobou to offer up prayers for rain in the garden of 
Sinzenjen. An old priest, named Sjubin-Fosi, claimed the prefer- 
ence, which was allowed him on account of his great age. He 
accordingly began his prayers, and assured the people that there 
would be rain at the end of seven days. On the morning of the 
seventh day, the sky became overcast, and there was a violent 
storm, which gave the Dairi great joy ; but the rain extended no 
farther than the capital, not a drop fell in the provinces. 

‘ Kobou then promised to procure by his prayers a general rain 
throughout all Japan in seven days. Nothwithstanding the fervour 
of his prayers, the atmosphere continued perfectly dry. He 
thence concluded that Sjubin-Fosi had, by his prayers, drawn all 
the deities of the waters to a single point, and in consequence told 
one of his disciples that Anno-Koudasti-Ruwo, the god of the 
waters, dwelt in a pond near the temple, directing him to watch te 
see whether he could perceive any traces of that deity on the sur- 
face of fhe water, which would be an infallible token of rain. 
The disciple repaired thither with Zinga, Sitsoujé, Zinkjo, and 
Zinsing. All five distinctly perceived the figure of a dragon, nine 
feet long, and of a gold yellow colour. Kobou lost no time in 
communicating the circumstance to the Dairi, who ordered Wa- 
kinomat-souna to offer a sacrifice to this deity. In the evening of 
the seventh day, the sky was all at once overspread with thick 
clouds ; the thunder rolled on all sides, and the fall of rain was so 
heavy, that the pond overflowed, and it was feared that the altar 
itself would be carried away by the violence of the inundation. 
The rain continued throughout the whole empire for thrice twenty- 
four hours. ‘The Dairi, highly pleased with the result, loaded the 
saint with valuable presents. 

‘ About the same time the pond, situated near the temple, in 
the province of Kawatje, having suddenly become dry, to the 
great regret of the priests, Kobou betook himself tu prayer, then 
touched a rock with his finger, and a stream of pure water gushed 
from it. On this occasion the temple received the name of Rio- 
sen-si, which it still bears. 

‘ It is related that, one day, when he was addressing his prayers 
to Fondo, the god of heaven, a brilliant light, which seemed to 
proceed from Kobou’s body, suddenly shone around*him. An- 
other time, while he was praying, according to the rite of Soui-so- 
quan, the room in which he was seemed to be full of water. This 
shewed, according to the doctrine of Siaka, that his thoughts were 
fixed on the waters, while those of the priests of the other sects 
being engaged with terrestrial things, their prayers are conse- 
quently without efficacy. He had other manners of praying, 
which tradition has not preserved.’ — 

‘ Kobou 
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‘ Kobou closed his honourable career on the twenty-first day of 
the third month at the temple of Kongo-Gousi, after passing seven 
days in prayer with his disciples to the god Mirokf. On the 
twenty-first, his speech failed him, and he closed his eyes. 

‘ The body of Kobou was not immediately interred, but depo- 
sited in the temple. His disciples, dividing themselves into seven 
parties, watched by him forty-nine times twenty-four hours, per- 
forming divine service according to the rites which he had insti- 
tuted. His beard and his hair continued to grow, and the body 
retained its natural warmth. In this state they left him fifty days, 
then shaved his beard and head, and consigned his mortal remains 
to the grave. 

‘ Kobou’s disciples prayed without ceasing at his grave, over 
which they erected a sepulchral stone. Four days afterwards, the 
Dairi sent the officer of the funeral ceremonies of the court to 
make offerings, and took upon himself all the expenses of the 
obsequies. ‘The funeral oration composed by the old Dairi Fysjo- 
ten-o, paid a due tribute to the virtues of the deceased. 

‘ It is asserted that, by taking a pencil in each hand, two others 
between his toes, and a fifth between his lips, Kobou produced five 
different kinds of writing at once. One day he undertook to re- 
new the Gakf, a sort of inscription over the west entrance of the 
Dairi’s court : the scaffold was removed, before he perceived that 
he had omitted a point or dot in the inscription; he then threw 
his pencil at the spot where the point was wanting, with such ad- 
dress, that the omission was supplied, to the great astonishment of 
the Dairi and all his courtiers. 

‘ This holy personage composed several works, the principal of 
which are the Fifouron, the Songo-Szt, and the Zio-rio-zin. The 
latter teaches another way of studying the tenets of Siaka. 

‘ On his return from China, Kobou brought with him eighty 
fragments of his favourite deity, several utensils employed by the 
Hindis in their temples, two hundred and sixteen sacred articles, 
four hundred and sixty-one volumes, and a multitude of curiosities. 

‘ In the tenth month of the twenty-first year of the nengo-inji 
(A.D. 921), Daygo-ten-o, the sixtieth Dairi, sent an embassy to 
the temple of Kongo-bousi, for the purpose of honouring Kobou 
with the title of Daysi. Ever since that time he has been called 
Kobou-Daysi. His memory is held in such veneration, that, at 
the time of my departure from Japan, in the month of November, 

783, an edict was posted at the O-fa-to, or great stairs of the 
port of Nangasaki, enjoining the celebration of a great festival in 
honour of him throughout the whole empire. The day appointed 
for it was the twenty-first of the third month in the following 


year, which was the nine hundred and fiftieth from the death of 
Kobou.’ 


Such was the remarkable life of this extraordinary man ; 
and on this as on many other occasions it is difficult to distin- 
guish fanaticism from craft, or to know when the zealot 
dreamed or when he acted a part. In the present day, a sort 
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of political priestcraft is very fashionable among the well-in- 
formed ecclesiastics in the East *; and while all the forms of 
external devotion are diligently observed, the religious func- 
tionaries consider the miracles of former days as impostures 
of policy, and the chronicles and legends of their faith as use- 
ful and salutary fables. Perhaps no circumstances can be so 
prejudicial to integrity of heart, and to energy of character, 
as the conviction that fraud can be of service to mankind, and 
that dogmas, however false, must be sacred if once they have 
become popular. 

The amusing and peculiar nature of this publication would 
readily carry us much farther in our comments and quotations: 

© Sed fugit, interea, fugit irreparabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore ;” 
and we must now withhold our hands. 

The work closes with a catalogue of M. Titsingh’s collec- 
tions: from among which we trust that the public will soon 
be favored with his Flore Chinoise and Japanoise, and with his 
translation of the Annals of the Dairis, or ecclesiastical sove- 
reigns of Japan; a detail which precedes his history of the 
present dynasty of the Djogouns in point of time, the first 
sovereign of this race having concluded the ravage which had 
been gradually made on the temporal sway of the Deiris. 
The Dairi, indeed, still is nominally the supreme in J«pan, 
but his power is like that of the Popes in catholic Europe, 
existing rather from condescension to old opinions, and by 
courtesy and sufferance, than from any inherent strength. 

Should the attention of the directors of the British Museum 
chance to be called to M. Titsingh’s collection, we have little 
doubt that they would be able to make some addition to the 
stores of the valuable institution which is intrusted to their ma- 
nagement, particularly in the department of medals and coins. 





Art. Il. Narrative of an Expedition from Tripoli in Barbary, 
to the Western Frontier of Egypt, in 1817, by the Bey of Tri- 
oli; in Letters to Dr. Viviani of Genoa, by Paolo della Cella, 
-D. Physician attendant on the Bey: with an Appendix, con- 
taining Instructions for navigating the Great Syrtis. Translated 
from the Italian, by Anthony Aufrere, Esq. 8vo. pp. 238. 
10s. 6d. Boards. Arch. 1822. 


URING a visit to the Sardinian consul at Tripoli, Dr. 
Della Cella (a native of Genoa) felt a laudable curiosity 
to explore that part of the northern coast of Africa, which, 





* See some singular instances in the Memoirs of Mr. Martin, the 
missionary. 
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stretching from Tripoli along the shores of the great Syrtis, 
and over the antient Cyrenaica, constitutes the western fron- 
tier of Egypt. A more interesting route could not have been 
projected; nor does there exist at present a greater desidera- 
tum in geography, than an accurate and scholar-like survey of 
these remarkable countries. ‘The Cyrenaica, so minutely de- 
scribed by Herodotus, Strabo, and Ptolemy, offers an abun- 
dant harvest to scientific investigation. In that district, called 
also Pentapolis by the antients from the five cities of Cyrene, 
Apollonia, Ptolemais, Arsinoe, and Berenice, the garden of 
the Hesperides was supposed to be placed; and there too 
were the seats of the blessed, ‘ fanned by the tepid breezes of 
an eternal spring.’ 

At last, a favorable occasion happened. ‘The Pasha of 
Tripoli found it necessary to forward a military expedition 
against his eldest son, who had raised the standard of revolt 
in the distant province of Bengasi, to which he had been sent 
out as governor by his father ; and Dr. Della Cella was ap- 
pointed in the capacity of physician to attend Bey Ahmet, the 
second son, who commanded the force employed for that pur- 
pose. The Doctor, who seems zealously attached to the stud 
of botany and mineralogy, communicated the result of his 
observations to his friend Professor Viviani, of Genoa, and 
the volume before us is the series of letters written on the 
occasion ; which we receive with welcome, though we regret 
that the tasl. of visiting these classic regions, so long untrod- 
den, was not reserved for a traveller more thoroughly compe- 
tent in point of erudition to illustrate them. 

The author supplies his friend with many details about the 
foolish and fanatical sect of the Marabouts: but English 
readers, who recollect the travels of Ali Bey, the letters from 
Tripoli, and the more recent publication of Captain Lyon, 
will not be anxious to hear more of these contemptible yet 
barbarous impostors.* Of the ruins of the antient Leptis 
magna, we have the following account; which is but jejune 
and unsatisfactory, and poorly compensated by the geographi- 
cal conjectures subjoined to it, which are neither novel nor 
ingenious : 


‘ Of Leptis magna nothing now appears except some shapeless 
ruins scattered about and half buried under the mounds of sand, 
which the wind and sea mutually strive to accumulate upon the 
sea-shores. ‘They consist of the remains of magnificent edifices, 
dilapidated towers, fallen and shattered columns of red granite, 
broken capitals, and fragments of every species of marble, among 
which the Parian, the Pentelic, and the Oriental porphyry are the 
most conspicuous, and are particularly worthy of admiration. 

This 
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This city is known to have been founded in remote ages by the 
Phenicians, and long afterwards to have been a Roman colony. 
In such a heap of ruins I cannot presume to point out any vestiges 
of Phenician Lebda; but those of Roman origin are sufficiently 
denoted by the style of architecture, and the ornaments of the 
capitals; and it is reasonable to suppose that those conquerors, 
well pleased with a city which had been eager to declare in their 
favour, and inviolably adhered to them during the vicissitudes of 
the Jugurthan war, would embellish it with splendid edifices, and 
preserve but few monuments of its former independence. 

‘ The positions of the ancient towns upon this part of the 
African coast seem to have been strangely coal by such 
early writers as have mentioned them ; nor is it possible from the 
ruins scattered over it, to fix with precision the situation of either 
‘Neapolis, Gaffara, or Abrotanus. Lam disposed to think that the 
Tripoli of the ancient geographer is to be found in some ruins to 
the west of Tripoli, still called old Tripoli; and it appears that the 
desertion of that. town, arising from a cause now unknown, gave 
rise to the foundation of that which now bears its name, and was 
at that period called Tripoli the new, or the New City, and by the 
Greeks denominated Nea. In this opinion I am strengthened 
by the true reading of ay & “ Neamonis 1 xas Tpimoruc,” or Nea- 
polis, also called Tripoli. say the true reading of Ptolemy, 
because I have no faith in that adopted by Cellarius, which, sub- 
stituting Aerris for Tpimodss, gives rise to mistakes and confusion. 
Ptolemy’s version is supported by Pliny, who speaks of Neapolis 
and Leptis magna as two different towns, and fixes Gaffara and 
Abrotanus between them; and his testimony, as to the geography 
of this part of Africa, is certainly entitled to credit. And even 
though Leptis migh€ at some period or other have assumed the 
name of Neapolis, it is sufficiently proved by Sallust, as well as by 
the coins of, its founders, that by the Phenicians it was called 
Leptis ; and that it so continued to be called, is testified by the 
medals of Augustus, Tiberius, and Agrippina, as well as by others 
which were struck posterior to the existence of those very geogra- 
phers, who, without any foundation, had insisted upon its being the 
same as Neapolis. Neither am I embarrassed by a passage in 
Strabo, who after speaking of Adbrotanus, which, according to him, 
lay to the west of Tripoli, adds, that very near to it was Neapolis, 
also called Leptis. . This last addition bears a strong resemblance 
to those marginal explanations made by ignorant copyists, and 
afterwards introduced into the text by others not less ignorant. 
But let us quit this geographical discussion, with observing, that 
it will always be extremely difficult to fix the exact positions of 
ancient towns upon these African shores, where the few vestiges 
respected by time are continually liable to be overwhelmed by the 
shifting sands.’ 


It is amusing to see the Doctor calmly adducing, as a new 
conjecture, precisely the observations made by Cellarius 
respecting Tripoli: Sed Tripolis veterum, aut medit evi ex 
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eppidorum societate, Oea, Sabrata, ac Leptis appellata, regiont 
potius quam urbis nomen fuit: aut urbis hugus nomints vere ex 
tribus oppidis conflata eo loco, qui hodieque Tripoli Vecchio 
appellata,” 

Three hours’ march from Lebda brought the army to Uadi- 
Quaam (Wadi-Kuham), a torrent which runs southward, and 
which the author rationally concludes to be the Ciniphus 
(Cinyphus, or Cinyps,) of Strabo and Ptolemy. He repre- 
hends Cellarius for placing it east of the promontory Cepha- 
lus, now Mesurata: but no words can more accurately assign 
to it the very place which he himself gives it, than those of 
that laborious geographer. ‘“ Inter hunc amnem et Syrtem mi- 
norem, Leptis magna, que Strabonit eadem est ac Neapolis, 
Plinio et Mele diversa.” * The plain, which stretches east- 
ward to Cape Mesurata, was in the time of Herodotus the 
most fertile tract in Libya: but Dr. Della Cella scarcely 
favors us with the slightest intimation of its present products, 
or fertility. 

He has our thanks, however, for an important correction 
of Arrowsmith’s map of Africa, where the Goriano mountains 
are so laid down as to induce the supposition of an uninter- 
rupted plain between the little desert and Cape Mesurata 
whereas a branch of these mountains intervenes, terminating 
abruptly near Lebda. Caravans go from Mesurata to Fez- 
zan, and Vadei; and at this latter place, the Doctor tells us, 
they meet the caravans of Negroes who convey their merchan- 
dise to Timbuctco. He seems quite convinced that no Euro- 
peans have ever passed that boundary, or are likely to do so: 
but the fact is against him, for Europeans have passed it; and 
so restless and indefatigable is the spirit of modern enterprize 
in Europe, that we have no doubt many will still pass it, and 
even reach their ‘ ultima Thue” of African research, the city 
of Timbuctoo. His reasons for this strange assertion are ex- 
qguisite. ‘ Besides that none but Negroes can risk, with so 
little proportionate danger, a journey of sixty days, across 
burning sands, and under the influence of a scorching sun, 
they alone are provided with the proper passport for insuring 
the respect of the wandering tribe of other Negroes, whom 
they may encounter upon their journey: this passport is 
their colour. Nor will any title, that any European can pro- 
duce, be ever so universally acknowleged and respected upon 
this vast continent.’ 

We know not whether the author or his translator be an- 
swerable for the unscholarlike blunder of caJling the country 
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of the Garamantes that of the Garamanti: but every school- 
boy knows that the singular nominative of the substantive is 
Garamas. — We cite the Doctor’s description of the cele- 
brated Syrtes; which, from their shifting sands, proved so 
fatal to mariners, and have given their name to all parts of the 
sea'of which the navigation is rendered dangerous by whitl- 
pools or hidden rocks. The old geographers attributed a 
flux and reflux to this gulph, but the present traveller com- 
bats the notion: 


‘ After a march of two hours we reached the extremity of the 
promontory, which advancing into the sea in three points divided 
by bays, is on that account called by Ptolemy Cape Triero. 
Towards its eastern boundary, and at a place called Kasar-Hamed, 
is a chain of rocks running from the north-west to the south-east, 
and forming a bay capable of sheltering small vessels in bad wea- 
ther; and at the extremity of the cape is the tomb of a Marabout, 
which may serve as a signal to mariners from the westward, to 
avoid the entrance of the gulph. 

‘ From this cape the eye commands nearly the whole of that 
vast gulph, and of the desert regions which adjoin it; and my 
heart shrunk at the sight of those melancholy solitudes which I 
was about to traverse ; for the earth is there destitute of its usual 
ornaments, and the whole country is so flat that not a single hil- 
lock can be discovered. 

¢ Mariners pass with a sort of horror before this gulph, whose 
annals, from the remotest ages, abound with shipwrecks and dis- 
asters. Strabo observes that vessels steered their course far from 
the gulph, lest they should be driven into it by the winds, and 
buried in its muddy bottom by the flux and reflux of the sea; for 
in that sense at least he is translated and interpreted by his com- 
mentators. Pliny speaking of the two Syrtes, calls them “ vadoso 
ac reciproco mari diros;” and from that received opinion, are 
derived the ‘ Syrtes estuose” of Horace, and the expressiens of 
all the old writers by whom this gulph has been mentioned. 
Seduced by these notions, Cellarius cavils about the name of 
Syrtis, deriving it from the Greek cvpew or draw in, not knowing 
that Sert in Arabic means a desert, and is still used in that sense 
along the gulph. I must, however, after visiting these shores, 
venture to declare my opinion against the existence of a flux and 
reflux, alluded to by the old geographers. It is true, that into 
this vast breach in the coast, in which the sea ingulphs itself, and 
which is not separated from the burning regions of Africa by any 
chain of mountains to the south, the cold northerly winds from 
the opposite shores of Italy precipitate themselves in winter like a 
torrent, and drive the waters of the Mediterranean so violently 
into the gulph that they overflow, and spread themselves far be- 

ond its natural boundary. During this influx, the waves which 
rush in from the east break upon the opposite elevated shores of 
the Pentapolis, and contribute, by their clashing with the others, 
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to form those whirlpools which are so fatal'to the mariner; and 
Strabo must doubtless have intended to refer to these periodical 
swellings of the waters, whose motions have been interpreted to 
signify flux and reflux, and have been thus assimilated to those of 
the ocean.’ 


- Of the plants on the coast found by the Doctor, the most 
numerous families, he says, are the papilionaceous, the scabrous 
leaf, and the labiate, with a few of the liliaceous and -the synge- 
» nesious: but he saw none of the umbelliferous tribe. He i 
observed ‘ a plant with a fibrous root, here and there furnish- 
ed with fleshy tubercles, in taste somewhat like the bog-rush, 
(Cyperus esculentus, Linn.) and called Temeri by the Be- 
douins, who eat them raw. ‘The leaves are hirsute, whitish, 
and indented; but the want of its fructifying parts renders its 
class uncertain.’ 3 

Though the author’s route lay so near the shores of the 
gulph, he did not find any traces of that inlet or bay on the 
western shore of the great Syrtis, about. fifty miles long and 
from two to four broad, which is called by D’Anville the 
gulph of Zuca, and is laid down by Arrowsmith without a 
name. His friend Captain Lautier also; who undertook a 
voyage for the express purpose of surveying the east and west 
coasts of the great gulph, as far.as 30° 27’ north latitude, 
could find no appearance of such an inlet. 

In many naked parts of the hills on the coast, Dr, Della 
Cella. remarked layers of a shining laminated stone of the 
selenite species, and he infers that the powder of sulphur, 
observed by navigators on the surface of the water in the 
gulph, must partake of the nature of this gypsum, attributed 
by geologists to the third formation. He supposes also rock- 
salt to exist there in its mineral state. ‘The ground is full of 
holes made by a species of mouse with a fawn-coloured back, 
a white belly, and a tufted tail; Mus gerboa, Linn. . We per- 
fectly agree with him in the opinion which he gives as to the 
extent of the chain of Mount Atlas; which, he thinks, in 
opposition to the antient geographers, does not extend to the 
Cyrenean hills, so as to constitute a line of demarcation of 
this sandy shore from the great desert of Saara. Besides. the 
authority of Sallust, who, in speaking of the confines of the 
Cyreneans and Carthaginians, expressly negatives the suppo- 
sition, the winds, which in winter set in from the north, are 
strong obstacles to the prolongation of hills; and the extent 
and enormous accumulations of sand at the end of the gulph 
are additional proofs of the fact: for the south winds carry 
from the great desert the masses of red sand, which are heap- 
ed up at the extremity of the gulph. 
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Sallust and Valerius Maximus have recorded the patriotism 
of the Phileni, two Carthaginian brothers, who perished in 
defence of the boundaries of their country, and were buried 
inthesand. Two altars, called Philenorum ara, were erected 
on the spot; and, though no vestiges of them are remaining, 
Dr. Della Cella fixes them at the farthest boundary of the 
gulph. He discovered a species of architecture near Encab, 
of an extraordinary character, being excavations from the 
bowels of the mountain; and on one of the buildings he ob- 
served an inscription in letters with which he was unacquaint- 
ed. He might, however, have copied the characters, and it 
is not impossible that some person might be found capable of 
decyphering them. 

ynamoured of the climate and country of the Cyrenaica, 
the author strongly urges the expediency and policy of plant- 
ing European colonies in those favored regions. Majestic 
ruins, scattered on every side, marked the approach to the 
spot where the celebrated city of Cyrene once stood ; and the 
road was obstructed by ruined forts, sarcophagi, and sepul- 
chres. These ruins were picturesquely embellished by flowery 
chusters of that beautiful plant the Oleander. (Nerium Oleander, 
Linn.) An aqueduct might be easily traced ; and the remains 
of a considerable one near Cyrene, which had been partly 
cut out from the rock and partly raised on arches, were still 
visible: but the site itself once occupied by this celebrated 
city of the Pentapolis furnishes a rich repast to the lover of 
antiquity. - 





‘ [have just been walking along what was probably one of its 
most considerable streets, cut out of the solid rock, and flanked 
by a long succession of square sepulchres about ten feet in height, 
excavated also in the rock. Amongst them are some of much 
larger dimensions, constructed of hewn stone, covered in, and as 
far as the effects of time and weather allow me to judge, probably 
surmounted by statues. Several rows of niches, destined to re- 
ceive the mortal remains of the deceased, are cut on two sides of ‘ 
the interior walls of these sepulchres. Upon the rocky side of 
one of the streets I found the word IMMIKO engraved in large 
characters ; and although this inscription naturally gives rise to a 
conjecture that this street was particularly appropriated to races, 

the wheel-ruts deeply cut in the rocky soil could not fail of excit- 
ing both surprise and consideration. The Cyreneans were ex- 
perce eminent for their equestrian talents, and especially for 
their skill in charioteering, in both which exercises they so far ex- 

celled all the neighbouring nations, that they sought to perpetuate 

the fame of this national pre-eminence by medals, one of which, 

found among these ruins, I carefully preserved, having on one 

side a wheel, with the scarcely legible word KYPANA, and upon 
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the reverse a horse galloping. I have since ascertained that not 
only this but all the streets which remain open to view in the 
vicinity of the town are deeply marked with ruts, which the nature 
of the stone and the solitude of the place have united to preserve. 
‘ The water which fell at Cyrene during the rainy season, ap- 
pears to have been collected and conveyed through various chan- 
nels in the streets to spacious basins excavated at no great distance 
on each side. This attention to the distribution of water, and the 
numerous reservoirs, aqueducts, and basins, observable not only 
among the ruins of the city, but upon the declivities of the sur- 
rounding hills, induce me to think that whatever waters fell upon 
the heights, and whatever flowed from the soil, were alike carefully 
collected, preserved, and distributed as occasion might require.’ 


The famous fountain of Apollo at Cyrene, ennobled by the 
strains of Callimachus, still pours out its streams from the 
rock: but the most remarkable of these ruins are the sepul- 
chres dug out of the hill, which has the appearance, from 
its being perpendicularly cut from the summit to the base, of 
an immense building, the apertures of the tomb resembling 
open windows. Of some of these sepulchres the cielings 
were painted with garlands of leaves, serpents entwined, &c. 
&c., and the colours were so fresh as to seem rather invigora- 
ted than enfeebled by time. 

Having visited the supposed ruins of Apollonia, a sea-port 
of the Cyreneans, called by the Arabs Marza-Susa, the Doc- 
tor is positive as to its identity, not only from the magnificent 
relics of its architecture, (concerning which, however, he is 
wholly silent,) but from its position, which coincides with the 
statement of the old geographers. ‘The calcareous rock of 
the Cyrenaica is generally uniform in its composition, but varies 
on the tops of the mountains, their fracture being irregular 
and earthy, and their colour white, or yellow. It is, however, 
less hard than carbonated charcoal. ‘The rock is as full of 
shells at the base as at the summit; chiefly bivalves, among 
which the carden and the pecten predominate. 

The Bey of Tripoli, whom the author accompanied on his 
military expedition against his rebellious brother, does not 
shine as a warlike personage, though he is not deficient in his 
pretensions as a murderer. When the rebel fell back, he 
advanced: but, when the former maintained or returned to 
his post, he did not attempt to molest him. In the middle of 
June, however, intelligence being brought to him at Cyrene 
that his brother had fled for refuge to the gulph of Bomba, 
on the frontier of Egypt, his courage again rose, and he 
gave instant orders for pursuing him. ‘The writer describes 
the march to Derna, but had no opportunity of examining 
the bay between Apollonia and that place, which he supposes 
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to have been the Naustadmos, or naval station of the Cyre- 
neans. — From Derna, the rebel-prince having deserted his 
troops and escaped to Cairo, the army marched towards the 
gulph of Bomba; a vast bay bounded on the west by lofty 
mountains, which form Cape Razat, and slope by a gentle 
acclivity towards the east. This is said by geographers to be 
the harbour of Menelaus. 

Several precious relics of antiquity are scattered round 
Bengasi, which Dr. Della Cella is inclined to identify with the 
antient Berenice; and among them are gems and intaglios of 
exquisite workmanship, and in the highest preservation. 
Rossoni, the British vice-consul at Bengasi, has a fine and 
valuable collection of them. The following remarks deserve 
the attention of the antiquary. 


‘ Some of the gems in this valuable collection seem to repre- 
sent the arms or ensigns of different cities ; and we know that in 
ancient works there is often much similarity between the coins and 
the intaglios. ‘Two boys dancing under palm and olive trees are 
certainly allusive to the Cyrenaica; a trident between two dol- 
phins might belong to the maritime station of Naustadmos ; and 
that of Apollonia appears plainly indicated upon an agate, with a 
swan holding to its mouth a bent instrument like a trumpet, and 
having opposite to it a star and the letters AI cut upon the margin. 
Apollonia still continues to bear the name of the god who in the 
shape of a swan carried off and bore away to the Lybian shore 
Cyrene the daughter of Ipseus. 

¢ I am unable to ascertain to which of these maritime towns of 
Greek origin belongs an emerald bearing, in intaglio, under an 
oliye-branch, an Ibis, an insect like a bee or fly, and belcw them a 
head with a top-knot. Be not surprised if I place the Egyptian 
Ibis in cities of Greek origin ; I have already expressed my belief 
that the Greeks who landed and settled here borrowed much 
from their Egyptian neighbours ; and the more I study their 
monuments of antiquity, the more am I confirmed in my opinion. 
You may be convinced of it by examining the hundred and fifty 
wax impressions, which M. Rossoni permitted me to take from 
these gems, and which will accompany this letter ; and I especially 
call your attention to a small sardonyx, having the head of the 
ram Ammon =e acolumn. Greece never erected an altar to 
that divinity of pure, pastoral, and Lybian origin; but the Greeks 
of the Cyrenaica did not disdain to bend before the god of the 
shepherds who wandered among the adjacent mountains, and they 
only took care to dress the divinity in the Greek fashion. Among 
the numerous occupations of Mercury during his romantic life, 
that of a shepherd was one; Grecian vanity gratified itself by 
affecting to discover in the Lybian ram the worship of Mercury ; 
and my conjecture on this subject is proved to be founded, by the 
Caduceus engraved at the foot of the column which supports the 
head of the Ammonian ram. 


* Virgil 
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‘ Virgil engrafted the rustic mythology of Latium upon that of 
the Greeks ; and though poetry thus acquired an inexhaustible 
fund of beauty, the traces of the primitive times in Italy were’ 
strangely disturbed and confounded by it. The more attentively 
an experienced eye examines these gems, the more frequently will 
the habiliments of the Greek mythology be found upon an + cha 
tian ground. Many will be remarked to belong to a period tov 
remote for any connexion with Greece, as is proved by the divini- 
ties and other symbols engraved upon them, as well as by that 
rude workmanship which betrays the infancy of an art.’ 


We have now extracted the principal topics which we 
thought would interest the student of antiquity in Dr. Della: 
Cella’s expedition along the northern coast of Africa. As we 
have already remarked, the route went through a country once 
embellished with the most splendid monuments of antient 
art, and our article has on this account arrived at a length 
beyond proportion to the size of the work : — but, after all, 
it is rather a scanty repast which the Doctor has served up to 
us, and it has disappointed our appetite like the Barmecide’s 
entertainment in the oriental tale. Still it is impossible that 
the journey of a man of science and of reading, as the writer 
is, over such a track, though he may have executed his task 
imperfectly as an author, should not excite the curiosity of 
those readers who are devoted to similar researches. 





Art. III. Misccllaneous Works of the Right Honourable Henry 
Grattan. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1822. 


SHORT time since, (vol. xcvili. p. 113.) we noticed at con- 
siderable length the “* Speeches” of this celebrated orator 

and statesman, which were edited by his son. We are not 
told to whom we are indebted for the volume before us, which 
contains some of the early productions of Mr. Grattan’s pen, 
— the vernal blossomings of that singular genius, which was 
destined afterward to exercise so resistless a sway over the 
minds and feelings of his country: but we are sorry to observe 
that the publication bears infallible marks of the book- 
making system. It contains three hundred and eighty-eight 
pages, of which the Appendix occupies two hundred and 
ninety-three. If our readers feel some curiosity to know the 
contents of an appendix which, like the postscript to the 
Irishman’s letter, so much exceeds the size of the book, 
they will smile when they are told that, with indefatigable in- 
dustry, the columns of old Dublin news-papers have been 
ransacked for the materials which the editor has crammed 
into this lumber-room. First we have an abstract of the ef- 
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fective men who served in the different volunteer-corps of 
Ireland in 1782; then the proceedings of the several guilds 
who voted their freedom to Mr. Grattan, and the answers of 
that gentleman; addresses from the volunteers and other public 
bodies, with Mr. Grattan’s replies ; the Poyning’s law, and 
the act of George the First, with the act of repeal at full 
length; the proceedings of the Irish Whig Club, and the 
Catholic Board; addresses and speeches at the general elec- 
tions of 1790, 1806, and 1818, &c. &c. 

Yet we are thankful to the compiler for having rescued from 
oblivion a few specimens of the youthful talents of this cele- 
brated man, which are interesting not only because they bear 
the stamp and impress of a great mind, but because they tes- 
7 his early attention to the affairs of his country, and ex- 
hibit the first indications of the patriotic zeal which continued 
to glow in his bosom with so steady and consistent a warmth 
throughout a life dedicated to its service. Of these the most 
striking are two letters, forming part of a series of papers 
which appeared in Ireland during Lord ‘Townshend’s govern- 
ment, and obtained considerable reputation. They were first 
published in the year 1772 in the Freeman’s Journal, and af- 
terward collected in a single volume, intitled ‘* Baratariana ;” 
a name taken from “in Panga’s celebrated government, 
and under that similitude giving a narrative of Lord Town- 
shend’s viceroyship. ‘Those of our readers who are convers- 
ant in Irish history will probably recollect some of the most 
obnoxious measures of that nobleman’s administration, parti- 
cularly his conduct in proroguing the Irish parliament, and 
forcing on the House of Lords his protest against the 
proceedings of the Commons in rejecting a money-bill, 
which had been altered by the privy-council. Sir Hercules 
Langrishe, Mr. Flood, Mr. Parker Bushe, and Mr. Grattan, 
were the principal authors of the work. The dedication of the 
papers to Lord Townshend, by Mr. Grattan, reminds us in 
many respects of Junius; but it abounds with petty orna- 
ments, which the severer taste of that popular writer would 
have rejected as incongruous with the grave and dignified 
tone of his remonstrance, and as impediments to the impetuous 
torrent of his invective. We quote a specimen of its style and 
spirit, 


‘ In this kingdom, my Lord, from the time of your arrival in it, 
you were contented to degrade yourself below the condition, I 
will not say of a viceroy, but of a gentleman, and to become the 
miserable instrument of English tyranny. Through you, the little 
minister of the day, whoever he maa to be, played upon our 
constitution ; and, unfortunately, the engine that he used was 
directed, 
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directed, not to allay, but to inflame. Measures, differing indeed 
from those pursued in Great Britain, because adapted to another 
meridian, but eyually oppressive, practised against a country 
already sufficiently oppressed, —a determined perseverance in 
doctrines, as arbitrary and unconstitutional as any of the Mansfield 
code, touching the vitals of the state, and tending to deprive the 
representatives of the people of their most essential and incom- 
municable rights, —the same undue influence exerted on a com- 
plying House of Commons,— and the same declared hostilit 
against every man who did but assume the name of a friend to his 
country. These causes, I say, my Lord, all concurred to produce 
the same effects here, that a similar system had before produced 
in England: they excited, in every honest breast, the same free- 
dom of thinking and writing, the same spirit of candid represent- 
ation, and vigorous remonstrance, on the part of the people. 

‘ Here, too, the productions of the press were incited by a cir- 
cumstance which did not exist in England, — the unexampled in- 
temperance of publications on the part of the court. A paper, 
supported, my Lord, by your authority, perhaps occasionally sup- 
plied by your labours, went beyond the reserve of ordinary libel- 
Jers, and reproached the delicacy of the North Briton. Mr. 
Wagstaff’s essays *, distinguished for carrying personal invective 
into unusual excess, are still more remarkable for directing that 
invective against principle itself. It was not the false pretender to 
patriotism ; it was the name of patriot, and the virtues of patriot- 
ism which were insulted. Finding it vain to wage war against 
truth and conviction, against the wishes and the sense of the na- 
tion ; finding integrity in its own form invulnerable, and sophistry 
ineffectual, what was to be done? The domestic arguments, and 
the social affections of your opponents were viewed in the inverted 
glass of distortion, and imputed to them as crimes. In vain did 
the modesty of private life imagine itself secure. Its econom 
was burlesqued, its splendour was derided, its taste, its friendships, 
its most amiable characteristics, its finest feelings, whatever had 
dignity enough to be susceptible of violation, all were outraged, 
ridiculed, and distorted. It seemed as if every species of virtue 
was to be destroyed, before your Lordship could be defended. 
The style, too, of those essays, distinguished them ; it is too light 
for conviction. The cause of truth is seldom supported by farci- 
cal compositions, and by that more than Gallic gaiety with which 
the courtier sings Je Deum on the defeats of the constitution. 

‘ When Shaftesbury wished to attack truth and religion, he 
made ridicule the test of both; but a Hooker and a Locke de- 
fended them by other arms. The writers of “‘ The Mercury” speak 
to the nation on its most essential interests, in the frolicsome petu- 
Jance with which one slave might salute his fellow. Without any 
of the genius, they have all the vice of their great exemplar. 


we 





‘ * Letters in a work entitled ** The Batchelor,” written in 
support of Lord Townshend’s administration, and against the mem- 
bers then in opposition.’ 


‘ The 
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‘ ‘The following papers will reach you, my Lord, in another cout 
try. They will contribute to amuse those leisure moments, when you 
reflect on transactions that must once have agitated your bosom. 
They will recall those motley times of embarrassed indolence, — of 
broken councils, — of sordid society, —when business waited, while 
Dennis jested, and Cunningham * advised. You will look back to 
the sea, on which you once were tossed, and feel a joy to be on 
shore, though naked, and without a friend. In these moments of 
reflection and of safety, you will recollect that you have intro- 
duced into this country a long train of mischiefs ; that you have 
left a name, as little to be forgotten as it can be beloved; that the 
men who opposed you were not your enemies, nor the men who 
supported you your friends ; that your largesses were rejected by 
the spirit of indignant poverty ; that your favours, when they 
were received, were written in the sandy memory of disgusted 
hirelings, but your injuries engraven on the marble of the consti- 
tution. Softened and stung by these considerations, you will 
lament the time when you were called from the ranks to which 
you belong, and, from the ludicrous singularity of your genius, 
transplanted to a station, where honours did not grow around you ; 
and where, of all whom you have served, and all whom you have 
injured, your adversaries are those alone of whom you cannot 
complain.’ 


Perhaps the character of this light and unthinking but 
honest and upright nobleman, making due allowance for 
party-asperities, has never been more truly sketched than in 
the close of the letter to Lord Harcourt. 


¢ As to Lord Townshend, I shall say little of him. His spirit, 
his decorum, his ministry, his manners, all have been discussed, not 
much to his honour, still less to his reformation. Fortune raised 
this man to a ridiculous visibility, where the extravagant genius of 
his character fatally displayed itself. At one time he would elope 
from his office, and no man could say where the delegated crown 
had hid itself; at another time, business must follow him from 
haunt to haunt, and detect him with the most disgraceful com- 
pany, in the most disgraceful intimacy. The old servants of the 
court, accustomed to the regularity of former times, looked u 
with astonishment to a comet that seemed to have broken from 
one sphere, to introduce confusion into another. With respect to 
his friendships, it was impossible to say whom he loved, and not 
easy to determine whether he loved any one; as to bounty, the 
favour was cancelled before it was conferred, and the object of it 
hated for ever. It is not strange that such a character should 
exist ; but it is very strange, that in such a character there should 
be parts and genius; a momentary ray, which, like a faint wintry 
beam, shot and vanished. He had even starts of good feeling 
also, absorbed in a moment in the hurricane of his bosom, as his 



































































¢ * Two of Lord Townshend’s court.’ 
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parts were lost in the clouds of his understanding. I speak of his 
foibles; as to his vices, 1 shall not dwell upon them We saw 
this man arrayed like majesty, and felt indignation; we see him 
now descend from the throne, and are ashamed that he was ever 
an object of serious resentment. We leave him to the vacancy of 
a mind ill suited to retreat, and now accustomed to the farce of 
state, and the blunder of business. We leave him to a country 
that his talents will never injure, — to an office which we wish he 
may discharge better *, and to a large patronage, from which we 
hope he may not derive a multitude of enemies.’ 


The rest of that part of the book, which purports to contain 
the miscellaneous writings of Mr. Grattan, is composed of ob- 
servations on the Mutiny-bill, with some strictures on Lord 
Buckinghamshire’s administration in Ireland, 1781; a letter 
to the citizens of Dublin, declining to be the member for that 
city as long as the Irish representation remained unreformed; 
a declaration and petition to be presented to his Majesty, con- 
taining the principal grounds of the applications made by 
divers of his Irish subjects for redress, and also a vindication 
of his people against the traduction of his ministers; and an 
answer to a pamphlet by Lord Clare against the Union. From 
this latter tract we copy the following observations on the 
Catholic question, ‘* the great argument’ which Mr. Grattan’s 
life was spent in elucidating and defending; and with this 
citation we close our article. 


‘ I will give tle learned author every advantage, and, contrar 
to my fixed and unalterable opinion, admit the policy of er d 
ing the Catholics from the constitution ; yet should I, nevertheless, 
condemn the hostile and outrageous manner in which that exclu- 
sion was defended. “ If,” says he, ‘‘ the Catholics do not subvert 
the Protestant government, they must resist the ruling passions 
and propensities of the human mind; they can never be cordially 
affected to his Majesty’s government. [ am confident, the old 
Roman superstition is as rank in Ireland now asin 1741 : the pro- 
found ignorance of the lower order, the general abhorrence of 
the Protestant religion by the people, qualify them to receive an 
impression their priests can make; and if their minds be divested 
of veneration for the priest, such is the ignorance and barbarit 
of the people, that they would fall into a state of rude nature : the 
Popish superstition is not confined to the lower order, it flourishes 
in full vigour amongst the higher order.” 

‘ This was the language, improper because not founded in fact, 
and impolitic and indecent in any man, though the facts could 
support it; idle, empty, and shallow ranting. The best way to 
distinguish the indecorum of such a aichth, is to advert to a 
speech made on the same side of the question, by a gentleman 





‘* He was afterwards created Master-General of the Ordnance.’ 
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who said every thing that could be urged against their pretensions, 
without uttering a single syllable which could give offence to their 
ersons, so that the Catholics might much more easily forgive the 
atter his vote than the former his speech ; and, on a comparison 
of the two productions, you will see the eminent superiority of 
sense with temper, over talents without it. There are two sides 
in this question which men of principle might take, for the mea- 
sure or against it; but the ministry that took both parts, could be 
justified by neither. The fact was, that the ministry encouraged 
the Protestants, and forsook them afterward ; they brought for- 
ward the grand juries, and deserted them also — then to the Ca- 
tholics — then to the Protestants — then back again to the Ca- 
tholics, and then to the Protestants once more. ‘This was a great 
mistake, but there was a greater, and that was to be found in 
those speeches and publications from a quarter in high confidence, 
which vilified the acts of concession in the moment of conferring 
them ; and, affecting to support the King’s government, called the 
bill he had recommended an act of insanity. The incoherent plan 
was erroneous, but this was infatuation, it was the petulance of 
power, it was the insolence of wealth, it was the intoxication of a 
minister in a state of sudden and 1 being breathing out on 
a great and ancient description of his Majesty's subjects the frenzy 
of his politics and the fury of his faith, with all the feminine 
anger of a feverish and distempered intellect. It went to deprive 
the Protestant ascendancy of the advantage of temper, and of the 
graciousness of good manners, which should always belong to the 
powerful sect ; it went to deprive the state of a certain comeli- 
ness of deportment and mild dignity which should always belong 
to government ; it fought in the King’s colours against the King’s 
benevolence; it went to deprive his Majesty of the blessings of 
gratitude, and his people of the blessings of concord: it went to 
corrode where the crown had intended to heal, and it curdled with 
the temper of the minister the manna that was descending from 
the throne. 
¢ The argument that accompanied this invective was of little 
moment; a man in a fury cannot argue; the weakness of his 
reasoning will be exactly in proportion to the strength of his 
passion.’ 





Art. IV. Plans for the Government and liberal Instruction of 
Boys, in large Numbers ; drawn from Experience. 8vo. pp. 238. 
7s.6d. Boards. Whittakers. 1822. 


I’ we do not discover much novelty in this author’s remarks, 
we perceive much tumor and affectation in his style. His 
plan is principally founded on that to which a considerable 
degree of popularity has been given by the writings of 
Mr. Edgeworth. Instead of overloading the memory with 
rules and distinctions, and wearying the attention by poring 
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over signs without any knowlege of the things signified, it is 
recommended to rouse the pupil’s curiosity, to excite some 
interest in the subject of his lessons, and in fact to study life 
and nature before language, and language before grammar. 
A detail of the system pursued in the author’s own academy 
is inserted in an early part of the volume; with a minute 
account of the discipline, the hours of study and of relax- 
ation, the ringing of bells, and the marching to and fro of 
the pupils, as well as of a court of judicature and a mimic trial 
by jury. 

Much doubtless remains to be done in improving the gene- 
ral system of education, and considerable service might be 
expected if different masters would lay before the public the 
results of their experience: but it seems to us a mistake to 
consider the quantum of knowlege acquired at schaol as the 
test of any mode ef education. ‘That mode, whatever it may 
be, is best which forms the best habits; which furnishes the 
mind, in a given time, not with the highest attainments, but 
with the best faculties for future attainment; and which qua- 
lifies the pupil to exert himself steadily, strenuously, and 
vigorously, in any pursuit to which the real concerns of life 
may render it necessary for him to devote his attention. Frivo- 
lity of mind is a much greater failing than want of accom- 
plishment, and premature acquirements are much oftener a 
bane than a benefit to the possessor. ‘The present writer in- 
forms us that not only has his system undergone much misre- 
presentation, but he himself has experienced much undeserved 
obloquy, and that the hope of obviating such inconvenience 
was one of his primary motives for writing this work: but 
we are somewhat perplexed to understand how such an 
object can be attained by an anonymous publication, We 
transcribe the ensuing passages as favorable specimens of the 
treatise ; and as containing observations which, although they 


are by no means new, are not yet diffused or appreciated as 
they ought to be: 


‘ We are well aware that Latin cannot be taught in the way in 
which we learn our mother-tongue; but we are also aware, that 
masters might imitate nature rather more than they do, with great 
profit to their pupils and great ease to themselves. 

‘ It is usual to attribute the extreme facility with which lan- 
guages are acquired by a residence in the countries where the 
are spoken, partly to the necessity which the pupil feels for study, 
and partly to his daily opportunities of hearing the language used 
by persons who thoroughly understand it. Stimulus to exertion, 
then, and good models, are the advantages of this mode of instruc- 
tion, and they are great ones ; but can they not be supplied, at 
least in a very considerable degree, in other situations ? 


‘ Of 
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‘ Of the motives to improvement we have already treated at 
length *; and we have shown that no insurmountable obstacle 
exists, to their all being brought to bear upon the subject of our 

resent examination. e have next to consider how far we can 
supply good models, or examples; and here we must. confess we 
have a greater difficulty to overcome. 

‘ When the foreign student makes it understood by signs that he 
is in want, for instance, of a glass of water, and is told how he 
ought to express himself in the language of the country, the plea- 
sure which he feels in his acquisition, and the vivid associations 
which are produced in his mind by the reality of the transaction, 
assist in fixing the lesson in his memory. 

‘ The nearest approach that we can make towards placing our 
pupils in this situation of the foreigner is, to engage them in com- 
mitting to memory the dramas of the language which they are 
studying ; and this we do: but we are aware that representative 
conversation does not come home to the feelings, like that which 
spontaneously arises from the real business of life. Because the 
cireumstances, habits, manners, and modes of thinking, of the 
dramatist, not being those of the student, they cannot present 
such vivid images to the mind, and of course cannot produce asso- 
ciations of equal force and duration; neither is the language so 
committed to memory furnished at the precise moment when its 
want is felt. | 

‘ None but the experienced instructor can properly estimate the 
value of creating a wish for information before he supplies it. 
There is a hunger of the mind as well as of the body, and it 
is equally necessary to render the mental aliment either palatable 
or nutritious. 

¢ But with all thése drawbacks, the acting of plays is a most 
valuable means of acquiring languages. Even shadows affect the 
mind, to a certain degree, and consequently strengthen the links 
of association ; besides, many of the objects which are spoken of 
in the dramatic dialogue, as armour, weapons, chains, dresses, &c., 
can be brought upon the stage. Many of the actions represented 
as taking place can be really performed. Characters are com- 
pletely separated in the minds of the pupils, by being assumed by 
distinct persons. Motive is given for many rehearsals ; by which 
not only the words are fixed in the memory, but the allusions are 
gradually discerned and made familiar to the learner. Actors, it 
has been said, are the best of commentators ; and the master will 
find, that an obscure passage is often cleared to his satisfaction, 
while teaching the inflections of the voice, and the gesture of the 
body, requisite for its due effect upon the audience. So that al- 
though this exercise has not all the power of actual conversation, 
it is very much superior to a drawling repetition-lesson, in which 
the pupil stammers out his half-learnt words, without affixing to 
them any ideas, without feeling interest in them, and. consequently 
without a chance of preserving them in his recollection. 





‘ * Chap. ITI.’ 
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‘ The ease with which ideas are retained in the memory, when 
associated with objects of sense, is well known, and has often been 
pointed out. The recurrence. of sounds which are connected 
with any event often recals the circumstances of it strongly to the 
mind. A return to the scenes of early youth will awaken recol- 
lections which have lain dormant for years ; and, with some per- 
sons, perfumes, and even objects of taste, have the same power. 
‘This great law of our. nature has hardly met with due attention in 
the business of education ; it forms, however, the foundation of al- 
most all schemes of artificial memory, and is the secret by which 
so many wonders have been wrought. 

‘ The magical effects of artificial memory have induced us at 
various times to try if some one of the many plans before the world 
might not be serviceable in our own school; but hitherto our at- 
tempts have not been successful.* The great defect in all the 
schemes which have come under our notice, is, that the image 
which the pupil is directed to attach to the words of his lesson is 
not that naturally raised by them. ‘Thus we recollect, in a work 
purporting to be a detail of the system of Professor Feinagle, di- 
rections are given for learning Goldsmith’s Hermit, which begins — 


‘ « Turn, gentle hermit of the dale.” 


‘ First, the pupil is told to conceive of a large tower, like the 
Tower of Babel, with a winding ascent on the outside; then to 
suppose a hermit standing upon the top of it, ‘* turning with in- 
conceivable rapidity !” 

‘ That it is possible by such a process to commit any number of 
words to memory, we do not at all doubt. We are equally willing 
to admit that the pupil ‘ will as readily repeat them backwards as 
forwards ;” nay, we go farther, for we think that for all purposes 
of either pleasure or profit the backward repetition will be quite 
as eligible as the forward. 

‘ The fact is, that these false images entirely drive the true 
ones out of the mind; so that, unless it is useful to know mere 
idle words without any real signification, nothing is learned by this 
process. Yet after all, it may be doubted whether the topical 
system, or that of associating ideas with places, may not be useful, 
when the subject itself is not necessarily connected with imagery 
of its own. On this latter question we speak with diffidence, be- 
cause our course of experiments is not completed ; but of the im- 
policy of substituting false imagery for true, we have. a. more 
confident opinion. 

‘ We have wandered thus far from our subject, in order to show, 
even by these (as we conceive) mistaken systems, the power of 
sensible ideas on the mind. The lesson which we have drawn from 
a consideration of the different plans of artificial memory, that 
have at various times come under view, is, that although it is not 
politic to load the minds of children with false imagery, it is highly 





‘ * Grey’s ‘“ Memoria Technica” is an exception, but its utility 
is confined to numbers.’ 
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important for them never to commit a passage to memory, or, if 
possible, even to read it, without gaining an accurate conception 
of its real and natural associations. 

‘ With this view, we strongly recommend instructors to supply 
themselves, when teaching the classics, with ancient maps and 
oe and with plates or drawings of ships, temples, houses, altars, 

omestic and sacred utensils, robes, and of every object of which 
they are likely to read. A classical garden, too, or a collection 
of plants and shrubs mentioned by the poets, would be a desirable 
accession to a school; nor would a collection of models of ancient 
warlike machinery be less useful. 

‘ It is impossible to calculate the injury which the minds of 
children suffer from the habit of receiving imperfect ideas. It 
gradually weakens, and in some instances destroys, the powers, 
both of reasoning and imagination: the reasoning powers — be- 
cause reasoning is the act of comparing ideas with ideas, which 
must evidently stop for want of materials, if those ideas are so 
shadowy as not to have “a local habitation and a name” in the 
pupil’s mind: the powers of imagination — because imagination is 
the act of forming ideas into new combinations, which is equally 
impossible, unless they have distinct shapes and definite forms. 

‘ To return to our imitation of the method by which a foreigner 
learns languages. We have attempted to show, that the two great 
advantages of stimulus, and the opportunity of imitating good 
models, which are so much insisted upon in the case of fureigners, 
may, to a certain extent, be enjoyed at home; but there is an- 
other advantage, rarely adverted to, which requires a very careful 
consideration. 

‘ A child and a foreigner learn synthetically: they are told, for 
instance, that a certain building which they inhabit is called a 
house ; this fact is, by association, firmly fixed in their minds ; the 
child considers it a proper name, (for with children all names are 
at first proper,) and so would the foreigner, if he had not already 
learnt how to generalize in his own language: he is, however, 
aware that it is generic, and uses it according to the analogy to 
which he has been accustomed; but he does not trouble himself 
with all the restrictions and extensions of the genus ; — he does 
not, for instance, learn on the same day, and at the same time, 
that certain houses are called cottages, and certain others palaces; 
nor is he reminded, that a family, a commercial establishment, and 
sometimes a council of legislators, are called a house; but the 
idea is left to settle itself in his memory, before it receives these 
little modifications ; and when he finds that the word house has an- 
other ae he at the same time has some new association given 
to him, which fixes the subsidiary fact as firmly in his memory 
as the first. The child is obliged to learn altogether thus; but 
the foreigner may turn to his dictionary, and find all the meanings 
of the word ; and as he does not do this until he has felt the want 
of the information of which he is in search, he seizes it with eager- 
ness, and preserves it without difficulty. It is the same with the 
inflexions of words. A foreigner (and indeed a child, after he has 
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begun to generalize) will inflect all his words regularly ; but, when 
he has made a few mistakes, he will thank you for a grammar, and 
esteem a complete list of exceptions a great prize.* 

‘ This appears to us to be the natural way of learning ; and we 
think, that if our readers carefully retrace the history of their own 
minds they will find that the greater part of knowledge is gained 
in the same manner; that is, by learning particulars, and then ar- 
ranging those particulars into classes; for we find, that even those 
who begin to teach by means of rules, always add an example, 
which (as far as our own experience goes) is more depended upon 
for,conveying ideas than the rule itself. 

‘ Thus the principle of what we contend for is conceded, and all 
the difference between the system which we advocate, and that in 
common use, is, that we would store the mind of the learner with 
many examples, before we call upon him to classify them, and de- 
duce from them rules and general principles. 

‘ The disposition to generalize soon arises in the mind ; and if 
the teacher were careful not to give his pupil a rule, until he was 
sure that the boy must have felt the want of one, it would be 
eagerly acquired, and readily apprehended ; nor would he have so 
often to reproach his pupil with the faultiness of his memory.’ 


We could wish that less occasion really existed for the 
author’s comments on the habit of leaving tasks once under- 
taken in an unfinished state: but we apprehend that his view 
of the mischiefs arising from such a practice will be recognized 
by many individuals as too true a picture. 


‘ One of the most valuable habits of life is that of completing 
every undertaking. The mental dissipation in which persons of 
talent often indulge, and to which they are, perhaps, more prone 
than others, is destructive beyond what can readily be imagined. 
A man who has lost the power of prosecuting ‘a task the moment 
its novelty is gone, or it is become encumbered with difficulty, has 
reduced his mind into a state of the most lamentable and wretch- 
ed imbecility. His life will inevitably be one of shreds and 
patches. ‘The consciousness of not having persevered to the end 
of any single undertaking will hang over him like a spell, and_par- 





‘ * The intelligent instructor must often have observed, in 
teaching a boy the rules and exceptions of a grammar, that he 
learns to consider both as of equal importance to be remembered ; 
or perhaps, indeed, the exceptions, as they occupy the largest 
space in the book, will have the superiority : in learning from prac 
tice, (and using the grammar only as a book of reference) as he 
must meet with many more words following the rule than deviat- 
ing from it, the proper order of importance is preserved. In the 
list of exceptions, we often find words, which a student might have 
read the classic authors for years without meeting with: surely a 
knowledge of them, and their inflexions, ought not to be put on a 
level in his mind with that of a general rule.’ 
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alyze all his energies ; and he will at last believe, that, however 
fair may be his prospects, and however feasible his plans, he is 
Jated never to succeed. 

‘ The habit of finishing ought to be formed in early youth. 
We take care to reward no boy for fragments, whatever may be 
their excellence. We know nothing of his exertions until they 
come before us in a state of completion. The consequence is, 
that every one learns to measure his powers. He undertakes 
nothing which he has not a rational hope of accomplishing ; and 
having begun, and knowing that he can receive neither fame nor 
profit by instalments, he is urged forcibly on to the end of his 
course.’ 


The author’s grounds for preferring public to private edu- 
cation of boys are sensible: but his accounts of bell-ringings, 
and drillings, and gymnastic, exercises, seem unnecessarily 
extended, and calculated merely ad captandum vulgus. Indeed, 
we cannot but regret that he did not write a general treatise 
on education, instead of publishing a book which is so in- 
terlarded with details of the discipline and routine of some 
imaginary or existing institution, that we scarcely know whe- 
ther to characterize it as a treatise on education or as an Irish 
advertizement of*some unspecified school. 





Art. V. Dramas of the Ancient World. By David Lyndsay. 
8vo. pp.278. 10s. 6d. Boards. Edinburgh, Blackwood ; 
London, Cadell. 1822. 


gE dramas contained in this volume are in number ostensi- 
bly eight; viz. the Deluge, the Plague of Darkness, the 
Last Plague, Rizpah, Sardanapalus, the Destiny of Cain, the 
Death of Cain, and the Nereid’s Love : — but the two Plagues 
are in fact but portions of the drama of Moses, and those 
which relate to the first murderer must be placed together as 
the drama of Cain. Rizpah consists of only one scene, and 
the Nereid’s Love is a sort of pastoral. Instead, therefore, of 
eight ‘ Dramas of the Antient World,’ the volume presents 
to us two dramas of the ancient world, fragments of two sacred 
dramas, one play from profane history, (Sardanapalus,) and a 
dramatic poem founded on the heathen mythology. — Conse- 
quently, as far as a title and a table of contents may be 
expected to indicate what is to be found in a book, we think 
that the title and the table before us are neither fairly charac- 
teristic nor properly illustrative. 

In a prefixed advertizement, Mr. Lyndsay (if such really be 
the writer’s name) entreats permission to assert, and credit when 
he does assert, that the coincidence of his having chosen the same 
subject 
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subject with Lord Byron for two of his dramas is entirely 
accidental. We can only give the author permission to assert 
what is true, and we shall give him credit when he does (shall) 
assert the truth: but the sentence seems to-us to have been 
constructed, perhaps a little at the expence of grammar, with 
studied ambiguity ; or at least it is so expressed that the reader 
will probably understand it in one sense, while the author 
may indulge something like jesuitry or mental reservation in 
intending it in a different sense. ~ Be this as it may, how- 
ever, Mr. L. has shewn himself throughout the wok (with 
the exception of the Nereid’s Love) to be a studious imitator 
and exaggerator of Lord Byron’s style. He is perpetually 
straining and gasping after the sublime; and in many parts, 
by concentrating his attention to a particular situation, he has 
exhibited both intensity and grandeur of conception: but he 
has been less happy in his endeavors to intersperse the pathe- 
tic and interesting descriptions which form the greatest 
beauty, and constitute the secret charm, of Lord Byron’s com- 
positions. Mr. L.’s skill in versification, also, exceptin 
when he is exactly echoing the numbers of his original, is 
lamentably deficient; and his grammatical and metrical errors 
are so gross, that we confess ourselves to have been astonished 
that passages of such excellence, (strong though be the word) 
as may be found in the volume, could have been produced by 
an author who seems to have had so little education, and who 
must have relied in his composition entirely on his own stron 
feelings and conceptions, and on the quickness of his imitative 
talents. | 

The Deluge, and Cain, are in our judgment the best of the 
plays. The following account of Firaoun’s dream in the fore 
mer is a favorable specimen of the author’s manner : 


‘ Firaoun. In my sleep, 
Methought I sat upon my golden throne, 
And all my iords around me. Music spake 
Sweetly my praises, and my people join’d, 
Voicing my triumphs with the instruments 
In harmony celestial. Suddenly, 
An awful voice, unlike the tones of man, 
Summon’d them from my presence. One by one 
They went, — and ne’er return’d, — for by his name 
Was each man summon’d ! — I beheld them go, 
And angrily, but had no power to stay, 
Nor they to shun the voice ;— they went, and I 
Was left alone upon my golden throne, 
In my deserted hall ! — Then I grew sad, 
And went abroad to find some human face, 
That might convince me I was not alone, — 
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But I found none !— not one! and I was there 

The sole, lone, living thing ! — The king of death 
Had traversed my realms, and all my friends 

Had follow’d in his train. — Mankind was dead ! 
The world of animals partook their doom, 

For in unnatural quietness they lay, 

The tiger, and the lamb, at rest together ; 

And all the air was dark’ned by the swarms 

Of birds that dropp’d around me, without wound. 
They fell, and died before me! the trees groan’d, 
And shook with dying agonies, and, anon, 

They were all bare and blasted, and expir’d 

With hideous crashings! The plants shrunk, and vanish’d 
Quite from the lap of earth. — The flowers wither’d, 
And earth’s green mantle, studded with bright buds, 
Was chang’d to one of black! a robe of mourning, 
Which cover’d all her form. — The sun was gone, 
And in his place I saw a gap in heaven, 

From which there flow’d a cataract of fire, 

As it would fall to purify the earth, 

And be the grave of all things! Then I shriek’d, 
And ran unto my home, but one pursued. 

{ knew not whence he came, nor what his form, 

But giant-like his step, — and his swart arm 

Was as a god’s for might ; — he held me fast, 

And with a scourge, of living serpents fram’d, 

Tore off my quivering flesh, and I had strength 
Only for groans and prayers: they were not heard, 
And in that mortal agony I woke. 

“— -— — — — [ Pause. 

Why speak ye not ? Louchanem, dost thou fear 

A dream, a very dream? the heated fruit 

Of the last banquet, of the gay carouse, 

We revell’d in together? ’tis no more! 

Come, laugh ! — laugh merrily ! — Some music, ho ! 
Let the loud instruments discourse of joy, 

For even the Chaldean smiles at the conceit, 

That woe should threaten Firaoun !’ 


We cannot forbear to extract from the same drama the 
speech of Chasalim when he sees the corpse of Semronda, on 
account of the intrinsic beauty of some parts; though not for 
the dramatic excellence of the whole, since it is entirely un- 


suitable in the situation of the parties. — Firaoun says, 


‘ There is thy bride, I give her to thine hand, — 
Take her, and get thee gone! 

‘ Louchanem. He cannot speak. 
See how the big drops gather on his face, 
And his lips chatter, though they do not speak ; 
His eye is rolling, wild despair is fix’d 
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Upon his moody brow! He speaks — attend 
To his departing music! 
‘ Chasalim. Death hath gather’d 
The flower I lov’d to wear, within his bosom, 
Enamour’d of its fragrance, and his breath 
Hath wither’d not its beauty !— Oh! how gently 
He bow’d his cold regality to woo, 
And she hath grown enamour’d of his kiss, 
And met it smilingly. — See how she lies 
On his chill breast, as though upon a bank 
Of sunshine and sweet flowers. — Royal death ! 
King of pale loveliness, thou hast a spouse 
Worthy of thy high greatness. 
‘ Firaoun. Ha! he falls ! 
He must not die ! — He shall not ! — Raise him up! 
So! there !— his senses wander’d, — they return — 
He knows us, and his doom! 
‘ Chasalim. Oh monster! monster! 
Son of the cursed race, whose sin abhorr’d 
Was the first murderer, and struck out life 
When it was early kindled, when the Earth 
Was in her youth, and beautiful, and fresh 
From her Creator’s hand! Thou worthy son 
Of such a hell-struck sire! gore dipp’d fiend ! 
O mad Chasalim! Thus, thus is the doom 
Told by the prophet seal’d ! 


We suspect that, in the drama of Cain, the author has re- 
ceived material assistance from the perusal of the tragedy of 
‘¢ Prometheus chained,” in Mr. Potter’s admirable translation 
of AEschylus. * The Destiny of Cain’ is an exact counterpart 
of Io’s wanderings, as ‘ the Fate of Cain’ is of Prometheus’s 
death. 

The fragments of the play of Moses are written with con- 
siderable spirit: but in many passages, where the author aims 
at the sublime, he falls into expressions and trains of thought 
that are wholly destructive of such an effect. Thus, in the 
first part of that drama, in the dialogue between Joshua and 
Moses, when the Supreme Being is supposed to be passing by 
in limited form, Moses observes ; 


—‘ He comes, the Terrible ! 
In judgmeat mantled — dark, as darkest death ! 
Before him horror, and behind despair ! [ Stands motionless. 


¢ JOSHUA enters. 


‘ Joshua. Master, the people murmur at thy stay ; 
And now, impatient of thy presence, come 
With slow steps up the mountain. 
‘ The People. Leader sage, 
Why hast thou left us? Why hast thou provok’d 
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The rage of Pharaoh, and thy children left 
To bear his anger’s weight ? — O leave us, father ; 
Reprove no more, but leave us in our bondage. 
¢ Moses. Hush, hush! let him not hear! for scarcely yet 
Hath he pass’d onward to his dreadful post ; 
The loosen’d feathers of his jet black wings 
Are floating yet above us. — Silence, silence! 
Let him not hear thee, Jacob; for he goes 
Brimful of wrath, the wine-cup in his hand ! — 
Let not one drop be thine,’ 


A few lines before the commencement of this quotation, 
Moses exclaims, ‘ He comes, but zo in light-created vest- 
ments.’ This no for nof, unless an error of the press, is an 
inveterate Scotch violation of grammar. 

In the part called the Plague of Darkness, the hymn to 
Isis is so close an imitation of the hymn to Sabrina, in Comus, 
as to sound on the ear exactly as a parody. 

The play of Sardanapalus is so extraordinary a resemblance 
of Lord Byron’s tragedy, in many parts, that it mocks all be- 
lief of its freedom from imitation. The character of the 
monarch and of his favorite female, his distribution of rewards 
to his associate warriors, his preparation for death, &c. &c. are 
all after the Byronian model. 

The Nereid’s Love is on the whole a complete failure. It 
is written very much in the manner of some late productions 
under the name of Barry Cornwall: but the author before us 
has none of the taste and delicacy which (with whatever de- 
merits they may be accompanied) pervade the productions of 
that pseudonymous writer. He is evidently out of his sphere; 
for his real forte seems to lie in the concentrative force and 
energy of his imagination, and in giving life and reality to 
strange and wild situations; while the tender passions and 
gentler emotions of the heart are not the subjects of his do- 
main. — The ensuing passage from the Deluge is by much his 
happiest attempt on the middle range of poetry, where he 
unites a mixture of beauty and delicacy with something grand 
and supernatural. Semronda is invoking Sleep to visit Chasa- 
lim, and pours forth her incantation : 


—‘ Lie thee down 
On the green bosom of thy mother-earth, 
A bed of richest fragrance ; — rest, while I 
In thy behalf woo the pleas’d king of sleep 
With gentle blandishments unto thy couch, 
Courting the gentle pressure of his hand 
Upon thy heated brow. Come, soothing power! 
Thou soft, sweet Twilight, that doth link the day 
Of glowing life, with the dark night of death ! — 
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Come! Spread thy dusky mantle like a veil 
Between the world, and this thy votary, 
And shut it from his thought. O gentle king, 
Come smilingly, and let his fever ‘de lip 
Drink deeply of thy crow ned cup, which bears 
The draught of Time’s oblivion. May it steep 
His weary sense into forgetfulness |! — 
Or if it be thy will, that on his soul 
Should rise the images of this world’s deeds, 
Then, let thy urn of shadows, gentle sleep, 
Be fll’d with visions bright of future Joy 
That if it please thee from the world of night, 
To give those winged visitants release, 
They may, as spirits of beauty, float around 
His weary couch ;— clearing the heavy air 
From fumes of mix ortal ; erossness, — breathing heaven, — 
Whispering of love and joy, — that on his lip 
May sit a smile, and on his soul delight, 
Dooth d by that char:ned slumber! 

‘ Chasalim. How resist 
That voice melodious, soft as infant’s sleep, 
Or Moonlight, kissing the enamour’d breast 
Of the pale stream between the veiling leaves 
Of envious Lotus, who for jealousy 
Covereth the silvery god, and eagerly 
Mounteth to steal that kiss his weeping sire 
Waiteth with tender rapture ; — soft as hope, 
The secret hope oflove; or as the day-dream 
‘That comes upon us whea our hearts are full, 
Taking the soul abroad to the wide fields 
Of air-hung Fancy, leaving the dull house, 
The body, tenantless ! — What were the words 
She sung ? — for it was music, — was it not, 
That came so soothingly upon my spirit, 
Charming it into rapture, floating round me 
Like airs of heaven visiting the brow 
Of the poor fever’d man ! — the Paradise 
OF sound, — the music hallow’d of the heavens, 
To which, at the Creation’s birth, the stars 
Mov’d in their orbits, and the radiant kings 
Sung in immortal verse the victory 
Of Tight o'er brooding darkness ! 

‘ Semronda. Sleep ! O sleep! 
While I prepare the offerings of power 
Yor our angelic altars. From this vase 
Of purest crystal, — lo !— the sacred dew 
Gather’d from Hermon’s top I pour ; — the tears 
Of Semiazas, when the mighty band, 
The proud two hundred, swore eternal faith 
To him, their chief, as, quitting their bright heaven, 
They sprung to earth, and on that mountain's height 
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Thunder’d defiance to the shuddering stars, 
Who veil’d themselves in dark and heavy clouds, 
Dreading lest that their rage and desperate force 
Should pluck them from their orbits, and to earth 
Dash them, shorn of their glories !— Angel drops! 
Fall on the stainless marble ! — and with them 

I throw the healing herb, the plant of power, 
Wound closing Byblus, whose mysterious aid 

To him we owe ; — and then, the royal wood 

Of the tall kingly cedar, and a branch 

Of melancholy Gopher, scented Henna ; — 
And lastly, from thy parent stream, I take 
Thee, golden daughter of the silver flood, 

Thou sun-rob’d lily, and of thy rich flowers, 
Form thus a conqueror’s diadem to crown 

My gifts to Semiazas ! — May the fire 

Consume my offerings, that in golden clouds, 
Breathing celestial odours, they may rise 

Unto the air-hung palace.of my sire, 

Filling its domes with perfumes grateful to 

His purer essence, till in tranc’d delight 

He beat the sweet air with his mighty wings, 
And light upon his altar! Now the fire 
Creeps to the offerings, — and now ascends 

In spiral columns of celestial brightness. — 
Enter my virgins, and, as rise the flames, 

Lift up your voices to the middle air, 

And, with the song of sweetness, which he loves, 
Draw down the king of angels!’ 





We have made these citations so extensive, in order that our 
readers may be enabled to judge for themselves respecting the 
real merits of this author, and may perceive that considerable 
power and excellence are displayed in the volume, though 
every page betrays blunders of metre and language which 
might at first view deter a reader from farther perusal. The 
inequalities and the errors, indeed, that occur in these dramas, 
are truly surprizing. As specimens of grammatical blunders, 
the following are obvious : 

‘ In my sleep 
Came images of horror on my soul, 


And threats of coming evil, from my mind 
Hath vanished all forms.’ (P. 8. line 12.) 


‘ The mighty curtain, whose inclosing folds 
Doth hide the golden gates of Heaven.’ (P. 180. line 17.) 


_ © Is it thee 
Royal Apollo, who doth hide thy bow.’ (P. 265. line 11.) 


~ © Though I have 


Fallen, I’m not as thee ; —I am not cursed 


With immortality of crime,’ (P. 224. line 18.) 
© Hark! 
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‘ Hark ! — how roars 
The thunder of the upper world! and glares 
Above thy blackened head celestial fires ! 
Dost thoi not fear their glory?’ (P. 225. line 10.) 


As to metrical errors, it may be sufficient to specify Judéan, 
(p. 144.) and Belészs, (pages 138, 139. and 150.) ; while Salo- 
menes has the first e long in p. 141. and short in pages 143. 
and 146. In p. 141. * Curdistan’s grape is dried in the juice 
of violets.’ ‘To dry a substance in a fluid is rather an Hiber- 
nian expression: but this process, we suppose, is to be snspis- 
sation. 

We are pained, however, with the task of pointing out the 
deficiencies of an author who seems to have been gifted with 
genius and imitative power. If he should follow up his poeti- 
cal pursuits, not discouraged by deficiencies from which indeed 
he may free himself by labor and industry, we would still 
seriously adyise him, for his own sake, not to appear again 
before the public without having submitted his manuscript to 
the perusal of some Englishman of education. 





Art. VI. Letters from Spain. By Don Leucadio Doblado. 
8vo. pp. 483. 15s. Boards. Colburn and Co. 1822. 


W E understand chat the author of this volume is a Spanish 

gentleman who was’educated for the priesthood, but, en- 
tertaining some doubts as to the infallibility of the church of 
Rome, he deemed it expedient to retreat to this country, 
where he has resided for many years. In adopting an Eng- 
lish home, he determined also to assume an English name, 
and, anglicizing his Spanish appellation by a tautological ad- 
dition, he has called himself ‘* the Reverend Blanco White.” 
The name in the title-page is of course fictitious. 

The merit of these letters, which are dated from the year 
1798 to 1808, consists not merely in giving an accurate and 
entertaining account of modern Spanish life and manners, for 
with those topics the narratives of our own travellers, espe- 
cially Townsend, have made us sufficiently acquainted, though 
the information of a native must still have a pre-eminence: 
but they call for our attention in a more important point of 
view, as exhibiting a vigorous and masterly sketch of the 
moral and political state of Spain previously to its late regen- 
eration; at the same time affording us such an insight into 
the Spanish character, as may assist us in examining the 
causes which have led to that great event, and ascertaining the 
probability of the success and stability of the new system. 
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No country ever presented a more interesting aspect than 
Spain offers at the present moment : — she has every claim to 
our regard and sympathy that can be imagined. With all 
the trammels which a long-continued despotism, and a super- 
stition even more degrading than that despotism, could bind 
around her, she still preserved a sense of the blessings of free- 
dom ; and not even her protracted servitude has rendered her 
unfit for the enjoyment of them. Throughout the long period 
of her struggles, she has proved by her resolution, her con- 
stancy, and her wise moderation, (that rarest virtue in popu- 
lar changes, ) that she has a title to success ; and it is impossible 
for us to remember the trials and sufferings of so noble a 

ple without feeling a lively interest in their welfare. ‘The 
horrors of the French invasion were poorly compensated by 
the chance of a better system of things, of which the edminis- 
tration of Joseph afforded a transient expectation; while the 
re-establishinent of the antient dynasty was marked by the 
destruction of every hope of freedom. ‘Those who had fought 
and bled for their country were rewarded with exile or death, 
and this rigor and injustice were for a time successful. Lacy 
and Porlier perished: but the spirit which had prompted 
them survived. At Jength, however, the great blow was 
struck, and Spain arose from her chains. In the exasper- 
ation of repeated defeats, it would not have been extraordi- 
nary if the Spaniards had now repaid some of that debt of 
injury which they owed to their rulers: but here the high 
sense and temperate feeling of the nation were manifested, 
with more than ordinary and more than probable magnani- 
mity. If any thing could have driven them at this time to 
outrage, it would have been the rash and bloody attempts 
which the partizans of government made to recover their 
power: but, in the patience with which the people endured 
these insults, they have given one of the noblest examples not 
only which we have witnessed in these eventful times, but 
which the history of any age presents. After all her struggles, 
it is still questionable whether the new liberties of that fine 
region are to be allowed to establish themselves, for they have 
been assailed from within and they are yet threatened from 
without. 

It seems little to be disputed that the primary origin of the 
Spanish revolution is to be traced to that dissemination 
throughout all Europe of just, immutable, and invaluable 
free principles, which was at least one good effect of the poli- 
tical disturbances of France. ‘The Spaniards, however, did 
not suffer that grinding oppression which had driven the 
French to madness; the feudal system was scarcely felt among 
them ; 
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them; and the taxes were not generally burthensome, It was 
therefore from a conviction of political rather than of personal 
evil that they sought a change. ‘This sense was strengthened 
and elevated by the improvement and the information which 
have been gradually extending themselves in that country for 
some years past, particularly among the lower orders: so that 
even the censorship and the Inquisition were unable to oppose 
the progress which the people were making in knowlege ; and, 
as that knowlege increased, they began to perceive more 
clearly the folly and wickedness of the antient system, to 
which they had been again compelled to bow their necks, It 
is indeed impossible to conceive any thing beyond the ab- 
surdity to which that system was carried; and it is equally 
impossible to suppose that a thoughtful and high-minded 
nation, like the Spanish, if their eyes were once opened, would 
ever again submit to such degradation. 

From the volume before us, numberless instances might be 
collected of the shameful and ridiculous abuse of power 
which marked the proceedings of the Spanish government. 
The circular letter to the Universities sent by Caballero, minis- 
ter of the home-department, is an excellent specimen of the 
spirit of the Spanish rulers, and tells all that can be said on 
the subject. ‘‘ His Majesty,” it was stated in the order, * is 
not in want of philosophers, but of good and obedient sub- 


jects;” and accordingly the study of moral philosophy was 


forbidden. Even in matters of religion, the last in which the 
eye of a Spaniard was likely to discover any defects, the in- 
creasing information of the people turned their attention to 
the many absurdities and impositions which characterized their 
faith, What more amusing instance of priestly folly can be 
imagined, than that of declaring the Index Expurgatorius, or 
Catalogue of prohibited Works, to be itself among the ana- 
pematizes volumes? Nothing could more strongly shew that 

e period of reformation was at hand, than the fact that, 
in defiance of all the strictness of church-discipline, ex- 
tending its influence even over the mind, (for the mere con- 
cealment of an evil thought was accounted a sacrilegious 
offence,) the understandings of many of the clergy them- 
selves escaped from the shackles, and they have stood forwards 
among the most zealous defenders of the liberties of their 
countrymen. 

In the formation of their new system of government, the 
Spaniards displayed the same moderation which had marked 
their previous proceedings. ‘They wisely preserved the mo- 
narchy, because, independently of all abstract reasoning, the 
bulk of the nation were attached to the regal form: but, at 
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the same time, they restricted the sway of the king by such 
limitations as his conduct and character seemed to render 
necessary. With regard to the aristocratic interest, they pur- 
sued another, and, in the opinion of the present author, not a 
very wise course. He argues that, unless the nobility are ad- 
mitted to a separate share of power, they will throw themselves 
into the hands of government, and support all its arbitrary at- 
tempts. It may, however, well be doubted whether, in the 
present degraded state of the nobility in Spain, —for degraded 
and ignorant they are to a degree which has rendered them 
contemptible even in their own country, —it would have been 
prudent to allow them so important a share in the administra- 
tion of affairs, for the sake of preserving a balance perhaps 
merely theoretical between the throne and the people. They 
ner be still exposed to the influence of court-favor, and 
would at the same time have powers placed at their command 
with which to purchase it. 

The Spaniards may now be fairly said to have the game in 
their own hands, and if they play it wisely they may look with 
confidence to the result. Among nations as among indi- 
viduals, the force of character is incalculable in its effects. 
Let Spain only preserve the attitude of resolute moderation 
which she has assumed, and her neighbours, however they 
may wish to annoy her, must feel a respect for her: — let her 
still continue with cautious anxiety to refrain from giving the 
jealous sovereigns of Europe any well-grounded cause of of- 
fence by extravagant or violent measures; — let her proceed as 
she has begun, temperately and calmly, and she will receive, in 
years of happiness and freedom, the reward of her forbearance. 

On one important point, the conduct of the Spanish govern- 
ment since its reformation is open to some remark. Spain, 
says the writer before us, ‘ boasting at this moment of a free 
constitution, still continues to deprive her children of the right 
to worship God according to their own conscience.’ Now, 
however fit Spain may have shewn herself to reap a benefit 
from her political changes, it is altogether another question 
whether she be sufficiently advanced in religious liberality, to 
allow her to appreciate the advantages of such a toleration as 
Mr. Blanco White would probably establish. We know with 
certainty that the disregard, which was shewn by Joseph Bona- 
parte and the French in general to the interests of the Catholic 
religion, was one very principal cause of the opposition which 
even their most beneficial measures experienced. Liberality 
is a plant of slow growth, and to attempt to force the shoots 
might wither the whole tree. We may observe, also, that the 
author’s speculations on points of religious feeling must be 
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taken cum grano salis, for in proportion as by experience he 
has become a well informed he is still not a disinterested wit- 
ness and he has, we find, suffered so much from the tyranny 
of the system, that he tel's us himself he has almost learned to 
become a fanatic on his own side. We apprehend that we 
have the history of his own life, and indeed of that of many 
other young priests, in the narrative intitled ‘ A few Facts con- 
nected with the Formation of the intellectual and moral Cha- 


racter of a Spanish Clergyman;’ (p. 66.) and, if this be the 
case, we must confess that he has good reason to vituperate a 
regime which has caused him so much mental suffering. We 
present to our readers some of the paragraphs by which Mr. 
White has introduced this detail, and also the conclusion of 
the memoirs themselves: 

‘ Seville, 1799. 

‘ Fortune,’ says the author, ‘has favoured me with an ac- 
quaintance — a young clergyman of this town — for whom, since 
our first introduction, I have felt a growing esteem, such as must 
soon ripen into the warmest affection. Common danger, and com- 
mon suffering, especially of the mind, prove often the readiest and 
most indissoluble bonds of human friendship: and when to this 
influence is added the blending power of an intercommunity of 
thoughts and sentiments, no less unbounded than the confidence 
with which two men put thereby their liberty, their fortune, and 
their life into the hands of each other — imagination can hardly 
measure the warmth and devoiedness of honest hearts thus united. 

‘ Spaniards, who have broken the trammels of superstition, 
possess a wonderful quickness to mark and know one another. 
Yet caution is so necessary, that we never offer the right hand of 
fellowship till, by gradual approaches, the heart and mind are 
carefully scanned on both sides. There are bullies in mental no 
less than in animal courage: and I have sometimes been in danger 
of committing myself with a pompous fool that was hazarding 
propositions in the evening, which he was sure to lay, in helpless 
fear, before the confessor, the next morning ; and who, had he met 
with free and unqualified assent from any one of the company, 
would have tried to save his own soul and body by carrying the 
whole conversation to the inquisitors. But the character of my 
new friend was visible at a glance; and, after some conversation, 
I could not feel the slightest apprehension that there might lurk in 
his heart either the villainy or the folly which can betray a man, in 
this world, under a pretext of ensuring his happiness in the next. 
He too, either from the circumstance of my long residence in 
England, or, as I hope, from something more properly belonging 
to myself, soon opened his whole mind; and we both uttered 
downright heresy. After this mutual, this awful pledge, the Scy- 
thian ceremony of tasting each other’s blood could not have more 
closely bound us in interest and danger. 

‘ The coolness of an orange-grove is not more refreshing to him 
who has panted across one of our burning plains, under the meri- 
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dian sun in August, than the company of a few trusty friends to 
some unbending minds, after a long day of restraint and dissimu- 
lation, When after our evening walk we are at last comfortably 
seated round my friend’s reading-table, where an amiable young 
officer, another clergyman, and one of the most worthy and highly- 
ifted men that tyranny and superstition have condemned to pine 
in obscurity, are always welcomed with a cordiality a orachif 
to rapture — I cannot help comparing our feelings to those which 
we might suppose in Christian slaves at Algiers, who, having se- 
cretly unlocked the rivets of their fetters, could shake them off to 
feast and riot in the dead of night, cheering their hearts with wild 
visions of liberty, and salving their wounds with vague hopes of 
revenge. Revenge, did I say! what a false notion would that 
word give you of the characters that compose our little club! I 
doubt if nature herself could so undo the work of her hands as 
to transform any one of my kind, my benevolent friends, into a 
man of blood. As to myself, mere protestations were useless, 
You know me; and I shall leave you to judge. But there is a re. 
venge of the fancy, perfectly consistent with true mildness and 
generosity, though certainly more allied to quick sensibility than 
to sound and sober judgment. The last, however, should be sel- 
dom, if at all, looked for among persons in our circumstances. 
Our childhood is artificially protracted till we wonder how we 
have grown old: and, being kept at an immeasurable distance 
from the affairs and interests of public life, our passions, our vir- 
tues, and our vices, like those of early youth, have deeper roots in 
the imagination than the heart. I will not say that this is a preva- 
lent feature in the character of my countrymen; but I have 
generally observed it among the best and the worthiest. As to m 
confidential friends, especially the one I mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this letter, in strict conformity with the temper which, I 
fear, I have but imperfectly described, they spend their lives in 
giving vent, among themselves, to the suppressed feelings of ridi- 
cule or indignation, of which the religious institutions of this 
country are a perennial source to those who are compelled to re- 
ceive them as of Divine authority. England has so far improved 
me, that I can perceive the folly of this conduct. I am aware that, 
instead of indulging this childish gratification of our anger, we 
should be preparing ourselves, by a profound study of our ancient 
laws and customs, and a perfect acquaintance with the pure and 
original doctrines of the Gospel, for any future Opening to re- 
formation in our church and state. But, under this intolerable 
system of intellectual oppression, we have associated the idea of 


Spanish law with despotism, and that of Christianity with absurdity 


and persecution. After my return from England I feel almost in- 
voluntarily relapsing into the old habits of my mind. With my 
friends, who have never left their country, any endeavour to break 
and counteract such habits would be perfectly hopeless. De- 
spondency drives them into a course of reading and thinking, 
which leads only to suppressed contempt and whispered sarcasm. 


| The violence which they must constantly do to their best feelings, 
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might breed some of the fiercer passions in breasts less softened 
with ** the milk of human kindness.” But their hatred of the 
prevailing practices and opinions does not extend to persons. Yet 
I for one must confess, that were I to act from a first and habitual 
impulse, without listening to my better judgment, there is not a 
saint or a relic in the country 1 would not trample under foot, and 
treat with the utmost indignity. As things are, however, I con- 
tent myself with scoffing and railing the whole day. But I trust 


that, ona change of circumstances, I should act more soberly than 
I feel.’ 


We now come to the Faciés : 


‘ « Almost on the eve of my mental crisis, I had to preach a 
sermon upon an extraordinary occasion ; when, according to a 
fashion derived from France, a long and ambitious discourse was 
expected. I made infidelity my subject, with a most sincere de- 
sire of convincing myself while I laboured to persuade others. 
What effect my arguments may have had upon the audience I 
know not ; they were certainly lost upon the orator. Whatever, 
in this state, could break the habit of awe which I was so tenaci- 
ously supporting — whatever could urge me into uttering a doubt 
on one of the Articles of the Roman Creed, was sure to make my 
faith vanish like a soap-bubble in the air. I had been too earnest 
in my devotion, and my Church too pressing and demanding. 
Like a cold, artful, interested mistress, that Church either ex- 
hausts the ardour of her best lovers, or harasses them to distrac- 
tion. As to myself, a moment’s dalliance with her great rival, 
Freedom, converted my former love into perfect abhorrence. 

‘ « One morning, as I was wrapt up in my usual thoughts, on 
the banks of the Guadalquivir, a gentleman, who had lately been 
named by the government to an important place in our provincial 
judicature, joined me in the course of my ramble. We had been 
acquainted but a short time, and he, though forced into caution 
by an early danger from the Inquisition, was still friendly and 
communicative. His talents of forensic eloquence, and the spright- 
liness and elegance of his conversation, had induced a conviction 
on my mind, that he belonged to the philosophical party of the 
University where he had been educated. Urged by an irresistible 
impulse, I ventured with him upon neutral ground — monks, ec- 
clesiastical encroachments, extravagant devotion — till the stream 
of thought I had thus allowed to glide over the feeble mound of 
my fears, swelling every moment, broke forth as a torrent from its 
long and violent confinement. I was listened to with encouraging 
kindness, and there was not a doubt in my heart which I did not 
disclose. Doubts they had, indeed, appeared to me till that mo- 
ment; but utterance transformed them, at once, into demonstra- 
tions. It would be impossible to describe the fear and trepidation 
that seized me the moment I parted from my good-natured confi- 
dant. The prisons of the Inquisition seemed ready to close their 
studded gates upon me; and the very hell I had just denied, ap- 
peared yawning before my eyes. Yet, a few days elapsed, and no 
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evil had overtaken me. I performed mass with a heart in open 
rebellion to the Church that enjoined it: but I had now settled 
with myself to offer it up to my Creator, as I imagine that the en- 
lightened Greeks and Romans must have done their sacrifices. I 
was, like them, forced to express my thankfulness in an absurd 
language. 

« « This first taste of mental liberty was more delicious than 
any feeling I ever experienced ; but it was succeeded by a burning 
thirst for every thing that, by destroying my old mental habits, 
could strengthen and confirm my unbelief. I gave an exorbitant 
price for any French irreligious books, which the love of gain in- 
duced some Spanish booksellers to import at their peril. ‘The in- 
tuitive knowledge of one another, which persecuted principles 
impart to such as cherish them in common, made me soon ac- 
quainted with several members of my own profession, deeply 
versed in the philosophical schoo! of France. They possessed, 
and made no difficulty to lend me, all the Anti-christian works, 
which teemed from the French press. Where there is no liberty, 
there can be no discrimination. The ravenous appetite raised by 
a forced abstinence makes the mind gorge itself with all sorts of 
food. I suspect I have thus imbibed some false, and many crude 
notions from my French masters. But my circumstances pre- 
clude the calm and dispassionate examination which the subject 
deserves. Exasperated by the daily necessity of external submis- 
sion to doctrines and persons I detest and despise, my soul over- 
flows with bitterness. Though I acknowledge the advantages of 
moderation, none being used towards me, I practically, and in 
spite of my better judgment, learn to be a fanatic on my own side. 

‘ « Pretending studious retirement, I have fitted up a small 
room, to which none but my confidential friends find admittance. 
There lie my prohibited books, in perfect concealment, in a well- 
contrived nook under a staircase. ‘The Breviary alone, in its 
black binding, clasps, and gilt leaves,.is kept upon the table, to 
check the doubts of any chance intruder.” ’ 


In letter x. we have an entertaining sketch of the court of 
Madrid in the time of Charles the Fourth, and of the rise 
and administration of the Prince of the Peace. If this ac- 
count of court-intrigues be deserving of our reliance, a change 
in the state of things was certainly highly expedient. Though 
the Queen’s attachment to Godoy was a notorious fact, it 
seems that his Majesty was not disturbed by the reports of 
her infidelities; and we cannot refuse to give a place to the 
brief specimen of royal logic by which Charles reasoned him- 
self into a state of tranquillity : 


‘ The old Duke del I [Infantado ?] (on the authority of whose 
lady I give you the anecdote) was once with other grandees in at- 
tendance on the King, when his Majesty, being in high gossiping 
humour, entered into a somewhat gay conversation on the fair sex. 
He descanted, at some length, on fickleness and caprice, and 
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laughed at the dangers of husbands in these southern climates. 
Having had his fill of merriment on the topic of jealousy, he con- 
cluded with an air of triumph — “‘ We, crowned heads, however, 
have this chief advantage above others, that our honour, as they 
call it, is safe; for suppose that queens were as much bent on 
mischief as some of their sex, where could they find kings and 
emperors to flirt with? Eh?”’ 


The state of society in Spain, at the period to which these 
letters relate, was such as could not long endure, for corrup- 
tion and decay pervaded the whole of it. ‘The great body of 
the nobility (ofcourse with some exceptions) were illiterate, ar- 
rogant, and servile; and from the clergy nothing but opposi- 
tion to change and to improvement could be expected. Every 
avenue to distinction was stained with corruption; and what 
more ignominious spectacle can be conceived than in the case 
of the favorite Godoy? ¢ His public levee presents every 
week a collection of the handsomest women in the country, 
attended by their fathers or husbands. <A suit thus supported 
is never known to fail.’ [very man who sought preferment 
in the church or the law was compelled to become a cour- 
tier; and the life of a Pretendiente, as these unfortunate 
wretches were called, was exactly that which is so excellently 
described by Spenser in Mother Hubbard’s tale. The follow- 
ing is a lively character of this race of favor-hunters : 


‘ The hardships of a Pretendiente’s life, especially such as do 
not centre their views in the church, have often furnished the 
theatre with amusing scenes. The Spanish proverbial imprecation, 
—‘* May you be dragged about as a Pretendiente,” cannot be 
felt in its full force but by such as, like myself, have lived on 
terms of intimacy with some of that unfortunate race. <A scanty 
supply of money from their families is the only fund on which a 
young man in pursuit of a judge’s gown must draw for subsistence, 
for three or four journeys a year to the Szézos in order to attend 
the court, for the court-dress which he is obliged to wear almost 
daily, and the turns of ill-luck at the card-table of his lady pa- 
troness. What a notion would an Englishman form of our degree 
of refinement, if he was to enter one of the lodging-houses at 
Aranjuez, for instance, and find a large paved court surrounded 
by apartments, each filled by a different set of lodgers, with three 
or four wretched beds, and not so many chairs for all furniture ; 
here one of the party blacking his shoes ; there another darning 
his silk stockings; a third brushing the court-dress he is to wear 
at the minister’s levee ; while a fourth lies still in bed, resting, as 
well as he can, from the last night’s ball! As hackney-coaches are 
not known either at Madrid or the Sitios, there is something both 
pitiable and ludicrous in the appearance of these judges, intend- 
ants, and governors in embryo, sallying forth in full dress, after 
their laborious toilet, to pick their way through the mud, often 
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casting an anxious look on the lace frills and ruffles which, artfully 
attached to thesleeves and waistcoat, might by some untoward accl- 
dent, betray the coarse and discoloured shirt which they are meant 
to conceal. Thus they trudge to the palace, to walk up and down 
the galleries for hours, till they have succeeded in making a bow 
to the minister or any other great personage on whom their hopes 
depend. Having performed this important piece of duty, they re- 
tire to a very scanty dinner, unless their good stars should put 
them in the way of an invitation. In the afternoon they must 
make their appearance in the public walk, where the royal family 
take a daily airing ; after which the day is closed by the attend- 
ance at the Tertulia of some great lady, if they be fortunate 
enough to have obtained her |eave to pay her this daily tribute of 
respect.’ 

It only remains for us to observe, with regard to the style 
of this volume, that it is at once nervous and elegant; and if 
the letters be, as we are assured they are, the unassisted com- 
position of the author in his adopted language, they are singu- 
larly creditable to him, for they would not disgrace the pen of 
an accomplished Englishnan.— ‘The ‘ Account of the Sup- 
pression of the Jesuits in Spain,’ which is contained in the Ap- 
pendix, and to which we can do no more than refer our readers, 
we understand to be from the pen of Lord Holland. 





Art. VII. Letters to Count Toreno on the proposed Penal Code, 
delivered in by the Legislation Committee of the Spanish Cortes, 
April 25th, 1821. Written at the Count’s request by Jeremy 
Bentham, Esq. 8vo. pp.120. 5s. Boards. Wilson. 1822. 


HE is a very different publication on the present affairs of 

Spain from that to which we have just directed our atten- 
tion, and written by a very different pen. Those who know 
this pen will not wonder that we have to express our regret 
that the sound maxims in jurisprudence, the judicious observ- 
ations cn the object and character of laws, and the very saga- 
cious reflections on human nature, which this volume contains, 
are so mixed with personal considerations and with comments 
on passing occurrences, that, while cursory readers can only 
be confused and distracted by the miscellany, even more per- 
severing inquirers will find it difficult to separate the remarks 
of permanent importance from those which are incidental to 
the moment, or discover the secret thread that may guide 
them through the labyrinth. It is the misfortune of this au- 
thor that, in his productions on ephemeral topics, he dis- 
tributes no lights and shades, and observes no proportions; 
the most indifferent points being discussed with as much gra- 
vity, and with as minute and subtle an analysis, as those which 
involve 
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involve the whole theory of legislation or the happiness of all 
mankind. A patient student, however, will discover that 
Mr. Bentham, in the volume before us, has most successfully 
pointed out many ambiguities of phrase, and many unmeaning 
and noxious generalities, in the proposed Spanish Code; while 
he has animadverted with much severity on those passages 
which, if not intended to be so employed, may still be perverted 
into engines of tyrannical and priestly oppression, In ever 
part of his observations, indeed, in which he confines himself 
to a criticism on the Code, he discharges his duties as censor 
with consummate ability, and with that nice tact which even 
the mest acute and intelligent can acquire only by long ex- 
perience. We know not whether it be from that lassitude 
and that desire of change which close attention to one subject 
almost invariably occasions, or from a sportiveness of temper 
such as seems to inspire the huge Leviathans when they game 
bol about in the waters, but so it is that Mr. Bentham per- 
petually delights to quit the main object of his speculations, 
and to prance about in some bye-paths; running over the 
gamut of his legislation, and threading the mazes of his in- 
tricate logic on matters which we dare say he would term col- 
lateral, but which appear to us often totally irrelevant. 

The best letters in the volume are the fifth and the seventh, 
bearing the title of ‘ The Many sacrificed to the Few,’ and 
‘ Support sought for Religion in Slaughter and Persecution? 
We extract from the seventh letter the passage in which Mr. 
Bentham endeavours to draw the line, in order to shew in 
what cases of imputed offences against religion the civil power 
should interfere, and in what other cases such interference is 
to be deprecated as not merely unserviceable but prejudicial : 


‘ « What ?” (says somebody) “ and, among all the sorts of acts, 
to which the chapter on Religion seeks to apply prevention, and 
for the purpose of preventing punishment, — is there absolutely 
not any one to which, if it depended upon you, you would “pry 
prevention, and even in some shape or other, punishment?” | 
yes, some there are unquestionably: namely, all those acts, by 
which, to human beings to an indefinite or other adequately large 
extent, I see any real evil, — in a word, any sensation of an un- 
easy nature, to a certain degree of intensity,— produced. Here, 
then, is a line drawn, which, if drawn on the proper plan, would 
be at any rate a tolerably plain and clear one. All exhibitions, 
which, being to the minds of individuals taken in any consider- 
able number, productive of uneasiness on a religious account, are 
offered to their senses in such manner as that the unpleasant sen- 
sation produced by them, whatever it be, as unavoidable — all 
such acts are, in my view of the matter, objects calling for pre- 
vention by means of punishment; and, in this consideration, I 
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cannot but approve of the principle acted on in Articles 237, 238, 
and 239. of the proposed Code. 

‘ Why? Because man is a being but too susceptible of uneasi- 
ness, and the more of it he can be saved from the better. But — 
the Almighty —is he a being susceptible of uneasiness in any 
shape? For my part, I cannot find any sufficient reason for believ- 
ng him so to be; however, if on this point the Cortes, by means 
of information received from those to whom it belongs to give it, 
have been more fortunate, —this point must be considered as 
settled. But, this point being supposed to be thus settled, then 
come two or three others. The Almighty being susceptible of 
uneasiness, and in particular of uneasiness produced by words 
employed by men, in speaking to or of him, — is it his almighty 
will to be saved from such uneasiness, or not? if yes, does he 
stand in need of any human power, and in particular of that of 
the Cortes, to give effect to such his will? if, on the contrary, it 
is his almighty will not to be saved from such uneasiness, but to 
continue suffering under it, does it become the Cortes to endea- 
vour to oppose their power to such his almighty will ? and if yes, 
does such opposition afford any considerable promise of proving 
effectual ? Corresponding questions, in regard to the saints; to 
whom also, meaning doubtless the departed saints, the protection 

rovided for the Almighty is, in Article 237. (I perceive) extend- 
ed. Having ventured so far as to submit to your view these 
questions, the answers I must be content to leave, which I do 
without reluctance, to the competent authorities. 

‘ These things considered — “‘ blasphemies,” or “ imprecations,” 
(Article 237.) or whatever else be the denomination given, to por- 
tions of discourse, by which, with or without production of un- 
easiness, offence has been supposed to be given to God, or to the 
saints, or to both,—so long as they are confined to writing or 
printed books, — or to private conferences, not open to the public 
at large, into which he, to whom what is said is productive of un- 
easiness, entered of his own free choice, without being obliged to 
repair thither in prosecution of any matter of business ; — to no 
such discourses, how revolting so ever to myself, could I, if it de- 
pended on me, think of applying punishment in any shape. But, 
in a promiscuous multitude, — in a church suppose, a judicatory, 
or any other public building, or in a road or market-place, or a 
ship, — suppose such language uttered, uneasiness to men may be 
produced, and with it demand for punishment. 

‘ Whatsoever may be the justice — with which the above ob- 
servations may be found to apply to offensive audible exhibitions, 
— with correspondent justice they will, I think, be found to apply 
to visible exhibitions: it matters not through what sense the 
wound passes to the mind, if the mind is wounded. 

‘ Whatever difficulty may have been produced in gentlenien’s 
minds, by offences styled offences against religion considered as 
commissible by individuals at large, —it is but a small matter (I 
should suppose) in comparison of that produced by offences 
through religion: offences apprehended at the hands of that par- 
ticular 
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ticular order of men, in whom, among you, the votaries of reli- 
gion are wont to behold its special and little less than exclusively 
authorized guardians. 

‘ As to myself, — reference always made to the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, —I beheld as issuing from this 
source two widely different michiefs : the one temporary in its na- 
ture, the other permanent. 1. By the temporary mischief I mean 
— that which consists in opposition made by this particular class 
of functionaries, to the government composed of all the other 
classes of functionaries: a mischief, which, to the greatest num- 
ber of the people, is great, in proportion as the conduct of the 
present government is, in a higher degree than that of the late, 
conducive to that same greatest happiness. 2. The permanent 
mischief is—that which 1 apprehend, from the junction of the 
body of the sacred functionaries with the profane ones: the junc- 
tion, of the two particular interests of these two sections of the 
ruling few, into a body of particular and thence sinister interest, 
which will thereby be so much the more effectually enabled, — 
as, if the body be composed of men, it cannot but be as surely 
disposed, — to sacrifice, to its own supposed greater happiness, 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number ; — or, if znterest 
be the word, the universal interest. 

‘ Supposing the old government to continue unrestored, — the 
temporary mischief, as above described, will be growing less and 
less every day, as the functionaries established under the old go- 
vernment drop off, and as the public mind grows more and more 
enlightened. In corresponding proportion will the permanent mis- 
chief take its place ; and, when it has once swallowed up its pre- 
sent opponent the temporary mischief, — will remain in possession 
of the field, without any thing, unless it be the spirit of the people, 
to oppose it. Ina word, the temporary mischief is — supersti- 
tious influence: the permanent mischief, corruptive influence. 

‘ In the temporary mischief I see nothing very formidable: no- 
thing but what, under the constitution as it stands, may admit of a 
remedy: an easy, a gentle, and an effectual remedy. This re- 
medy, Sir, I shall proceed to submit to you; and with the less dif- 
fidence, considering how near on some points it comes to that 
which I see employed by the Committee. 

‘ For conciseness I shall put it into a form in some respects 
similar to what I should pursue in the penning of the correspond- 
ent part of a Code. But, I must beg of you not to consider it, as 
any thing like an adequate sample of such a Code. To give to it 
any thing like the precision and conciseness, that would be 
given to it in a regular work of that kind of which it would form a 
part, is altogether impossible. In any such fabric of my construc- 
tion, the form of each part would be dependent on that of every 
other. 

‘ General description of the proposed remedy. 

‘ 1. With the exception of ecclesiastical functionaries in gene- 
ral, and bishops in particular, addressing themselves in print or 
writing to the people within the range of their authority, in the 
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exercise of their official functions, — leave to persons of all de- 
scriptions — ecclesiastics of all classes as well as others — the com- 
plete liberty of publishmg whatsoever they please on the subject 
of religion: without exposure to punishment in any shape, or im- 

diment to the circulation of such their discourses.—N. B. Such, 
—only without the exception,—is the state of the law in 
the Anglo-American United States : and no mischief in any shape, 
—no such mischief as that of oppression by government, or dis- 
affection towards rulers, or discord as between citizen and citizen 
through the instrumentality of religion, —is produced by it, or 
has place there. 

‘ 2. On the part of an ecclesiastical functionary of whatever 
class, let the publication of any instrument, — on the face, or on 
the occasion, of which, either by his proper name or the name of 
his function, he stands designated, either as sole author, or partaker 
in the authorship or publication, of such instrument, — designated 
whether in the direct way, or in any way howsoever indirect, — 
stand interdicted : unless and until it shall have received a license 
in writing under the hand of a functionary of the temporal class ; 
—say the political chief of the province. 

‘ In this case, — though the composition of the instrument is, 
as consistently with the religion in question it cannot but be, the 
sole act of the ecclesiastical functionary, — yet the publication of 
it may be considered as the joint act of the ecclesiastical function- 
ary and the temporal: or a relative censorship may be considered 
as established, with the temporal functionary for censor. The 
operation is the same, in whichever light considered. 

‘ N.B. To this purpose must be considered — not beneficed ec- 
clesiastics only, but all ecclesiastics whatsoever, regular as well as 
secular. For, it is — not only from special power or dignity, but 
from the sacred character common to them all, that their influence 
is, in the instance of each, wont to be derived.’ 


We have quoted the above passage not merely on account 
of its intrinsic excellence, but because we think that some re- 
cent exertions of misguided individuals, spurred on by zeal 
without knowlege to usurp the functions of the public pro- 
secutor, shew that even in this country the rights of freedom 
of inquiry in matters of religion are by many but imperfectly 
understood. We earnestly recommend the reflections con- 
tained in the preceding extract to the consideration of all those 
whose sincerity may dispose them to bigotry, and whose ardor 
may betray them into any tendencies towards intolerance and 
persecution. 

It will appear that we are much better pleased with the 
matter than with the manner of the tract before us. We 
have before spoken of the uncouthness of phraseology in 
which Mr. Bentham indulges, and in which from a sort of 
whim he seems to delight; as well as those parentheses and 
inyolutions of sentences with which his readers are doomed to 
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be perplexed and embarrassed. These peculiarities of com- 
position, whether originating in carelessness or in affectation, 
have long since become too inveterate to be remedied ; and 
Mr. Bentham’s friends and admirers can now only deplore 
that the high merit of his writings is obscured, and their use- 
fulness impaired, by these singularities and obstructions of 
expression. 





Art. VII. A Shetch of the Giconomy of Man. 8vo. pp. 306. 
10s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


; ¥ this title be intended, as we presume it is, to denote a 
4 general view of the physical, intellectual, and moral consti- 
tution of the human being, it is considerably too extensive for 
the work to which it is affixed; which relates almost solely to 
the reciprocal influence of the bodily frame and the powers 
and affections of the understanding. In taking this con- 
fined view of human nature, we are not aware that much will 
be found in the publication before us that is really original, or 
that has not been better said by preceding writers. 

The introduction presents us with the familiar distinction 
between dead and living matter; the former of which is sub- 


ject to the laws that regulate chemical combinations, while the 


latter is endowed with a principle which enables it to resist 
them, and at the same time confers individuality on the organ- 
ized substance to which it is attached. In addition to this 
endowment, animals possess another which we call the sensitive 
power; and also (at least the higher classes of them) a power 
which can examine, compare, and deliberate on the effects 
produced on the organs of sense; — this second something is 
called the rational power. If, then, the brutes possess ‘the 
rational power, and to such an extent that, in the present au- 
thor’s opinion, the savage has little to boast in this respect 
over the higher orders of quadrupeds, in what, he asks, does 
the superiority of man consist? There is, according to him, a 
third something, to which he assigns the name of spirit: but 
of its peculiar functions he gives no very distinct or intelligible 
account; nor does he any where explain for what reason the 
peculiarities observable in the mental constitution of man may 
not all be referred to the exercise of the rational power, — 
which is allowed to be similar_in kind, but vastly superior in 
degree, and in the extent of its application, to that which is 
observed in any of the Jower animals. 

Thus the constitution of the human frame appears to depend 
on a somewhat complicated combination of principles. We 

Cc4 have, 
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have, first, the body; then the principle of life, which distin- 
guishes organized from unorganized matter; thirdly, the sen- 
sitive power, or what the author chooses to denominate the 
soul; fourthly, the rational power, or mind, which according 
to him is common to man with at least the higher orders of 
brutes ; and, lastly, the spirit. For this triple distribution of 
the powers of the human intellect, he goes, we think, somewhat 
out of his way to search for scriptural evidence; and he has 
contrived, by ingeniously putting together two passages from 
different epistles *, to press St. Paul into the service. It is 
true that the Apostle uses the three terms mveiua, puxy, and 
yous: but that he has used them in the peculiar sense in which 
this writer wishes to consider them remains to be proved. 
The only threefold division to which he ever refers is that of 
some Greek philosophers into spirit, soul, and body; meaning, 
probably, by the soul the sensitive faculties of man, and by the 
spirit the mental powers, or the higher principles of a rational 
nature. We see no reason, however, for supposing that, in 
thus incidentally adopting their language, the Apostle intended 
to sanction the philosophical hypothesis on which that lan- 
guage was founded ; and, in the latter of the two passages 
cited, it is quite evident that the term voids is equivalent to 
nvevwc in the former. 

In the triplicity which the present author has thus detected 
in the powers of the mind, he fancies that he perceives an 
illustration of the Trinity : | 


‘ With regard to the doctrine of the Trinity, (he observes,) we 
have just seen that we have in ourselves a familiar and a beautiful 
illustration of it; we, each of us, are a mystery toourselves ; in each 
of us several parts, several powers, are united, each of us is one and 
is many. The belief then that our religion requires from us respect- 
ing the Deity, is but a belief of the same kind with that which we 
must subscribe to respecting ourselves. Where then are the 
grounds, where is the excuse for infidelity ?” 


We are apprehensive that the unbeliever would not be so 
ready as the writer before us to perceive this ‘ familiar and 
beautiful’ analogy; and we suspect he would find in it only a 
subject of ridicule which we regret to see thrown in his way. 
To us, the illustration is certainly new; and it appears just as 
satisfactory as the celebrated triad in musical harmony, or 
even the shamrock by which St. Patrick established the ortho- 
doxy of his Irish converts. Let every doctrine, which professes 
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to be of divine authority, be referred to its proper evidence, the 
testimony of Scripture ; — by that let it stand or fall. 

The chapter intitled a Sketch of the Body of Man is a sort 
of compend of anatomy; which is correct enough as far as 
it goes, but scarcely suited to the purpose for which it ap- 
pears to be inserted here. For those who already under- 
stand the subject it is superfluous ; and for those who do not, 
it is insufficient. 

The next chapter, on Sensation, is the most elaborate part 
of the work, and contains a number of curious facts and ob- 
servations which the author’s profession (for he is evidently a 
medical man) peculiarly enabled him to furnish: but he does 
not appear to have thrown much additional light on this ob- 
scure subject. The following passage seems to contain the 
sum and substance of his doctrine of sensation : 


‘ When an impression upon a nerve produces sensation, we con- 
sider that such impression must produce some change in the state 
or condition of such nerve; but we find that if there exist not 
previously in such nerve that which is called Sensibility, impres- 
sions will fail to produce that change in a nerve which is essential 
to the production of sensation. 

‘ Sensibility as applied to a nerve implies, then, a state of nerve 
which fits it for having changes produced in it by what are called 
Impressions. We conceive that different impressions produce dif- 
ferent changes of state in nerves, for the production of all which 
changes it is essentially necessary that there pre-exist that state of 
nerve which is called Sensibility. Those states which are thus 
produced by impressions upon a nerve possessed of sensibility, 
and which so produced lead to sensitiveness and to sensation, we 
will call Sensual States of a nerve. 

‘ The order then in which I conceive sensation to arise from an 
impression upon a nerve is as follows ; in the first place, there must 
be a certain state of the nerve which is to receive the impression, 
which state fits the nerve for undergoing a change, or assuming 
another state, from the action of the thing impressing; this first 
state so required is called Sensibility ; in the second place, the im- 
pression must so affect the nerve as to bring about in it a certain 
state which we have calleda Sensual State ; some communication 
must then be made to the cranial brain ; some effect must be pro- 
duced on it in consequence of the sensual state so produced in the 
nerve; then, in consequence of this communication, or of this 
effect, so transferred to the cranial brain, the sensitive power, or 
soul, is affected, and sensitiveness arises; this sensitiveness in 
some way or other affects the mind, and sensation is the result.’ 


We certainly perceive nothing very distinct or satisfactory 
in all this: — but perhaps the speculations even of eminent 
writers on the subject of sensation amount to little more. 
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Ant. IX, Werner,a Tragedy. By LordByron. 8yo, 5s. 6d. 
sewed, Murray. 1822. 
Geer and even tragical as most of the poetry of Lord 
Byron has been, it cannot surprize us that he should 
now appear particularly inclined to court the inspiration of 
the tragic muse in a specifically dramatic form: yet he does 
not seem to be disposed towards any attempts for scenic exhi- 
bition, nor decidedly to adhere to any strict rules of dramatic 
writing. In some recent plays, he was the advocate and ob- 
server of the unities: but in the tragedy before us, which he 
most especially announces as ‘neither intended nor in any 
shape adapted for the stage,’ he has disregarded the hound- 
aries of time and place. There are other rules of composition, 
also, much more necessaiy to the attainment of excellence, to 
which his Lordship has bee n equally inattentive. 
The claims of * Werner,’ indeed, as a literary work, are 
brought into a small compass by Lord Byron’s own account 
of it; for in the preface he says that 


‘ The following drama is taken entirely from the ‘“‘ German’s 
Zale, Kruitzner,” published many years ago in “ Lee's Canterbury 
Tales ;” written ([ believe) by two sisters, of whom one furnished 
only this story and another, both of which are considered superior 
to the remainder of the collection. I have adopted the charac- 
ters, plan, and eyen the language, of many parts of this story. 
Some of the characters are modified or altered, a few of the 
‘names changed, and one character (Ida of Stralenheim) added by 
myself: but in the rest the original is chiefly followed. When I 
was young (about fourteen, I think,) I first read this tale, which 
made a deep impression upon me; and may, indeed, be said to 
contain the germ of much that I have since written,’ 


That this tale, then, of which the incidents were in them- 
selves dramatic, has been put into a dramatic form by his 
Lordship, is almost the sum and substance of his labors on it; 
for eyen the dialogue or language, we find, though drams- 
tized, is by no means wholly his own. Such as it is, we 
fear, it will not tend much to increase his poetic fame by the 
degree of beauty and polish which he has conferred on it; 
though it retains force, which seems to be a quality always at 
his Lordship’ scommand. Ida, the new personage, is a pre- 
cocious girl of fifteen, in a great hurry to be married; and 
who has very little to do in ‘the business of the play but to 
roduce an effect by fainting at the discov ery of the villainy of 
her beloved, and partially touching on it in a previous scene. 
When Miss Harriet Lee first published the story of Kruitz- 
ner, in the fourth volume of * C anterbury Tales,” (1801,) we 
spoke of it in these terms ; 
The 
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«* The German’s Tale, which occupies almost the whole of the 
volume, is constructed on ideas which the modern German writers 
have so abundantly supplied. Though not destitute of merit, it 
exhibits little else than a gloomy, horrid, and unnatural picture ; 
and in some parts the story drags on with as much heaviness as a 
German stage-waggon in a bad road. It would have produced 
more effect had it been Jess dilated.” (M.R. vol. xxxviii, N.S. 
p- 331.) ts 


Such was our general opinion of the tale, and such is now 
our opinion of the tragedy; which may have gained some- 
thing in interest under its new form, but which is still in dan- 
ger of losing that attraction by its extent, the whole play 
occupying five long acts, and extending through 180 pages. 
We have already said that this picture of life is * gloomy, 
horrid, and unnatural :” it can therefore give no pleasure to 
the best feelings of the mind; — and, as no dramatic justice is 
executed on the evil-doers, nor any happiness allotted to 
the little of virtue which appears, the best interests of our 
nature are no more consulted than our best feelings. The 
play has thus no moral, and indeed cannot properly ‘be said 
to have a termination : — it certainly is not wound up by any 
of those events which usually constitute the denouement of a 
plot, and the completion of a fable. The assassination of 
Stralenheim is not adequately excited by the exigency of the 
circumstances, at least not from the hands of so young a mur- 
derer as Ulric; with whose virtuous indignation, indeed, 
when he finds that his father (Werner) has committed a pe- 
cuniary theft, this murder appears inconsistent and impro- 
bable: though the hardened nature of the youth’s heart is 
afterward sufficiently manifest, and he stands prominent as 
one of those stick-at-nothing heroic villains whom Lord Byron 
so lamentably delights to pourtray. His reprobation of the 
theft occurs at p. 69. and his own far worse designs are iiti- 
mated atp.101. We find that they have been accomplished at 
p- 116., and here we do not exactly comprehend the suspicions 
of his father which he so directly and revoltingly urges, when 
he had himself just committed the horrid deed. We quote 
his speech, near the conclusion, when his guilt has been dis- 
covered, and Werner alludes to the curse pronounced on him- 
selfby Ais father, for profligacy and disobedience. He exclaims 
that this curse is working now, to which Ulric answers : 

‘ Let it work on! the grave will keep it down! 
Ashes are feeble foes: it is more easy 
To baffle such, than countermine a mole, 
Which winds its blind but living path beneath you. 
Yet hear me still! — If you condemn me, yet 
Remember who hath taught me once too olten 
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To listen to him! Who proclaim’d to me 

That there were crimes made venial by the occasion ? 
That passion was our nature? that the goods 

Of heaven waited on the goods of fortune ? 

Who show’d me his humanity secured 

By his nerves only? Who deprived me of 

All power to vindicate myself and race 

In open day ? By his disgrace which stamp’d 

(It might be) bastardy on me, and on 

Himself — a félon’s brand! The man who is 

At once both warm and weak, invites to deeds 

He longs to do, but dare (dares) not. Is it strange 
That I should act what you could think? We have done 
With right and wrong ; and now must only ponder 
Upon effects, not causes. Stralenheim, 

Whose life I saved from impulse, as, unknown, 

I would have saved a peasant’s or a dog’s, I slew 
Known as our foe — but not from vengeance. He 
Was a rock in our way which I cut through, 

_As doth the bolt, because it stood between us 

And our true destination — but not idly. 

As stranger I preserved him, and he owed me 

His /ife ; when due, I but resumed the debt. 

He, you, and I stood o’er a gulf wherein 

I have plunged our enemy. Yow kindled first 

The torch — you show’d the path ; now trace me that 
Of safety — or let me!’ 


This path of safety is to be attained by the sacrifice of a 
second life; viz. that of the only witness to Ulric’s previous 
crime. 

In activ. scene 1. the dialogue between Ulric and Ida (al- 
ready mentioned) is scarcely probable, since he is too easily 
thrown off his guard, and rendered liable to the most weighty 
suspicions; and in the previous partof the scene we are told that 
the reign of Werner, alzas Count Siegendorf, in his hereditary 
honors, has ‘ hardly a year o’erpast its honey-moon *;’ where- 
as the narrative of Gabor, (p. 170.) actv. scene 1., refers to 
‘ February last’ an incident which occurred before the Count’s 
return to his castle, and does not admit the interval of a year 
hetween the two events. On the ground of probability, also, 
we may remark that the disclosure of Stralenheim’s circum- 
stances by his servant Fritz, to Idenstein, is not adroitly 
elicited, but made with an unlikely readiness, because not 
called forth by what has just been said, maugre the universal 
and inalienable éatéling rights of valets and footmen. 

Werner’s wife, Josephine, is the only other female in the 
drama, and the only example of tried and spotless virtue. A 





* A great irruption on the Unity of Time is here madey 
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true woman, she not only well maintains the character of her 
sex by general integrity, but equally displays the endearing, 
soft, and unshaken affection of a wife; cherishing and comfort- 
ing a suffering husband through all the adversities of fate, and 
all the errors of his own conduct. She is a native of Italy, 
and thus contrasts the beauties and circumstances of her own 
country with those of the ‘ frontiers ot Silesia,’ where an in- 
stance of petty feudal tyranny has just excited her feelings : 


‘ I fain would shun these scenes, too oft repeated, 
Of feudal tyranny o’er petty victims ; 
I cannot aid, and will not witness such. 
Even here, in this remote, unnamed, dull spot, 
The dimmest in the district’s map, exist 
The insolence of wealth in poverty 
O’er something poorer still — the pride of rank 
In servitude, o’er something still more servile ; 
And vice in misery affecting still 
A tatter’d splendour. What a state of being ! 
In Tuscany, my own dear sunny land, 
Our nobles were but citizens and merchants, 
Like Cosmo. We had evils, but not such 
As these; and our all-ripe and gushing valleys 
Made poverty more cheerful, where each herb 
Was in itself a meal, and every vine 
Rain’d, as it were, the beverage, which makes glad 
The heart of man; and the ne’er unfelt sun 
(But rarely clouded, and when clouded, leaving 
His warmth behind in memory of his beams, ) 
Makes the worn mantle, and the thin robe less 
Oppressive than an emperor’s jewell’d purple. 
But, here! the despots of the north appear 
To imitate the ice-wind of their clime, 
Searching the shivering vassal through his rags, 
To wring y his soul — as the bleak elements 
His form. And 'tis to be amongst these sovereigns 
My husband pants! and such his pride of birth —- 
That twenty years of usage, such as xo 
Father born in a humble state could nerve 
His soul to persecute a son withal, 
Hath (have) changed no atom of his early nature ; 
But I, born nobly ‘also, from my father’s 
Kindness was taught a different lesson. Father ! 
May thy long- tried, and now rewarded spirit, 
Look down on us and our so long desired 
Ulric! I love my son, as thou dix ist me!’ 


We shall now extract the scene in which Ulric, who had 
been for twelve years separated from his parents, accidentally 
finds them, in sickness, want, and misery, and passing under 
the name of Werner : just when his father had been induced by 
his 
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his poverty to commit the robbery on his relative and foe, 
Baron Stralenheim, while the latter was sleeping: 


‘ The Apartment of WERNER. 


‘ Enter JosEPHINE and Utric. 


‘ Josephine. Stand back, and let me look on thee again ! 
po Ulric !— my beloved ! — can it be — 
After twelve years ? 

‘ Ulric. My dearest mother ! 

‘ Josephine. Yes! 
My dream is realized —— how beautiful — 
How more than all I sigh’d for! Heaven receive 
A mother’s thanks ! — a mother’s tears of joy! 
This is indeed thy work ! — At such an hour, too, 
He comes not only as a son but saviour. 

‘ Ulric. If such a joy await me, it must double 
What I now feel, and lighten, from my heart, 
A part of the long debt of duty, not 
OF love, (for that was ne’er withheld) — forgive me ! 
This long delay was not my fault. 

‘ Josephine. I know it, 
But cannot think of sorrow now, and doubt 
If 1 e’er felt it, ‘tis so dazzled from 
My memory, by this oblivious transport ! — 
My son! 


‘* Enter WERNER. 


‘ Werner. What have we here, more strangers? 

‘ Josephine. No! 
Look upon him! What do you see ? \ 

‘ Werner. A stripling, 
For the first time 

© Ulric (kneeling). For twelve long years, my father ! 

‘ Werner. Oh, God! 

‘ Josephine. He faints! 

‘ Werner. No —I am better now — 
Ulric! (Embraces him.) 

‘ Ulric. My father, Siegendorf ! 





‘ Werner (starting). Hush ! boy — 
The walls may hear that name! 
‘¢ Ulric. What then ? 
‘ Werner. Why, then — 


But we will talk of that anon. Remember, 
I must be known here but as Werner. Come! 
Come to my arms again! Why, thou look’st all 
I should have been, and was not. Josephine! 
Sure ’tis no father’s fondness dazzles me ; 
But had I seen that form amid ten thousand 
Youth of the choicest, my heart would have chosen 
This for my son! 
‘ Ulric. And yet you knew me not! 
‘ Werner. 
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‘ Werner. Alas! I have had that upon my soul 
Which makes me look on all men with an eye 
That only knows the evil at first glance. 
‘ Ulric. My memory served me far more fondly: I 
Have not forgotten aught ; and ofttimes in 
The proud and princely halls of — (I'll not name them, 
As you say that ‘tis perilous) but 1’ the pomp 
Of your sire’s feudal mansion, I look’d back 
To the Bohemian mountains many a sunset, 
And wept to see another day go down 
O’er thee and me, with those huge hills between us, 
They shall not part us more. 
‘ Werner. I know not that. 
Are you aware my father is no more ? 
‘ Ulric, Oh heavens! I left him ina green old age, 
And looking like the oak, worn, but still steady 
Amidst the elements, whilst younger trees 
Veil fast around him. ’Twas scarce three months since. 
‘ Werner. Why did you leave him ? 


* Josephine (embracing Ulric). Can you ask that question ? 
Is he not here ? 
‘ Werner. True ; he hath sought his parents, 


And found them; but, oh! how, and in what state ! 
‘ Ulric. All shall be better’d. What we have to do 
Is to proceed, and to assert our rights, 
Or rather yours ; for I waive all, unless 
Your father has disposed in such a sort 
Of his broad lands as to make mine the foremost, ' 
So that I must prefer my claim for form: 
But I trust better, and that all is yours. 
‘ Werner. Have you not heard of Stralenheim ? 


‘ Ulric. I saved 
His life but yesterday: he’s here. 

‘ Werner. You saved 
The serpent who will sting us all ! 

¢ Ulric. You speak 


Riddles : what is this Stralenheim to us? 
‘ Werner. Every thing. One who claims our fathers’ lands: 
Our distant kinsman, and our nearest foe. 
‘ Ulric. I never heard his name till now. The Count, 
Indeed, spoke sometimes of a kinsman, who, 
If his own line should fail, might be remotely 
Involved in the succession; but his titles 
Were never named before me — and what then ? 
His right must yield to ours. 
‘ Werner. Ay, if at Prague: 
But here he is all powerful ; and has spread 
Snares for thy father, which, if hitherto 
He hath escaped them, is by fortune, not 
By favour. 
‘ Ulric. Doth he personally know you? 


‘* Werne. 
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‘ Werner. No; but he guesses shrewdly at my person, 
As he betray’d last night; and I, perhaps, 
But owe my temporary liberty 
To his uncertainty. 

‘ Ulric. I think you wrong him, 
(Excuse me for the phrase) ; but Stralenheim 
Is not what you prejudge him, or, if so, 
He owes me something both for past and present : 
I saved his life, he therefore trusts in me; 
He hath been plunder’ d too, since he came hither ; 
Is sick; a stranger ; and as such not now 
Able to trace the villain who hath robb’d him : 
I have pledged myself to do so; and the business 
Which brought me here was chiefly that ; but I 
Have found, in searching for another’s dross, 
My own whole treasure — you, my parents ! 


© Werner (agitatedly). Who 
Taught you to mouth that name of “ villain ?” 
‘ Ulric. What 


More noble name belongs to common thieves ? 

‘ Werner. Who taught you thus to brand an unknown being 
With an infernal stigma ? 

‘ Ulric. My own feelings 
Taught me to name a ruffian from his deeds. 

‘ Werner. Who taught you, long-sought, and ill-found boy! that 
It would be safe for my own son to insult me ? 

‘ Ulric. I named a villain. What is there in common 
With such a being and my father ? 


Werner. Every thing! 
That ruffian is thy father ! 
‘ Josephine. Oh, my son! 





Believe him not — and yet! (her voice falters). 
Ulric (starts, looks earnestly at Werner, and then says slowly,) 
* And you avow it ? 
Werner. Ulric, before you dare despise your father, 
Learn to divine and judge his actions. Young, 
Rash, new to life, and rear’d in Juxury’s lap, 
Is it for you to measure passion’s s force, ‘ 
Or misery’s temptation? Wait — (not long, 
It cometh like the night, and quickly) — Wait ! — 
Wait till, like me, your hopes are blighted — till 
Sorrow and shame are handmaids of your cabin; 
Famine and poverty your guests at table ; 
Despair your bed-fellow — then rise, but not 
From sleep, and judge! Should that day e’er arrive — 
Should you see then the serpent, ' who hath coil’d 
Himself around all that is dear and noble 
Of you and yours, lie slumbering in your path, 
With but his folds between your “steps and happiness, 
When he, who lives but to tear from you name, 
Lands, life itself, lies at your mercy, with | 
Chance 
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Chance your conductor; midnight for your mantle ; 
The bare knife in your hand, and earth asleep, 
Even to your deadliest foe ; ‘and he as ’t were 
Inviting death, by looking like it, while 

His death alone can save you: — Thank your God‘ 
If then, like me, content with petty plunder, 








You turn aside I did so. 
‘ Ulric. But 
‘ Werner (abruptly). Hear me! 


I will not brook a human voice —scarce dare 
Listen to my own (if that be human still) — 
Hear me! you do not know this man —I do. 
He’s mean, deceitful, avaricious. You 
Deem yourself safe, as young and brave: but learn 
None are secure from desperation, few 
From subtilty. My worst foe, Stralenheim, 
Housed in a prince’s palace, couch’d within 
A prince’s chamber, lay below my knife ! 
An instant — a mere motion — the least impulse — 
Had swept him and all fears of mine from earth. 
He was within my power — my knife was raised — 
Withdrawn — and I’m in his: —are you not so? 
Who tells you that he knows you not? Who says 
He hath not lured you here to end you? or 
To plunge you, with your parents, ina dungeon? [He pauses, 
Ulric. Proceed — proceed ! 
‘ Werner. Me he hath ever known, 
And hunted through each change of time — name — fortune — 
And why not you? Are you more versed in men? 
He wound snares -ound me ; flung along my path 
Reptiles, whom in my youth I would have spurn’d 
Even from my presence; but, in spurning now, 
Fill only with fresh venom. Will you be 
More patient ? Ulric ! — Ulric ! — there are crimes 
Made venial by the occasion, and temptations 
Vhich nature cannot master or forbear. 
* Ulric (looks first at him, and then at Josephine). My mother ! 
‘ Werner. Ay! I thought so: you have now 
Only one parent. I have lost alike 
Father and son, and stand alone. 
* Ulric. But stay ! 
[ Werner rushes out of the chamber.’ 
Perhaps this scene is the best in the play; and its length, 
together with the preceding quotations, will afford a satistac- 
tory specimen of the dialogue and language, on which we 
have already intimated an animadversion, and must now speak 
more particularly. ‘The numerous productions of Lord 
Byron have amply shewn his disregard of the minuter accu- 
racies and finer polish of style, in competition with the more 
essential qualities of strength and effect: but we need scarcely 
Rey. Dec. 1822. Dd observe 
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observe that this preference may be carried too far; and that 
not only one essential merit in the composition of a finished 
work may thus be changed for an exposure to censure, but 
that the English language itself may suffer by those frequent 
deviations from beauty and correctness which such writers as 
Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott betray, and render fashion- 
able. We shall cite a few sentences from the play before us, 
as examples of prosaic tameness and the absence of all metri- 
cal harmony : taking the liberty of printing them as prose, (but 
without making any other alteration,) that the reader may try 
whether he can throw them into the same portions of soi-disant 
poetry into which they have been measured off by the noble 
writer himself: 

‘ Who would read in this form the high soul of the son of a 
long line?’ (P. 11.) 

‘ Even now I feel my spirit girt about by the snares of this ava- 
ricious fiend.’ (J0.) 

‘ Well, I am glad of that; I thought so all along ; such natural 
yearnings played round my heart. Blood is not water, cousin ; 
and so let’s have some wine, and drink unto our better acquaint- 
ance: relatives should be friends.’ (P. 15.) 

‘ I may prepare to face him, or at least to extricate you from 
your present perils.’ (P. 73.) 

© I mean it; and indeed it could not well have fallen out at a 
time more opposite to all my plans.’ (P. 130.) 

‘ Ulric, this man, who has just departed, is one of those strange 
companions whom I fain would reason with you on.’ (P. 142.) 

‘ ’Tis vain to urge you: nature was never called back by remon- 
strance.’ (P. 144.) 

‘ The thanksgiving was over, and we marched back in proces- 


sion.’ (P. 162.) 
‘ The Baron lost in that last outrage neither jewels nor gold.’ 


P. 168.) 


For instances of actual bad grammar, besides such as ap- 
pear in our extracts, we have everywhere scarce tor scarcely, 
except in p. 76., where the metre has for once been consulted 
in unison with grammar : — p. 145. § you wed for love,’ instead 
of you wedded ; — and if for whether in half-a dozen cases, as 
‘ I will retire 
To see #f still be unexplored the passage.’ (P. 39.) 


and § I have my doubts 7f/he means well,’ p. 40.; where also 
we find the vulgar expression, ‘ How come you to stir your- 
self in his behalf? P.134. ‘ 1 would be yours, none else’s ;’ 
and p. 142. the bad jingle, (whether intended or not for a 
quibble) ‘ whom he has made great and ungrateful.’ So also, 
¢ For the cup’s sake, I'll bear the cup-bearer.’ (P. 25.) 
Again, all grammatical construction, as well as intelligi- 
bility, is occasionally violated by those harsh and forced ellip- 
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ses which are so blameably characteristic of the Scottian and 
Byronian schools: ex. gr. 





‘ Ignorance 
And dull suspicion are a part of his 
Intail will last him longer than his lands.’ (P. 82, 83.) 


‘ He is of that kind 
Will make it for himself’ (P. 126.) 


Also ; 








‘ The honor of the corps 
Which forms the Baron’s household, ’s unimpeach’d.’ (P. 49.) 


Stalwart, a favorite Scottian word, offends us in the supposed 
conversation of Germans, (p.60.) though speaking English, 
— because it is not English; and Go to, (pp.90. 156, &c.) 
we think, had much better go out. 

Besides all these examples of inelegant or unpoetic diction, 
we could cite above fourscore lines which terminate most un- 
majestically and unmetrically with propositions, adverbs, con- 
junctions, or other monosyllabic “ small fry” of language; 
cutting through aline most needlessly and barbarously, where 
no division ought to be made on account of emphasis or con- 
struction or sense, but because the foot-rule has been sup- 
posed to mark off a sufficient quantity of syllables; and yet 
this Procrustean measure is often elsewhere disregarded. We 
shall adduce a few examples in addition to those which occur 
in our previous quotations. 


‘ Kept his eye on me, as the snake upon 
The fluttering bird.’— 

‘ Of that which lifts him up to princes in 
Dominion and domain.’— 

* Entailing, as it were, my sins upon 
Himself. — 
I parted with him to his grandsire, on 
The promise,’ &c. (P. 10.) 

‘ All Silesia and 

Lusatia’s woods are tenanted by bands.’ (P. 23.) 

‘ Tis twenty years since I beheld him with 
These eyes.’ — (P. 32.) 


‘ Not to alarm him into 
Suspicion of my plan.’ (J6.) 
‘ You are young, and of 
That mould which throws out heroes.’ —(P. 55.) 
‘ To save an unknown stranger 
In an as perilous but opposite element.’ (J0.) 
‘ Ay, Sir; and, for 
Aught that you know, superior ; but proceed — 
Dd@2 I do 











































This last passage will read almost unobjectionably when 
written as prose. 


Enough; and too much. All this cannot be poetry, worthy 
of the English press, of the name of Lord Byron, of the 
patronage of the public, or of the mimicry of the innumerable 
servile herd who live by imitation, and who imitate faults 
more readily than beauties, because, though they perhaps ap- 
preciate neither, the former are more adapted to their powers. 
In a composition which should be finished, and which no im- 
perious circumstances prevent from being finished, that writer 
gains but half his praise who is contented with the eulogy of 
being supposed equal to any thing, and will not take the trouble 
of effecting all. What artist, when he has painted a noble pic- 
ture, is careless of the additional effect which may be given to it 
by a superb frame, though so absolutely extraneous to his own 
labor ; or what gentleman, when he has written an agiecable 
or sensible letter to his friend, increases its merit or his own 
by foldin 
finish or the negligence of a cabinet-picture, or a literary work, 
—and a Poem, too! —intended forthe public and for posterity ? 
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I do not ask for hints, and surmises, 

And circumstance, and proofs ; I know enough 

Of what I have done for you, and what you owe me, 
To have at least waited your payment rather 

Than paid myself, had I been eager of 

Your gold. I also know that were I even 

The villain I am deem’d, the service render’d 

So recently would not permit you éo 

Pursue me to the death, except through shame, 
Such as would leave your scutcheon but a blank. 
But this is nothing; I demand of you 

Justice upon your unjust servants, and 

From your own lips a disavowal of 

All sanction of their insolence : thus much 

You owe to the unknown, who asks no more, : 
And never thought to have ask’d so mueh.’ (P. 77.) 


es 

Can vouch your courage, and as far as my 
Own brief connection led me, honour.’ (P.78.) 
‘ So is the nearest of the two next, as 
The priests say ; 
To-morrow I will try the waters, as 
The dove did.’ (P. 93.) 

* For last night’s 
Adventure makes it needful.’ (P. 112.) 

‘Iwill. But to ' 





Return.’ (P. 132.) 














g it up in a slovenly manner? Yet what is this to the 
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The noble author tells us that this tale ‘ contains the germ 
of much that he has since written.’ How little was Miss Lee 
aware of the responsibility which she incurred by publishing 
it, and of the direction, or at least the encouragement, which 
seems thus to have been given to a mind and a genius like 
those of Lord Byron! We trust that its influence is nearly 
or quite exhausted ; and we exhort his Lordship not only to 
let his muse wing her airy and lofty flight unrestrained by 
such leading-strings, but to determine, when her noble course 


has been achieved, to Jay it down on the chart with graphic 
accuracy and beauty. 











Art. X. 1. Application au Parlement de la Grande Bretagne, &c. 
2. Pétition ,au Parlement Britannique sur la Spoliation d'un 
Savant Etranger par le Bureau des Longitudes de Londres. 
8vo. 
3. Supplément al Adresse au Bureau des Longitudes. 8vo, 
4. Sur l’ Imposture Publique des Savans a Privileges. Trois Let~ 
tres 2 Sir Humphrey Davy. 8vo. 


5. Deposition made under Oath, by an Kcclesiastic, to attest the 
Spoliation of a learned Foreigner by the British Board of 
Longitude. 8vo. 


6. A Course of Mathematics, PartI. By Hoéné Wronski. 4to. 


We have had on our table for some time several of the 

papers which we have above enumerated, some of them 
in French and others in English, but have deferred our notice 
of them from an unwillingness to make any observations that 
might be injurious to the author, a foreigner, and a sojourner 
in this country: but so much retee has been lately drawn to 
these questions by the various pamphlets that have been pub- 
lished, that we cannot allow ourselves any longer to refrain 
from adding a few observations to our former accounts of this 
writer’s tracts, particularly his Address to the Board of Longi- 
tude, (mentioned in our Number for March last,) and enlarg- 
ing some of our previous intimations respecting him. 

M. Hoéne Wronski is we believe a Pole by birth, but was 
for some years a resident in Paris, and known to most of the 
savans of that capital. The first hopeful task which he under- 
took was to convince M. La Place, M. La Grange, and in 
short all the most distinguished members of the Institute, that 
they were but mere children in science; and that he, M. 
Wronski, had discovered the supreme law of mathematics, 
which comprehended in one single formula the entire circle 
of all human knowlege, if not of human happiness; in which 
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latter sense it was termed the AnsotuTE. ‘The philgsophers 
of the Institute not being disposed to admit quite so freely 
their own entire ignorance, and being unable to understand 
and appreciate the discovery of the author, some coglness 
arose between them, which seems likely still to yemaip. M. 
Wronski, however, attached to his interest an eminent retired 
merchant of Paris ;‘ who, unwilling that the world should be 
deprived of that knowlege which the author professed to haye 
ac uired, took him under his roof, and furnished him with 
the necessary funds for publishing several of his learned 
works: among which were included his “ Philosophie de tg 
Technie Algorithmique ;” (noticed by us in vol. lxxxii. p. 543.) 
‘6 Introduction a la Philosophie des Mathématiques et Technie 
de I Algorithmie ;” ‘ Refutation de la Théorie des Fonctions 
Analytiques de La Grange ;” “ Resolution généraie des Equa- 
tions de tous les Dégrés ;” and “ Metaphysique du Calcul Infi- 
nitésimal.” The profits of these works were of course to go 
towards defraying the expences of their publication: hut the 
productions being, as the author himself states, much too re- 
fined to be comprehended by such men as La Place, La 
Grange, Zach, and others who had acquired some reputation 
in the mathematical sciences, it was not likely that the demand 
for them could be very extensive. —'The unfortunate mer- 
chant, howeyer, if he was not likely to be reimbursed for his 
expences, was at least to acquire, as a recompence for his 
sacrifices, an entire possession of the ABSOLUTE, as soon as he 
should, by previous tuition, be qualified to receive so great a 
boon: moreover, this tuition not requiring the toilsome lakor 
usually attending such pursuits, it was proposed that the in- 
struction should be communicated during the pleasant occu- 
pation of a tour through a great part of France, and we believe 
Germany; and a considerable sum of money was thus ex- 
pended in posting from place to place. Until this time, the 
merchant had enjoyed all the felicities of domestic retirement, 
surrounded by his wife and family, and partaking with them . 
the pleasing reflection of possessing, if not an affluent, at least 
a competent fortune: but now he separated himself from those 
whom he had ever held most dear, or rather drove them from 
his house, where they had hitherto experienced the utmost 
affection ; in order, as it would seem, that he might pursue 
uninterruptedly his search after the AnsoLure ! — Returnin 

from his tour, without the possession of the great object of his 
pursuit, and finding that, while the works to which we have 
alluded had by no means realized the expectations of their 
author, they had nearly ruined Azs fortune, he demanded pay- 
ment of certain notes, and the restoration of some deeds that 


had 
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had been transferred in the course of the acquaintance: the 
consequence was first that a quarrel took place between the 
master and the pupil, then a law-suit followed, and ultimately 
the ill-fated merchant found himself nearly a beggar, bereft of 
his family, a reproach to himself, and the ridicule of others. 

It is scarcely possible to believe that any man of common 
understanding could allow himself to become such an unpar- 
donable dupe ; and we should not have ventured to state these 
facts as facts, except on the authority of the person himself, 
who afterward published a quarto pamphlet, exposing the 
whole of this foolish transaction, and his own weakness; with 
the laudable motive of guarding others from the fatal error 
which he had himself committed. We know not whether this 
work was ever intended for public sale: but the copy which 
we saw was sent directly from the author to this country, not 
long before M. Wronskt’s arrival. It was at this time that we 
read it; and not having it now at hand for immediate refer- 
ence, we are unable to describe its contents more minutely. 
Indeed we might not perhaps even have mentioned it, had 
we not been informed, from unquestionable authority, that 
there is some danger of the Paris farce being reacted in 
this country, with an equally tragic termination. We hope 
that we have said enough to prevent it. 

M. Wronski now presented himself to the British Board’ of 
Longitude, and demanded the reward of 20,000/. which had 
been formerly offered by an Act of Parliament, at that time re- 
pealed ; founding his pretensions on certain instruments. which 
he states that he had laid before them, and on certain tables 
and formule: derived from his supreme mathematical law. 
By what means it happened we know not, but the author un- 
questionably detected an error in one of Dr. Young’s papers 
on refraction, which the latter acknowleged; and this ae-~ 
knowlegement M. Wronski is desirous of producing as a 
proof that all which he laid before the Board is founded on 
truth, and that all which has been done by others is as certainly 
erroneous. He moreover directly charges Dr. Young with 
appropriating the principles of his (M. Wronski’s) formula 
for the purpose of correcting his own errors, while he can: ob- 
tain neither thanks nor reward for having performed the labor 
of producing it; and he even accuses Dr. Young, in another 
place, of obtaining from him a receipt for a certain sum of 
money which he was to have received, and afterward refusing 
to pay him. Lastly, if we rightly understand him, he seems 
to insinuate that the Board, as a body, kept from him the in- 
struments which he had submitted to them, and which he had 
ruined: his fortune to get constructed. 
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The accusation respecting the receipt, however, M. 
Wronski in another of his pamphlets acknowleges to be 
erroneous; stating that he was betrayed into the mistake in 
consequence of not clearly understanding the English lan- 
guage ; — and we believe that he has since exonerated the 
Board from the charge of detaining his instruments : — but 
he still maintains the accusation of plagiarism on the part of 
the Secretary to the Board, and produces in proof of it the 
attestation of the Reverend Frederick Nolan, sworn at the 
Mansion-house, November 14. 1821. This attestation hav- 
ing made a serious impression on the minds of many persons, 
who are naturally anxious for and shocked at this direct im- 
peachment of the national honor, we shall lay it verbatim 
before our readers : 


¢ Frederick Nolan, of Earl-Street, in the city of London, clerk, 
deposeth as follows, and declares upon oath, — That, in making 
this deposition, he is not moved by favour or prejudice towards 
any of the parties mentioned, but influenced by the simple con- 
sideration of justice towards that which he believes to be aggrieved ; 
and that he makes his deposition thus solemnly with the view of ob- 
taining credit to a statement, which so wholly surpasses credibility, 
that, without such an attestation, he deems it not likely to be be- 
lieved ; viz. 

¢ 1. That in “ The Nautical Almanack*” for the year 1822, 
. published by the authority, and under the licence (p.xvi.) of the 
Commissioners of Longitude, a Table of Refractions is given 
(p. 145. sqq.); and that it is declared, under the same licence 
and authority (p.i.), ‘“* to be computed by a simple formula, de- 
rived originally from theory,” and more expressly (p. 148.), “ to 
be computed upon principles, explained by Dr. Young, in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for 1819.” 

‘ 2. That by an act of Parliament (58 Geo. III. cap.20.), which 
is published in the same Almanack, a reward is offered (ibid. § 8.) 
‘¢ to any person who may have made Proposals, Inventions, and 
Tables, or Corrections, and Amendments of former Inventions and 
Tables, ingenious in themselves, and useful to Navigation.” 

‘ 3, That, in reply to the above requisition of the legislature, 
and in compliance with both its conditions, a quarto manuscript, 
containing a Correction of ‘ the theory” from whence the Tables 
of Refractions, published under the fore-mentioned licence and 
authority, are derived, and a Scientific Theory for a new set of 
Tables, founded on a general law, was presented to the Board of 
Longitude by M.Hoéné Wronski, and that the receipt of the 
manuscript, containing this Correction and Theory, is acknow- 
ledged by letter of Lord Melville, President of the Board of 





—_ 
_ 


¢ * An official work, destined for the English marine.’ 
Longitude, 
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Longitude, and of Dr. Young, Secretary of the Board of Longi- 
tude, respectively dated April 18. 1820.* 

‘ 4, That in this letter, in which the Secretary of the Board ac- 
knowledges the receipt of Mr. Wronski’s manuscript, he likewise 
acknowledges the Correction made by that learned foreigner in 
his Theory of Refractions, and declares, that he would “ acknow- 
ledge to the Board, that Mr. Wronski had detected a dlunder in 
his hasty postscript + on Refractions,” which is offered, under the 
licence of the Commissioners, as containing ‘“ the theory and 
principles” from whence the Tables of the Nautical Almanack 
‘‘ are originally derived.” 

‘ 5. That in the Journal of Science} for July, 1821, (fifteen 
months after the presentation of the manuscript of Mr. Wronski,) 
the Secretary of the Board of Longitude, who, by his office, is 
conductor of the Nautical Almanack (act, uti sup. §21.), re- 
publishes ‘‘ the theory,” offered under the fore-mentioned licence 
and authority, as containing “ the principles” from whence the 
Tables licenced by the Commissioners are “ originally derived ;” 
and in a manner still more full and explicit, exposes its ‘* blun- 
ders,” and professes to rectify them in what he styles “a paren- 
thetical correction ;” and that “ the correction” proposed by the 
Secretary of the Board of Longitude, and conductor of the Nau- 
tical Almanack, is 1pENTICAL with that presented by Mr. Wronski 
to the Commissioners, and acknowledged to have been received by 
letter of the President and of the Secretary. 

‘ 6. That in this republication of ‘ the theory,” from whence 
the Tables of hefractions are stated, under licence of the Com- 
missioners, to be “ originally derived,’ an entire new section 
(No. 5.) is introduced by its author (the Secretary), and under 
his name ; and that it proposes new principles, as authority for the 
fore-mentioned Tables, which not only supersede those offered, 
under licence of the Commissioners, as authority for the Tables 
published under their sanction, but which are IpENTIcAL with 
those presented by Mr. Wronski to the Board of Longitude (fifteen 
months before), as the foundation of his new Theory and Tables; 
inasmuch as they contain the general law under the same § theo- 





‘ * This manuscript was kept ten days by the Board of Longi- 
tude, not having been restored to the possession of M. Wronski, 
but by the official letter of the Secretary of this Board, dated the 
98th April, 1820.’ 

‘ + It is under this title of Postscript, that we find produced in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1819 Dr. T. Young’s Theory of 
Refractions.’ 

‘ + An English periodical work, published under the auspices 
of the principal learned men in London.’ 

‘ § The Reverend Mr. Nolan could have said, “ having literall 
the same expression,” for in this publication of the law of MW. 
Wronski, a publication really shameless, the Secretary of the 
Board has not even taken the trouble to change the form of the 
algebraic expressions, and satisfied himself with the simple finesse 
of putting the letter ¢ instead of the letter ¢.’ 
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retical expression, “‘ which” (as that learned foreigner declares, 
in his Address to the Board, p.70, |.11.) ‘‘ being once known, 
the determination of Refractions is reduced to a simple algo- 
rithmic question.” | 

‘7. That, while ‘ the correction” of the errors in “ the theory” 
from whence the Tables of Refractions, licensed by the Commis- 
sioners, are “‘ originally derived,” stands thus “ acknowledged” 
by its very. author, not merely filling the capacity of compiler of 
the Nautical Almanack, but acting in the double capacity of an- 
nual Commissioner of Longitude and of Secretary to the Board ; 
and while the Tables of Refractions, published under the licence 
and authority of the Commissioners, are left destitute of all autho- 
rity, unless that which is deduced from the general law, under the 
theoretical expression, in which Mr. Wronski disclosed his new 
Theory of Refractions to the Commissioners, allured by the 
promise of a “ reward for Proposals, Inventions, and Tables, or 
Rirractions and Amendments of former Inventions and Tables ;” 
this learned stranger not only finds the reward of the national ser- 
vice which he has rendered, on the faith of this offer of the legis- 
lature, withheld by the Commissioners, —but his Corrections and 
Inventions appropriated by the Secretary of the Board, against 
whose interference respecting the ‘‘ Proposals” made by him in re- 
ply to, the act of the legislature, he had formerly protested, at the 
time of his entrusting his new Theory of Refractions to. the Presi- 
dent of the Board. 

‘ (Signed) Frep. Nouan, 
‘ A Clergyman of the Church of England, 
‘ established by Law. 

¢ Sworn, before me, at the Mansion- House, 

© this: 14th November, 1821. 

¢ (Signed), § Magnay, Lord Mayor.’ 


€ertainly, we are not able to answer directly the several 
facts stated! in this attestation, because M. Wronski (for rea- 
sons known we suppose to himself) has no where given us an 
investigation, of the. formula in question: but the most satis- 
alt way of proving the truth of such a charge, as that 
which he has brought, would have been to state openly the 
actual series or formula in question, and then to have given 
that of Dr. Young, and thus to have shewn their coincidence. 
It cannot, we presume, be questioned that Mr. Nolan con- 
scientiously believes the facts to be as he has sworn to. them 
in his depositions, or that he bas been actuated by the purest 
motives :. but is he able to aver, not as a matter of belief, but 
on his actual knowlege, that the statement he has made is cor- 
rect, ?. We put the question in this form because, in one of his 
pamphlets, M. Wronski says that such men as Biot, Poisson, 
Zach, Savoir, Young, Arago, and Ferschel, not being able to 
comprehend what he has written, ‘ are not worthy of being 
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mentioned as mathematicians.’ Now, if these gentlemen are 
ingompetent to appreciate the merits of M. Wronski’s investi- 
gations, by what means is Mr. Nolan enabled to judge of 
them ? — for we have never understood that he advanced any 
very high claims to mathematical knowlege, or, at any rate, 
to greater than the gentlemen above named. We cet 
applaud the moral feeling that dictated the measure whic 
he has adopted: but we shall always think that he has been 
deceived, unless M. Wronski can make out a clearer statement 
of facts than any that we have been able to find in the several 
papers now before us. 

For ovr own part, we have no hesitation in stating it as our 
opinion, that a more absurd piece of quackery was never pro- 
duced than this pretended discovery of the supreme faw of 
mathematics. We are thoroughly aware of the danger that 
we incur, in thus giving our opinion, of bemg classed with 
the ‘ mere children in mathematical science’ to whom we have 
already referred: but we must, do our duty, notwithstanding 
the humiliation of such a comparison, and of being placed in 
such company. iP, 

In offering these remarks, we have made no reference to any 
one in particular of the pamphlets of M. Wronski; because 
under whatever title they are given, the subject is stilt one and 
the same, viz. the supreme law of mathematics, the ill usa 
which a ‘ learned foreigner’ has received from the Britieh 
Board of Longitude, and the littleness and emptiness of the 
pretended knowlege of all the most distinguished mathemati- 
cians of England, Germany, and France. 





Art. XI. Miscellaneous Notices relating to China, and our Com- 
mercial Intercourse with that Country; including a few Trans- 
lations from the Chinese Language. By Sir George Fhomas 
Staunton, Bart. 8vo. pp. 384. 10s.6d. Boards. Murray. 
1822. 

Art. XII. Report of a Committee of the Liverpool East India 
Association, appointed to take into Consideration the Restrictions 
on the East India Trade. Presented to the Association at a 
General Meeting, 9th May, 1822, and ordered to be printed. 
8vo. Pamphlet. Liverpool. 


We are now again called to record and to commend the 
’ attention bestowed by Sir George Staunton on oriental 
affairs, to which his education and habits have rendered him 
so competent; and we are pleased to find him so ready in im- 
parting to the British public that information on these subjects 
which they would naturally expect at his hands. Of the present 
volume, however, 120 pages are devoted to literary topics, 
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and the remaining 260 are occupied with a dissertation in 
support of the charter of the East India Company, and the 
monopoly of the China trade enjoyed by that body. It is 
with reference to Sir George’s views on mercantile questions, 
that we have been induced to comprehend in this article a 
pamphlet composed under very different impressions ; and in 
which, among other points, the benefit arising to the commu- 
nity from the exclusive privileges of the East India Company 
is questioned with great freedom, and many arguments are 
urged against the renewal of the Company’s charter. 

We regret that, as to the literary portion of this work, we 
cannot speak so favorably of these remnants from Sir George’s 
cabinet as we did a little time ago of his more complete produc- 
tions. Weare here presented with little more than fragments of 
translations from the Chinese, and meagre notices of one or two 
publications relating to China. Some few notes, indeed, are in- 
terspersed, relating to the rites and ceremonies of the Chinese, 
and one that is very curious on the subject of the Catholic 
missions; containing among other things a list of the mission- 
aries at Pekin, about the year 1792, which was procured by 
Lord Macartney at the period of his embassy. ‘The lapse of 
thirty years, however, has made a great difference in the state 
of the mission; most of the pastors then living being now 
dead, and the number of the flocks having been diminished 
by severe persecutions. We have also a labored note on the 
court-ceremony of the Ko-tou, in which the author makes 
some quotations from Valerius Maximus and Cornelius Ne- 
pos, as well as a long extract from a memoir by Dr. Morrison, 
all in justification of Lord Macartney; and Sir George offers 
another display of learning in a note, in which he discusses 
the Chinese game called Tsoey-moey, which exactly corre- 
sponds to the common Italian game of Morra. Putting a 
literal construction on the old phrase guicum in tenebris mices, 
he gravely assures his readers that ‘ it is not probable that the 
Chinese have ever such confidence in each other as to play at 
the game in darkness, as above alluded to.’ 

The remaining portion of the volume, intitled Consider- 
ations upon the China Trade, consists of a very elaborate dis- 
cussion on the privileges of the Kast India Company; and on 
this question, as most of the arguments of Sir George Staun- 
ton are in substance though not in form directly met by the 
able commercial pamphlet which is also before us, we shall 
briefly contrast the principal reasons adduced by the contend- 
ing parties. — 

As about eight years have passed since the chief out-ports 
of this country were admitted into a participation of the Kast 
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India trade, perhaps sufficient time has elapsed to enable us to 
form a correct estimate of the advantages resulting from it; 
and it must be admitted that it is at length an opinion almost 
universal that the opening of the trade, partial as it is, has 
been of signal service to this country: although individuals, 
who have entered more spiritedly than discreetly into it, may 
have met with great and indeed ruinous losses. A taste for 
our British manufactures has been acquired by our Asiatic 
fellow-subjects, in consequence of the ample supply of our 
goods in their market; and if true to the extent alleged, it 
promises to be of the highest importance to us, since an ar- 


ticle first used as a luxury soon becomes ranked among the 
necessaries of life. 

The first restriction justified by Sir George Staunton is 
that which requires all free merchant vessels from England to 
be of 350 tons burthen; such a tonnage being alleged to be a 
protection against smuggling, and it being deemed. insecure 
for vessels of a smaller burthen to make so long and hazard- 


ous a voyage. ‘The regulation is thus successfully combated 
by the Liverpool Committee : 


‘ Your Committee may appeal to experience to show the ful- 
lacy of these opinions. Infractions of the revenue-laws are as 
rare in the out-ports as in the metropolis ; and since the trade to 
India has been extended to the former, a very extensive commerce 
has been opened with the western coast of South America; a 
voyage nearly as long, and more difficult and hazardous than that 
to India; and yet the greater proportion of the ships employed in 
this trade is considerably under the rate which the laws have 
fixed for those employed in the intercourse between India and this 
country. Vessels of 100 to 200 tons proceed at all seasons round 
Cape Horn ; and as the trade continues to be carried on in vessels 
of this description, it may be inferred that their owners find them 
adapted to the voyage. However, putting out of view the ex- 
treme injustice of excluding from any branch of lawful trade so 
large a portion of the subjects of this country, it is indisputable 
that, in many cases, a small vessel may be profitably employed 
where a large one cannot be employed at all. 

‘ The expense of navigating a small vessel may be compara- 
tively greater, but the advantage of despatch will frequently more 
than counterbalance it. A cargo may often be procured for the 
one, when it cannot for the other. A particular adventure may 
require only a small vessel, whilst the existing necessity of employ- 
ing a large one would render that adventure altogether impracti- 
cable. 

‘ Asa proof of the expediency of permitting the trade with 
India in vessels of any size, it may be mentioned, that a profitable 
and extensive traffic with the countries situated on the eastern 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, and the islands of the eastern Archi- 
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pélago, is chiefly carried on in American vessels of about 200 tons, 
and in vessels belonging to Calcutta of various sizes, but mostly of 
a small class. It would be of great importance to the manufactur- 
ing interest,if every possible degree of encouragement and facility 
were given to this branch of commerce, as many of our fabrics 
are particularly suited for the consumption of those countries. 
Already our manufactures constitute a principal part of the méans 
by which those who now carry on this trade are enabled to pay 
for the products of those countries ; but as the British merchant 
would be able to furnish them direct, on much more moderate 
terms, it may be reasonably concluded, that a corresponding in- 
crease in the consumption would be the consequence. 

‘ That so singular a prohibition should be suffered to exist, can 
only be attributed to some unfounded apprehensions as to the se- 
curity of the revenue ; but why extraordinary precautions should 
be deemed necessary with vessels arriving from India, your Com- 
mittee are at a loss to conjecture. The high duties to which 
many articles, imported from the continent of Europe, are liable, 
hold out the same temptation to the smuggler, and the promixity 
of the ports of shipment must afford him facilities in making his 
arrangements, which cannot apply to vessels arriving from so great 
a distance. In fact, it is the height of absurdity to suppose, that 
any person designing to smuggle East Indian products into Eng- 
land would commence his operation by despatching a ship from 
Great Britain to import a cargo from India, when he might, with 
so much greater facility, commence that operation in the neigh- 
bouring ports of the Continent ; all arguments, therefore, as to the 
danger of the revenue upon this ground, are futile.’ 


The second restriction considered is that which confines 
British ships to the principal settlements, and excludes them 
from the minor ports of India, while foreign vessels are under 
no such prohibition. If it be asked, What reason is assigned 
for the eo thus shewn to foreigners and denied to our 
countrymen ? the reply is, That the Company entertain fears 
for the safety of their government, if English merchants 
should have free access to any but the Company’s principal 
settlements. The injustice of this partiality can only be equal- 
led by the incompetence of the reasons alleged in its defence : 
for surely the free admission of foreigners into our Asiatic 

ossessions is more likely to place the government in jeo- 
pardy than the like admission of our countrymen. 

One particular in the restrictions still enforced by the po- 
licy of this country is not sufficiently discussed by Sir George 
Staunton; viz. the exclusion of the British merchants from 
that branch of the Chinese trade in which the East India 
Company themselves do not engage. ‘The trade thus neglect- 
ed by the Company consists in the export of British manufac- 
tured goods to the Indian Archipelago, and the fur-trade 
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between the western states of America and China; and 
although it is probably the most productive that merchants 
could now pursue, British merchants are precluded from par- 
ticipating in it, while the Americans have full opportunities of 
carrying it on even from our own ports, Two reasons only 
are assigned for the exclusion of British traders from this 
commerce. The first is, that the East India Company furnish 
the Chinese with all the produce of our industry which that 
country is capable of consuming, and that the trade will not 
admit of farther extension: an argument which seems to be 
unfounded in fact. — The other reason is, that the Chinese are 
such an extremely jealous nation, that it might put the whole 
trade to hazard if it were thrown open to British adventurers 
indiscriminately. It has been alleged before a Parliamentary 
Committee, ‘ that the American seamen are of so orderly a 
character, so much under subordination, and so superior in 
their general conduct, that there is no danger of their getting 
into any dispute with the Chinese; whilst the British seamen 
are such irascible insubordinate beings that it would be quite 
impossible to keep them within bounds, and that if admitted 
into China indiscriminately they would be certain to commit 
some act that would cause the Chinese to stop entirely the 
trade with British subjects.” This imputation is considered 
as palpably unjust, and the apprehension entirely chimerical. 
— From the recent misunderstanding at Canton, the difficult 
of maintaining a good correspondence with the Chinese b 
the British may, by some persons, be supposed to be verified : 
but, as the circumstances are (it is said) about to undergo a 
judicial investigation, it would be premature to hazard a con- 
jecture on the real merits of the disputants. Suffice it to ob- 
serve, that British merchants and British merchant-seamen 
were not implicated in the disturbance in question, but that 
the dispute arose between the Chinese and some of the crew 
of a British frigate ; and that, while no men in the world are less 
disposed to submit to designed insult than sailors in the British 
navy, yet none are less prone to acts of insubordination or 
wanton hostility. 

So far on the question of a free trade as between the British 
merchants and the chartered Company. On the next question, 
which is discussed in the pamphlet’ before us at considerable 
length, viz. the restrictions imposed on the importation of 
sugar from the East Indies, and which is in fact rather a con- 
test between the East India merchant and the West India 
planter, we shall offer very few animadversions. 

The Committee state that the grounds on which the West 
Indians claim protection are threefold: 


1. The 
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1. The cheaper rate at which sugar can be produced in the 
East than in the West. 

2. That by long practice, and by the direct encouragement 
which has ein held out by the legislature, British capitalists 
have been induced to invest their property in the plantations 
of the West under the sanction of a protecting duty. 

3. That the West Indians labor under restrictions which 
do not affect the East; the former being obliged to send all 
their produce to the ‘mother-countr y, and thence to draw 
their supplies, while the latter are at liberty to send theirs to 
any part of the globe. 

Assuming these to be, in some shape, the only reasons on 
which the West Indians found their claims to extraordinary 
protection, the positions themselves are not fairly and candidly 
stated in the pamphlet before us. The West Indian planters 
never use the first as an isolated argument for a protecting 
duty; and, standing alone, it would be a ridiculous reason to 
advance. ‘They argue thus: because the British legislation 
has encouraged us to invest our capitals in West India sugar- 
plantations, under an implied pledge that all other sugars im- 
ported into England shall pay such a duty as shall give our 
sugars a decided advantage in the market; and because we 
labor under restrictions * which do not affect the East, in 
being obliged to bring to England all our produce, and to 
take thence all our stores; and because sugar can be pro- 
duced in the East Indies at so cheap a rate that, if there 
should be no restriction-duty on it, the sugar-trade between 
the West India islands and this country would be effectually 
annihilated: therefore, it is only just and equitable that a re- 
striction-duty should be imposed on East India sugar. 

Such, we believe, are the arguments urged by the West 
India planters, when thrown into ) their proper form. We are 
not prepared to say that we differ materially in opinion in this 
intricate question from the Liverpool Committee: but we 
could not overlook the real mis-statement of the West Indian 
grounds, as set forth in this pamphlet. 

We are free to admit, notwithstanding the unqualified as- 
sertion of a cabinet-minister of this day 1 to the contrary, that 
no pledge (either express or fairly to be implied) was ever 
given by the government of this country to protect the West 
Indian planter from the competition of planters in our other 
possessions. ‘The real fact seems to be that, either through 





* The restrictions under which the West India islands labored 
have been almost wholly removed by two Acts of Parliament 
which were passed in the last session, 3 Geo, 1V. cc. 44, 45. 
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ignorance of the facility and cheapness at which sugar might 
be raised in the East Indies, or from the known sluggishness 
of the great monopolists of this country, (the East India Com- 
pany,) sugar was never brought into England from the East 
Indies in sufficient quantities to occasion the West Indians 
any serious alarm, until the last four years : — but now, when 
the proofs and effects of the rivalry are made apparent through 
the activity of the free merchants, the West Indians are 
thrown into great consternation ; and the stock of sugar in this 
country accumulates prodigiously, because we are no longer 
the purveyors for the whole European continent: for with the 
cessation of war, England has ceased to be the only storehouse 
of colonial produce for the continent of Europe. That the 
present state of the market is not so favorable to the West 
Indian planter and merchant as it was during the war is most 
true, and the reason is very obvious: for the value of commo- 
dities was then entirely artificial, but, the war being over, 
merchandise no longer bears a fictitious value. The West 
Indian, then, cannot justly complain of the reduction; and, if 
he must give vent to his vexations, let him murmur against 
those who instigated the long and ruinous contests which have 
thrown all the commerce and agriculture of this country into 
an unnatural state. Let him raise his voice against the causes, 
not against the effects. If it must be confessed that it is an 
unfortunate coincidence for the West Indian planter, that the 
East India trade should be opened just at the termination of 
the war, when colonial produce must from that single cir- 
cumstance have been much diminished in value, still our com- 
miseration for his loss ought not to induce us to erect a 
monopoly for his benefit. 





Art. XIII. Parga, and the Ionian Islands ; comprehending a Re- 
futation of the Mis-statements of Lieutenant-General Sir Tho- 
mas Maitland on the Subject ; with a Report of the Trial between 
that Officer and the Author. With Maps. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. P. de Bosset, Knight of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order, Companion of the Bath, &c. &c. 8vo. pp.530. 14s. 
Boards. Warren. 1821. 


TH disputes of officers on subjects of military duty are 
clearly not cognizable before a court of literary criticism ; 

nor should we have noticed the present publication, were it 
not that, in addition to a multitude of documents adduced in 
defence of the author, who considers himself to have been 
heavily aggrieved by Sir Thomas Maitland, it contains some 
interesting particulars, historical and descriptive, relating to 
Rey. Dec. 1822. Ke a little 
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a little comraunity once inhabiting the town of Parga: a com- 
mene whose heroism must kindle in ev very generous bosom 

a glow of admiration, while their misfor tunes cannot fail to 
excite the deepest sympathy. It is to the narrative and de- 
scriptive portion of these pages, therefore, that we shall 
restrict ourselves ; and, although the political pouits of the 
question concerning the cession of Parga to the ‘lurks are 
necessarily blended with the historical relation, strong as our 
feelings of commiseration are for the wretched fugitives, yet, 
since their die is cast and their doom executed, it might now 
perhaps be a tardy and ill-timed condolence to toll the mourn- 
ful and funereal knell of their departed happiness. Like the 
children of Israel in their captivity, they ‘ have hung their 
harps upon trees” in a foreign land, and have only to sit down 
by the waters of Babylon and weep. 

The measures pursued for the restoration of Parga to the 
Sublime Porte excited a very strong sensation, w hen the sub- 
ject was brought before the ‘House of Commons in the year 
1819 by Sir Charles Monck; and it awakened no common 
feelings of regret for the head fate of a high-minded people, 
‘but little known, whose country was transferred by the terms 
of a political treaty into the hands of an implacable and fero- 
cious enemy. ‘The country, we say, was transferred, but not 
the people : for, in order to preserve their liberty, they left that 
country, almost to a man! The character and fortunes of the 
Parguinotes, indeed, struggling for centuries against the neigh- 
bouring Turk to preserve their hearths from invasion and 
their altars from pollution, are so romantic and heroic, that 
some pages of our work will not be unprofitably or unagree- 
ably employed in recording them. 

Parea, the little gem that once sparkled with pure lustre 
in the Ionian Sea, is a small town on the coast of Epirus: for 
the sake of security, it is surrounded with walls, and it stands 
on a conical rock, the base of which is washed on three sides 
by the sea. This fortress is crowned by a sort of Citadel, 
where the commandant resides ; and it embraces a magnifi- 
cent prospect, including the whole territory of Parga, with the 
lofty mountains of Albania, by which it is bounded behind, 
and by which it is divided from the hostile territories of the 
late barbarous Ali Pasha. From east to west, in a southerly 
direction, the eye ranges over a part of the Ionian Sea; on 
the left, are seen the Isle of Santa Maura, and the promon- 
tory of Leucate: farther on appear the mountains of Cepha- 
lonia, and on the right, at the distance of only twelve miles, 
are the islets of Paxo and Antipaxo. ‘The territory of Parga 
extends only about two or three miles round the city, and 
the 
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the entire population did not exceed 3500: but this population, 
the wretched remains of the free Greeks of Epirus, main- 
tained their liberty for more than four centuries; and there 
is not a spot of earth in their territory which has not been 
sprinkled with the blood of their forefathers, in defendin 
their independence against the tyrant of Greece. With the 
exception of some fields and vineyards, and a small valley in 
which are scattered a few plantations of citrons, oranges, and 
cedrats, the country is covered with olive-trees; the wn formity 
of which is somewhat relieved by oaks, planes, and cypresses, 
that are occasionally interspersed. No vestiges of Grecian ruins 
are found which might lead to a conjecture as to its history 
in remote ages, and the only traces of antiquity are of Roman 
origin: a few coins of the Lower Empire being sometimes 
discovered near the church of Santa Trinita, on the left bank 
of the Cocytus. From the hostility which has ever existed 
between the Parguinotes and the Turks, the former have neces- 
sarily become a hardy and temperate as well as a brave 
people, and familiarized to arms and dangers. The men are 
rather above the middle size: their costume is that of the 
Greek islanders, viz. an embroidered jacket, large breeches of 
blue cloth, and ared scull-cap: they wear mustachios, and are 
generally armed with a musket, a pair of pistols, a dagger, 
and a sabre. The women, who are handsome, dress in a 
jacket of cluth or silk, embroidered with gold, with a lon 
plaited petticoat: their hair is braided with a double cord of 
red silk, gracefully fastened up behind. The people profess 
the Greek religion, under the direction ofa Proto-Papa: they 
are of a hospitable disposition ; and one of the reasons which 
caused Ali Pashato manifest such a hatred against them, and 
such a desire to possess their country, was that it had always 
afforded an asylum to the victims of his merciless tyranny. 
Their principal occupations are agriculture and navigation. 
From the Albanians they widely differ in language, costume, 
and usages. With reference to their immediate neighbours, 
and to the fertile soil and mild climate which they enjoy, the 
Parguinotes may be pronounced to be an industrious people, but 
not so in comparison with the laborious nations of the North. 
Beyond the immediate boundaries of their own territory, 
every thing bespeaks desolation and tyranny. Shepherds, 
slaves themselves, driving a few scattered flocks to which 
some waste and deserted lands have been abandoned, together 
with here and there a ruined dwelling, untenanted, proclaimed 
the iron hand of despotism; while the gaiety of the Pargui- 
notes, their festivities, and their dances, announced exemp- 
tion from the scourge of the tyrant. The character of this 
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people is strikingly exemplified by the Jong duration and the 
terms of their connection with Venice; and, without some 
knowlege of this character, we can feebly appreciate the poign- 
ancy of their sufferings at the consummation of their fate. 

f the present town of Parga, the existence may be traced 
to the invasion of Greece by Mohammed II. at the close of 
the fourteenth century. Before that period, the Parguinotes 
dwelled on a mountain to the north, on the spot now called 
Paleo-Parga, which still exhibits the ruins of a church and of 
some dwelling-houses. Frequent incursions of the Turks 
induced the inhabitants of this district to avail themselves of 
the advantages offered by nature; and they built their city 
on a rock, where they could feel some security against their 
enemy, the Turks. Still more effectually to establish it, how- 
ever, in the year 1401 they sought the protection of Venice, 
at that time the great barrier of Europe against the Ottomans, 
which was already in possession of the Ionian isles, and was 
extending its power throughout the Levant. An alliance, 
useful to both the contracting parties, was faithfully and ho- 
norably maintained by both till the fall of the Republic itself 
in 1797. In this connection, Parga could offer reciprocal if 
not equal advantages with Venice: it was a strong fortress in 
the first place, and was inhabited by Christians in the next: 
it could either annoy the commerce of that enterprising and 
ambitious power, or contribute to its protection: it could 
either disturb the tranquillity and endanger the fidelity of her 
settlements, Butrinto, Prevesa, Corfu, &c. or-it could assist 
in securing both the one and the other. — The treaty of 1401 
was renewed, and confirmed with additional privileges in favor. 
of the Parguinotes, in 1447. Notwithstanding the aid of the 
Venetians, however, the city was taken and burnt by the 
Turks in 1500: but they afterward abandoned it, and it was 
rebuilt by the Parguinotes, and fortified by the Venetians in 
1571.— In the following century, the inhabitants of other 
neighboring territories likewise solicited the protection of 
Venice against the incursions of the ‘Turks; and several villages 
were successively attached to the jurisdiction of Parga, which 
was always held by that haughty state in peculiar estimation. 
The equal terms of their alliance, indeed, shew the value which 
the Venetians attached to the assistance of the Parguinotes, 
in the war which they maintained against the Ottoman forces. 
A nobleman of Corfu, under the title of governor, presided 
at Parga for the Venetians: but the Parguinotes had a coun- 
cil which appointed their own magistrates; they enjoyed a 
total exemption from all taxes, capitations, and customs of 
import and export, together with the liberty of cultivating and 
manufac- 
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manufacturing tobacco; and, in trading with the other pos- 
sessions of the Republic, they were subject to one half only 
of the duties established in those places. Although all the 
Parguinotes were soldiers, they were not vied like the 
Cernide, or militia of the Isles; and for the better protection 
of their city, the Venetians engaged to garrison the fortress 
with a body of Italian or Sclavonian troops, dependent on 
the orders of the Governor. That officer himself, however, 
could not venture with impunity on any act of despotic autho- 
rity over so jealous and high-spirited a people ; and when any 
commandant has been guilty of malversation, he has been kept 
under arrest till justice could be obtained from Corfu, where 
the Governor-General of the Venetian possessions in the 


‘ Tonian isles resided. 


Venice and her dependencies fell under the dominion of 
France in 1797; and Parga, by the treaty of Campo Formio, 
was occupied by French troops. The Vizir Ali, Pasha of 
Albania, a chieftain whose monstrous ferocity can be paral- 
leled only by his perfidy, saw that an opportunity soon after- 
ward presented itself for getting possession of those places on 
the Continent which had ‘formerly, been held by Venice; the 
invasion of Egypt by Bonaparte in 1798 having determined 
the Porte to declare war against France. Butrinto was the 
first which yielded to the conquering arms of Ali; and thence 
he proceeded to Prevesa, where the defence was brave and the 
vengeance proportionably atrocious. Prevesa is situated ten 
leagues from Parga, at the entrance of the Gulf of Arta: 
the town was not fortified when threatened by the Vizir, but, 
as it was occupied by a French garrison, some works were 
hastily thrown up for its protection. One night in the month 
of October, the shouts of the Albanians were heard in 
the mountains as they approached ; firing began at the ad- 
vanced posts about three o’clock in the morning; and at day- 
break the Vizir, at the head of 9000 Albanians and a corps 
of cavalry, rushed down from the mountains, having previously 
introduced some of his secret agents into the ranks of the 
municipal guard, who created confusion by firing on their 
auxiliaries, the French. Profiting by the disorder thus suc- 
cessfully excited, Ali’s troops took possession of the guns, pe- 
netrated into the ranks of the French, and, after a sanguinary 
contest, in which the latter were all killed or made prisoners, 
entered the devoted town. Men, women, and children were 
then butchered, till night stayed the effusion of blood and sus- 
pended the fury of the assailants. What more could the 
demon do? The city yet remained; torrents of flame soon 
announced its fate; and Ali Pasha, like Nero, sat on the 
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smoking ruins to enjoy the conflagration. ‘The next day ex- 
hibited a scene of cold and premeditated barbarity, still more 
frightful and enormous: for Ali, elevated on a high gallery 
which had escaped the flames, commanded $00 Greeks of 
Prevesa- to be brought before him, and slaughtered in his 
presence. 

Ali now expected that the exemplary vengeance which he 
had inflicted on the Prevesans would intimidate the Pargui- 
notes. On the very day of the massacre, therefore, (12th 
October, 1798,) he addressed a letter to them, announcing 
that he had gained possession of that town; and demanding 
of them to send deputies immediately, and deliver themselves 
up, subjects to the Porte. He added, laconically, ‘* Whatever 
political government you desire, I shall be disposed to give 
you; but if you will not do this, know that I am at war with 
you, and the sin be upon your heads.” ‘The fearless men of 
Parga seigniey not even to take any notice of this menace. 
They revolted at the thought of having their churches con- 
verted into mosques, and of having those temples, in which 
the religion of Christ was taught, profaned and polluted by 
the religion of Mohammed; they were prepared. to die, but 
not to live as slaves. Ali Pasha, indignant at this scornful 
silence, addressed to them four days afterward a second me- 
nace, which was answered with proud rejection. 

Having thus set Ali at defiance, the Parguinotes acquainted 
the French with their resolution: who, fearful on their part of 
being attacked at once by the Turks and the Russians, retired 
to Corfu: but the Russians who had just arrived at Zante 
assured the Parguinotes of their protection. 

In the year 1800, the Russians and ‘Turks having united, 
and driven the French from the Ionian isles, entered into a 
treaty by which the integrity of these isles was recognized 
under the name of the Septinsular Republic. Sir Charles 
Monck was surely under a mistake, or was misreported, whet 
he stated in his speech that the ‘ ivdependence” of the Gre- 
cian isles was recognized by the treaty of 1800 *; because the 
very first article specifies that the islands of Corfu, Zante, 
Cephalonia, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Paxo, and Cerigo, shall, 
‘‘ after the manner of the Republic of the Ragusans, form a 
Republic subject, under title of Suzereinty, to the Sublime 
Porte ;” and lest any mistake shouid occur, it is added in an- 
other clause of the same article, “that His Majesty the Otto- 
man Emperor and his successors, being Suzereins of the said 


—_ ————— 








* We take the report from Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
yol. xl. p. 808. ; 
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Republic, that is to say, lords, princes, and protectors ; and the 
said Republic, being the vassal of the Sublime Porte, that is to 
say, dependent, sulject, and protected; the duties of. such pro- 
tection shall be religiously observed by the Sublime Porte, in 
favor of the said Republic ;” which on its part, by Art. IV. 
“gives a pledge of its vassalage to the Sublime Porte by en- 
gaging tq, pay into the imperial treasury, every three years, 
seventy-five thousand piasires.” ‘The integrity of the Septin- 
sular Republic, however, was guaranteed by the Emperot of 
Russia. By another article in this treaty (Art. VIII.), Parga, 
together with Prevesa, Vonitza, and Butrinto, situated on 
the continent of Kuropean Turkey, were likewise ceded to 
the Ottomans; expressly on condition ‘ that the inhabitants, 
all of whom were Christians, should retain the free and public 
exercise of their religion, that they should rot be subject to 
any other tribute than that which they had paid to the Vene- 
tians, that they should be governed by their own laws, and 
that no Mahometan should acquire property or settle among 
them.” ‘The brave men of Parga alone held out, and for six 
inonths refused to submit to the Ottoman power: till, being 
again menaced by Ali Pasha, and strongly persuaded by the 
Russians, under whose guarantee the Republic was formed, 
they reluctantly consented at the close of the year 1800 to 
receive a Bey: but they continued in peaceful possession of 
all their stipulated privileges under the Turkish dominion till 
the year 1806; when war breaking out between Russia end 
the Porte, the crafty Vizir, ever on the watch, under pretext of 
preventing the former from becoming master of Buttinto, 
Prevesa, and Vonitza, tock possession of them himself in 
the name of the latter, and violated, in all and every one of its 
parts, the treaty of 1800. ‘The lives of the citizens were no 
more respected ‘jo their properties: Ali took the inhabitants 
out of their country, and placed them in distant parts of his 
pashawick; he confiscated their estates; on the pretence of 
allowing them a compensation, in terms of the treaty, he as- 
signed them others in distant parts; and, to complete their 
degradation, he converted their churches into mosques! ‘The 
Parguinotes, justly fearing that such would be the fate of their 
own country if the Pasha could once obtain possession of it, 
now solicited and obtained the protection of the Russian 
admiral on the station, who sent them a garrison. It may 
here be mentioned that the Grecian isles, by the treaty of 
Tilsit in 1807, were given up by the Russians to the French ; 
and a British minister, Mr. Canning, with good feeling and a 
becoming spirit, did not scruple, in an official note, to charge 
the Russians with a breach of faith in this abandonment of the 
Septinsular Republic. 
Ee 4 Ali 
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Ali never lost sight of Parga: it was the object of his most 
eager cupidity: the people had repeatedly scorned his menaces 
and defied his arms; and they had maintained an inde- 
pendence by their own bravery alone. A favorable occasion 
again presented itself to this ambitious chief. The views 
of Bonaparte towards the British possessions in the East ren- 
dered it an object of importance with him to be on friendly 
terms with Ali; and the French governor-general at Corfu, 
Berthier, not only had orders to preserve a good understand- 
ing with him, but, if necessary, even to make some concessions 
to secure his interest. Ali, aware of this, sent his Effendi to 
General Berthier, claiming Parga in the name of the Porte, 
according to the treaty of 1800; and this peremptory and sud- 
den demand was on the point of being allowed, when the 
primats of Parga, who had been informed by the French 
General of the intended cession, and were well assured that 
their very extermination would be the consequence, repaired in 
a body to Corfu, and implored his protection against so merci- 
less a monster. ‘The General was moved by their represent- 
ations, recalled his orders, and not only refused to accede to 
the Pasha’s demand, but sent a garrison of three hundred men 
to Parga under the flag of France, pledging himself for their 
protection. It is to the honour of Cesar Berthier that he 
conferred it, and to that of Bonaparte that he approved the 
conduct of his General. ‘This event took place in 1807. In 
1810, Sir John Stewart, and Lord Collingwood, who com- 
manded in the Mediterranean, prepared an expedition to re- 
duce the Ionian isles ; his Lordship’s instructions being that the 
Republic should be restored, that the Septinsular flag should be 
hoisted in union with the British, and that the fortresses should 
be garrisoned by native and not British troops. Five of the 
islands were reduced, but Corfu resisted our efforts. 

In 1814, the reverses of Bonaparte once more revived in 
Ali Pasha the hopes of rendering himself master of a place 
which he had so long coveted. He accordingly attacked, 
without any provocation, or declaration of war, in the first 
instance the small village of Aja, which was a dependency on 
Parga, and situated on the frontier. Some of the inhabitants 
perished in action; others were taken and dragged as slaves 
into the interior; several remained at Parga: but the greater 
number embarked to seek an asylum in some of the Ionian 
isles. ‘The shark, however, was not to be so disappointed of 
his prey, but sent armed vessels to intercept the passage of 
the fugitives, many of whom were sunk or massacred, and 
their possessions given to the Turks. He now erected a fort 
to maintain his littte conquest, and made another attack on 
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Parga, which was garrisoned by 200 French, under the com- 
mand of an Arab. The Parguinotes applied to the com- 
mandant for assistance, but he declined to interfere, and 
left them to themselves *: when they resolved to sell their 
lives and their territory at a dear rate. The Pasha’s army 
of 20,000 men was accordingly repelled, and the Bey, his 
nephew, who commanded it, was slain in the conflict. 

Seeing that they could no longer rely on France, they 
now sent a deputation to General Campbell; with an offer to 
withdraw their fortunes from a power which had deserted them 
in their greatest peril, and to place themselves under British 
protection, and follow the destinies of the Ionian isles. It is of 
importance to bear this in mind, because it was the condition 
expressed by the Parguinotes, and ratified by our acceptance of 
the offer on those terms, that they should ** follow the destinies 
of the Ionian isles.” It is also of importance to state that 
Lord Bathurst, by command of the Prince Regent, expressed 
to the commissioners for the government of the Ionian isles 
his Majesty’s approbation of the terms and conditions on 
which possession of Parga had been taken. The following 
are the exact words of the declaration : 


‘ We, the undersigned Primats of Parga, engage, on behalf 
of the population, that at the moment when the frigates of his 
Britannic Majesty shall appear before our fortress, we will subject 
our country and territories to the protection of the invincible arms 
of Great Britain, and will plant on the walls of our fortress her 
glorious flag — it being the determination of our country to follow 
the fate of the Ionian isles, as we have always been under the same 


jurisdiction. 
PanaJsoti DEssILa, CosTANTIN Dessita MAsTRACA, 
Nicoto Dessita Zuco, PANAJOTI SULLA, 
GeEoRGIO VASSILA, ATTANASIO PEZZALI, 


GiaAnuzo MAvrociAnniI, Marco MAnIAcHI, 
SPIRIDION MAVROGIANNI. 


General Campbell acceded to their request, and immedi- 
ately sent a strong detachment from Zante, under the com- 
mand of Sir Charles Gordon, with Mr. Foresti, the English 
ambassador’s son, and his own aide-de-camp, Capt. Angelo, 
to assist in forcing the French out of Paxo. 





—- 


* This Arab was Colonel of the Chasseurs d’Orient in the 
French service. He declined to interfere against Ali, pretending 
that, France being at peace with the Porte, he was not authorized 
to resist a Turkish commander : but the fact was that Ali had en- 
gaced the Arab in a negotiation to deliver up the town into his 
hands for a sum of money, and great advantages in his service. 
The Parguinotes fortunately intercepted the correspondence. 

‘ Two 
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‘ Two English frigates, the Bacchante, Captain Hoste, and the 
Havannah, Captain Black, also arrived about the same time at 
Paxo, and the senior officer, Captain Hoste, being apprized of the 
state of affairs, and having expressed himself fully disposed to for- 
ward General Campbell’s views, Captain Angelo landed at Parga, 
and summoned the French Commandant to surrender the fortress. 
The conditions he proposeil, were, that the place should be given 
up to the Btitish forces, and that the French garrison should be 
safely transported to Corfu, with arms and baggage: at the same 
timé apprizing them of the consequences of retusing this offer, 
should the. inhabitants rise against them. To this proposal the 
Commandant returned a positive refusal, at the same time pointing 
to the powder-magazine, to which, he said, every thing was pre- 
pared to set fire upon the first movement of the people, who were 
already apprized of his intention. 

‘ Doi this, Captain Hoste, not feeling sufficiently authorized 
to attack the place, caused the inhabitants to be informed, through 
their deputy; that if they would themselves take possession of the 
citudél, and substitute the British for the French flag, the English 
forces would come to their support — that they should then be 
considered under the protection of Great Britain, and should fol- 
low. the fate of the Ionian islands. To prove, however, their sin- 
cerity, and that their application was not a snare connected with 
the French garrison, a written declaration, signed by the principal 
ithdbitants, was requited, expressive of their real intentions. 

« On this the deputies returned to Parga, and sent to Paxo the 
declatation required, dated the 17th March, itt which they speci- 
fically cénfirmed the offer they had made, and the condition which 
fotmed thé basis of the engagement they had undertaken, namely, 
“ That it was the determination of their country to follow the fate 
of the Ionitin islunds,; Waving always been under the same 
jurisdiction.” 

¢ This formal declaration was accepted without a single objec- 
tion ; and it was. upon thé conditions therein specified, that the 
deputation returned to Parga. 

‘ The British flag was hoisted on the citadel; the fortress, with 
the whole country, was surrendered to the British forces, together 
with the French garrison, twenty-five pieces of brass and iron ord- 
nance, ammunition, stores, &c.; in short, the Parguinotes punctu- 
ally, and at, their own peril, performed every engagement for 
which they had stipulated. 

‘.}t was not without difficulty and danger that they succeeded 
in rendering themselves masters of the French garrison. They 
found means to introduce into the citadel an English flag, which 
had been furnished by one of the frigates. A female (the widow 
Turcojanni) contrived to conceal it under her dress, and entered 
the fortress without exciting suspicion. A signal being given, a 

arty of armed inhabitants rushed on the centinel at the gate, and 
hoisted the British flag. The rest of the garrison being surprised 
in their different quarters, were obliged to surrender. The Com- 
missary of Police (Georgio Veja,) a native of Cephalonia, who mm 
the 
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the inhabitants scaling the walls of the citadel, was shot by them, 
while in the act of calling out to set fire to the powder magazine. 

* As soon as it was seen by the two frigates, which were cruis- 
ing at some distance, that the British Union had displaced the 
standard of France, a detachment of English troops, under the 
command of Sir Charles Gordon, landed and took possession of 
the fortress on the 22d of March, 1814. A species st capitulation 
was granted to the garrison, in pursuance of which they were Sent 
to Corfu. 


‘On the 29th the Parguinotes sent a deputation to Lieut. 
General Campbell at Zarite, to thank him for his interference on 
their behalf, to express their devotedness to the British govern- 
ment, and to solicit from his Majesty the formal ratification of that 
union between Parga and the Ionian isles which had always sub- 
sisted, They returned with an answer from that officer of the 
most satisfactory nature.’ 7 

That General Campbell well knew the detestation with 
which the Parguinotes beheld the Ottomans appears from the 
copy of his instructions, dated May 11. 1815, for the conduct 
of Lieut. Brutton, whom he appointed commandant: * The 
inhabitants of Parga,” says he, “ are extremely tenacious of 
their freedom, and of the liberty of their small community, and 
habitually adverse to the dominion of the Turks, They are a 
spirited and independent people, though at tlie same time 
docile and easy of command when treated liberally and justly,” 
&e. Again: “ The creat mass of the native inhabitants may 
be depended upon as staunch, and adverse, in the last degree; 
to the idea of becoming Ottoman subjects.” ‘The garrison is 
small; indeed its principal defence is in the gallantry ahd spirit 
of the population,” &c.— At length, we come to the period at 
which the British flag is flying on the fortress of Parga; which, 
General Campbell expressly informs Lieut. Brutton in his ii- 
structions to him; “ is considered as an appendage of the 
government of the Ionian isles, and wore partie: larly as an 
outwork of the garrison of Corfu, towards the Turki: 1 frontier?” 

By the treaty of Paris in 1815, “ the Ionian isles, and 
their dependencies as designated in the treaty of 1800,” were 
vlaced under the exclusive protection of Great Britain: but 
by Art. VIII. of the treaty of 1800, to which we have before 
referred, Prevesa, Parca, Vonitza, and Bitrinto, were 
aniexed to the Porte, together with the Ionian isles, utider 
the conditions already stated. As these towns on the coast, 
however, were not specifically enumerated, they were, by the 
treaty of 1815, given up in full sovereignty to the Porte; 
and Ali Pasha, by his influence with the Divan, succeeded 
in obtaining a stipulation that Parca, the little jewel on 
which his heart was fixed, should be yielded to him. For 
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this purpose, a commissioner was dispatched from the Porte to 
Ioannina, where he was met by another commissioner deputed 
by General Sir Thomas Maitland, to treat about the terms of 
admission, according to the convention of 1800. Colonel 
de Bosset was sent with three hundred infantry, March 19. 
1817, to prevent Ali, whose eagerness to possess the long- 
expected prey was irrepressible, from surprizing the garrison ; 
and at the same time to announce to the Parguinotes the 
melancholy and incredible destiny which awaited them. The 
dismay and consternation with which the intelligence was 
received can only be imagined: all business ceased: the cul- 
ture of the soil was abandoned: individuals, who had _ boats 
ready to depart in order to purchase corn, gave up their 
speculations instantly ; and it was the unanimous resolution 
of the wretched Parguinotes to quit their native country, only 
imploring from the Governor-General that protection of per- 
son and property of which, indeed, he had already given 
them assurance. ‘Thus, as the Arabs of old have often 
abandoned their habitations, and encountered all the horrors of 
the scorching desert rather than resign their independence, so 
did the men of Parga quit the rock of their forefathers, liter- 
ally almost to a man, to raise elsewhere, if possible, an 
adamantine shrine to freedom. 

The inhabitants were called out, one by one, with the 
greatest formality, before the appoiated commissioners ; and 
all without exception asserted that, rather than submit to 
the Ottoman authority, (in other words, to be sacrificed to 
Ali Pasha,) they would for ever abandon their country, even 
were they to lose all the property which they possessed. 
They. farther declared that, in quitting the land of their 
birth, they would disinter and carry away the bones of their 
forefathers, that they might not have to reproach themselves 
with having left these sacred relics to the most cruel enemies 
of their race.* ‘They moreover intreated that, to whatever 

spot 





* This story of the disinterment has been held up to ridicule, 
and represented as a stage-trick, devised by the present author for 
the sake of effect ; and the negation of the fact has been referred to 
Major-General Sir Frederick Adam, and to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gubbins who delivered up the place. Colonel de Bosset re-asserts 
the truth of the statement, and says, * The images of the saints 
were taken from the churches, and the bones of the dead, accu- 
mulated for ages in various depositories, were removed, as well 
as time and circumstances would permit, to a distance, and re- 
interred in some caves at a place called CrionerO: some were 
burnt or thrown into the sea, and others carried as precious relics 
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spot they should go, they might not be separated from each 
other, but be allowed to share their misfortunes in common, 
and live together as one family. They prayed also for time 
to gather in their crops, particularly of olives, which, after 
seven years of successive failures, now promised an abundant 
harvest. His Excellency granted their prayer; and he more- 
over assured them that, until payment was made for the 
property of those who might wish to emigrate, according to 
the valuation of commissioners appointed on both sides, and 
they themselves were conveyed to the Ionian isles, no cession 
should take place. The inhabitants were collected, at two 
different times, to ascertain the number of emigrants; and 
they all declared their fixed resolution to leave their country, 
‘“ or shed the last drop of their blood, rather than submit 
to the eternal tyrant, their persecutor.” The deserted town 
was accordingly delivered up to the Turkish troops. As to 


the people, 


‘¢ Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon, 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide !” 


Out of a population of three thousand five hundred, about 
forty only could be induced to remain behind: the rest were 
transported to Corfu, and the fortress of Parga was finally 
delivered to Ali Pasha on the 10th of May, 1819. 

We have just seen that the Parguinotes were promised 
indemnity for all their property. Indemnity to a whole 
people for being uprooted from their native soil! Are they 
to be told, using the words of Sir James Mackintosh, “ you 
are to be paid for your olive-trees, you are to be paid for 
the stones, and bricks, and mortar of your houses, and 
consider yourselves then as sufficiently indemnified: you are 
to consider only as so much stone and mortar the houses 
which your fathers inhabited, the churches in which you and 
they performed worship, and which you have consecrated 
by shedding your blood in their defence.” Even of this 
pitiful indemnity, however, they were tricked by the Pasha 





od 


toa foreign shore.’ He declares that he has the most indisputable 
assurances of the fact ; and he likewise confidently appeals to the 
testimony of Lieutenant-Colonel Gubbins, but not to Sir Frederick 
Adam, because ‘he had left Parga before the transaction took 
place.’ (See pp. 115, 116.) After all, where is the improba- 
bility? The Parguinotes, in a state of the highest excitement, 
indulged their emotions, and discharged what they considered to 
be those natural and filial duties which the circumstances of the 
case imposed on them. 


and 
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and his associates. The property was estimated by the 
Parguinotes at about 500,000/., and the compensation ulti- 
mately awarded was considerably less than 150,000/. It has 
been affirmed that the former estimate was ex parte, and 
highly exaggerated. ‘That the calculation was too high is not 
unlikely: but it may with equal truth, though under a dif- 
ferent sense of the phrase, be affirmed of the latter that it 
was an estimate ez parte; for the fact is that, in the valuation 
by which the Parguinotes were obliged to abide, they were 
not allowed to have even a voice,— were not only ex- 
cluded from any share in making the assessments, but were 
even refused a knowlege of their amount. (Pages 108. 111, 
&c.) It was afterward ascertained that the valuation, com- 
prizing the private property alone, by the British agents, 
was 276,075/.,; and that by the Ottoman agents the same 
property was valued at only 56,756/. ‘The appraisers sent 
with Hamed Bey were Greeks; and, before their departure, 
they were called into the presence of Ali, who, having 
told them the purpose for which he had selected them, added 
with great solemnity that, as it was his intention to do 
justice to every one, an olive-tree worth eight piastres should 
be valued at eight piastres, and another tree worth ten should 
scrupulously and on their responsibility be valued at ten. 
Now, the average price of-an olive-tree, says Colonel de 
Bosset, who was commandant at the time, is about sixty 
piastres! These appraisers, therefore, aware of the drift of 
the Pasha’s language, felt bound, on their responsibility, 
(that is to say, on the forfeiture of their lives,) to value the 
olive-trees at the prices intimated by the Pasha, and of course 
every other species of property at the same rate. There were 
upwards of 81,000 olive-trees. 

The question of indemnity, however, is so subordinate 
that we are almost ashamed to refer to it, when considering 
the cession of an entire country, the tearing up of a whole 
people, —and such a people too,—from their territory, and 
consigning it to the hands of a barbarian; an act that is re- 
volting to every honorable, humane, and generous feeling. 
In defence of the cession, it has been stated that the nego- 
tiations of 1815 were formed on the eighth article of the 
treaty of 1800, by which the authority of the Porte over the 
towns on the Albanian coast was acknowleged. True; 
Prevesa, Butrinto, Vonitza, and Parga were ceded to the 
‘Turks by the treaty of 1800, and all notice of them was 
intentionally omitted in the treaty of 1815: but, even if the 
former were binding, (to borrow the spirited language of Sir 
C. Monk,) the reply is unanswerable: “ Granted; we did 
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engage to give those places and you engaged to preserve 
their pr ivileges inviolable. — But where now are Prevesa, 
Butrinto, and Vonitza? They are in desolation! ‘Those 
places when delivered up to you « ‘joy ed tranquillity, the Cross 
stood in their churches, Christi: nity flourished among them. 
They were over-run by you, you broke every stipulation i in 
their favor, and you spared the lives of any Christians, only 
to do your menial offices. Restore those places to their 
former condition, and then we shall consider it our duty to 
consign Parga into your hands; but we never can give u 
to you the last European place that erects the Cross of Christ 
when we see Prevesa, Butrinto, and Vonitza in the greatest 
desolation.” Well may it be asked, In what part of ‘the law 
of nations is it discovered that a right exists to insist on the 
fulfilment of a treaty against a people, towards whom all its 
contracts had been broken? As the Turks had shamefully 
violated every duty to which they had bound themselves, how 
can it be argued that the treaty was binding only on the other 
party? One half is kept in favor of a Mohammedan tyrant, 
and the other half is broken in injury to a Christian people. 

We do not wish, at this time, to revive an angry political 
discussion, which can now be of no use to the injured par- 
ties ; and having detailed the historical facts relating to the 
cession, we close this article with referring such of our r readers 
as are disposed still farther to pursue the subject, to the very 
ample documents in the work before us. ‘The personal dis- 
appointments of Colonel De Bosset, and his hostile feelings 
against Sir ‘Thomas Maitland, have betray ed him occasional 
into the language of asperity: but, as he has made a judicial 
appeal for redress, we should now recommend him, for the 
sake of his own peace of mind, to compose those feelings, 
and forget his disappointments. 
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NATURAL HISTORY, HORTICULTURE, AND MINERALOGY, 


Art. 14. Conversations on Mineralogy. With Plates, engraved by 
Mr. and Miss Lowry, from Original Drawings. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
14s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1822. 

The plan of these Conv ersations is happily co onceived, and, ‘with 
the exception of some typographical errors, it is executed with 
ability and taste. The author has studiously avoided all unneces- 
sary parade of technical diction, has rendered the doctrines of 
crystallography more familiar than heretofore to the tyro in mine- 
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ralogy, and has included some account of most of the recently 
discovered substances. We may, therefore, unhesitatingly charac- 
terize his work as one of the most desirable text-books that have 
issued from the British press. 


Art. 15. The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom displayed. In 
a Series of Letters. By the Author of “ Select Female Bio- 
graphy.” 12mo. pp. 252. 7s. Boards. Whittakers. 1822. 
This title is somewhat more imposing than the tenor of the little 

volume to which it is prefixed will strictly warrant: but several of 

the interesting facts relative to the vegetable economy are brought 
together in an easy and familiar style, and the sentiments and re- 
flections all savour of honorable intention and rational piety. The 
writer states that his ‘aim is merely to profit and to please; to 
lead the youthful mind from the minor wonders of creation to the 
knowlege of their great Artificer ; and the admirers of the elegant 
and captivating science of botany to consider how much it is ca- 
pable of being heightened and improved by associations of the 
highest nature.’ We may therefore recommend these pages to the 
young, or to such persons as may be desirous of studying the 
growth and structure of plants, without having it in their power 
to consult the more learned and elaborate works of Duhamel, Bon- 
net, Sennebier, Linné, &c.: but we certainly could have welcomed 

a more pointed regard to methodical arrangement, to the correct 

orthography of proper and technical names, and to the ordinary 

rules of English grammar. If the author belongs to the fair sex, 
some kind cavaliere servente might have easily obliterated such 
eccadillos as the following: Duharmel for Duhamel, Ibitson for 

Ibbetson, Bonner for Bonnet, Dauphene for Dauphiny, Kerby tor 

Kirby, Delicarlion for Dalecarlia, machineal tor manchineel, decta- 

marus for dictamnus, helliborus for helleborus, vulgares for vulgaris, 

convololi for convolvuli, dellenie for Dillenia, Linne for Linnet, 
cyneps for cynips, cocus tllicus for coccus tlicts, Epidendrium flos 
cris for Epidendrum flos aéris, Vallesneria for Vallisneria, cali- 
folia for latifolia, tricola for tricolor, chironea for chironia, lamium 
for ledum, nigram for nigrum, teraxacum for taraxacum, Nymphe 
for Nymphea, atriplax tor atriplex, enothira tor oenothera, hilam 
for hilum, corcilum for corculum, and Entymology tor Entomology. 
— At page 89. we find the word assuming where the sense ob- 
viously requires unassuming ; Nymphaea alba is not the yellow but 
the white water-lily ; and Z'yphalatifolia is not properly the Bull- 
rush, but the great Cats’ tail, or Recd-mace. We are at a loss to 
know what dird is shadowed forth by the term Lonicera, though 
the context would lead us to suspect that it is a blunder for Lozia 
curvirostra. ‘The writer, moreover, possesses the malicious talent 
of setting noun and verb very unnecessarily at variance; as, 

- neither time nor labor have been spared, — an external ring of red 

arteries were seen, — the internal surface of the latter are said, — 

the great surface of the leaves render them, — the gradual unfold- 
ing of the leaves resemble, — a cargo of cocoa are the lading, — 
the periods of shutting zs equally determined, — the ligneous ay 

as 
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has been discovered, —the descent and the ascent has been, &c 
The substitution of laid for lain is more prevalent than correct 
but cloved is more original, and really somewhat appalling. 


Art. 16. An Essay on the Soils and Composts, indispensably ne- 
cessary in the Propagation and Culture of the more rare and 
valuable ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Flowers, of the 
Pleasure-Garden, Flower-Garden, and Green-house Collection. 
By Thomas Haynes, Propagator of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, 
Oundle, Northamptonshire. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Harding. 
Our botanical gardeners know the value and ‘necessity of 

attending to the qualities of soi/, in the care and propagation of 
rare and tender exotics: but we have often thought that this 
point is much less considered than it ought to be, in the culture of 
the more common productions of the garden, both esculent and 
ornamental. This may appear strange, when, as Mr. Haynes truly 
observes, ‘it must be easy to conceive the necessity of due regard 
being paid to the natural soils of these almost innumerably 
various productions, natives as many of them are of the most op- 
posite situations and climates of the world.’ The fact, however, 
is that ordinary gardeners, and the majority of possessors of gar- 
dens, are too easily satisfied with these products in a state infe- 
rior to that which they might attain if more care, and more atten- 
tion to the particular article of soil, were bestowed on them. Let 
any person observe, in the course of a few seasons, even the 
chance-proofs that will meet his eye of the superior beauty which 
various plants will exhibit, by their having happened to be placed 
or to have been self-sown in soils that they particularly liked, and 
which were not generally appropriated to them in preference to 
the ordinary soil of the garden : — he will then see ample reason 
for urging the importance of this consideration, and will derive 
clear instructions for his future guidance if he wishes for ezcel- 
lence. 

The degree of moisture, also, with which different plants would 
thrive best, is another essential matter, but not at this moment in- 
cluded in our discussion. 

In the brief volume before us, Mr. Haynes not only gives the 
result of his experience as to the kinds of soil which should be 
selected in the several cases, but very properly enables gardeners 
to compound that soil where they have it not in a natural state. 
His observations are comprized in sections, treating respectively of 
peat or bog-earth for hardy American and other plants ; of a sub- 
stitute for bog-earth; of bog-earth compounded for peculiar 
green-house plants, requiring a soft but not cool soil, and for 
others requiring also a cool soil; of heath-soil for the Erica, Diosma, 
&c. in the green-house collection, and all hardy heaths ; of com- 
pounded earth for the Camellia, Protea, &c.; of rich loam, for 
each variety of Citrus; of rubbish-soil for succulent plants; of 
general compost, for common green-house plants ; of saxatile soil, 
for alpine and other rock plants; of adhesive soils for aquatic 
plants; of ameliorated compost for bulbs; &c. &c. &c. 
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All these directions are stated to be the fruit of a long life of 
professional experience ; and we may therefore recommend them 
to the amateur of horticulture and the young practical man, as 
tending to correct an indifference to superiority of cultivation 
which, we have already remarked, seems to be too prevalent. 
The institution of Horticultural Societies, which now flourish 
in various parts of England, and most particularly in the me- 
tropolis, will probably have a great effect in stimulating to the 
attainment of excellence, and to successful rivalry, in the whole- 
some, natural, and beneficial science of gardening. 

At p. 10. Mr. H. says, in directing the formation of a substitute 
for bog-soil, ‘ On no account be prevailed on to sift over the heap, 
under the idea of better mixing the sand and decayed leaves; a 
process which has invariably proved hurtful te composts of every 
description :’ yet in p. 21., and frequently afterward, he especially 
directs tle use of a fine hair-sieve. ‘This inconsistency should be 
obviated; and the work altogether, if ever reprinted, might be 
benefited by the revisal of some lettered friend. It wants a little 
hoeing and raking. 


Art. 17. Directions Jor cultivating the Crambe Maritima, or Sea- 
Kale, for the use of the Table. By William Curtis, Author of 
the Flora Londinensis, &c. A new Edition, containing the Ex- 
perience of Maher, Barton, Melross, Baldwin, and Others, who 
have written on the Culture or forcing of this Plant in the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh Horticultural Transactions, or in other 
Works. With Three Engravings on Wood. 12mo. pp. 41. 
Harding. 1822. 

That very delicate and wholesome vegetable, the Sea-kale, has 
within these few years become so generally known, and so much 
sought at all tables, that most gardeners are now tolerably well 
acquainted with the cultivation of it ; ; and its capability of supply- 
ing the place of that equally desirable food, Asparagus, by pre- 
ceding its appearance from December till May or June, with very 
moderate forcing, will continue to render it an article of establish- 
edculture. The directions in this little pamphlet will therefore still 
be acceptable to gardeners and gardening-gentlemen, as communi- 
cating various methods and opinions concerning its propagation. 
The small engravings represent two kinds of earthen pots employ- 
ed in covering the kale, and the manner of forcing it under gar- 
den-lights. — The blanching-pot, with a movable top, is perhaps 
the best where glass is not used: but a common flower-pot, with 
the holes stopped, answers the purpose very well, without extra 
expence. 

Not only are the tender stalks of this plant good for eating, 
which form the general crop, but, as Mr. Curtis observes, when 
they are exhausted, and the heads of flowers begin to Siew, we 
may uncover the plant entirely, and let it proceed 1 to that state in 
which brocoli is commonly cut, and use it assuch. This is an ad- 
ditional recommendation of the kale; as it will in this manner be 
an excellent substitute for brocoli when the latter has been de- 
stroyed by severe winters, which do not affect the former. 


HISTORY, 
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HISTORY. 


Art. 18. The History of the Town and County of the Town of , 


Galway ; from the earliest Period to the present Time, &c. B 
James Hardiman, Esq. 4to. pp.318. With Plates. Printed 
at Dublin. 

Ireland, to use an often quoted phrase of one of her distin- 
guished sons, now deceased, seems to have turned her back upon 
herself. While every city and town in Great Britain can boast of 
its own history, the cities and towns of Ireland have excited but 
little antiquarian research ; and the enumeration of about a dozen 
works, which Mr. Hardiman has given in a note, constitutes the 
meagre catalogue of all the topographical histories of the sister 
kingdom ; — exclusively, indeed, of the statistical or county agri- 
cultural surveys, which are of an entirely different nature from the 
publications to which we allude. The deficiency, as far as Galvey 
is concerned, is very creditably supplied by the laborious compil- 
ation before us. 

Though interesting to the inhabitants of the places described, 
and useful to the general historian as depositaries of local antiqui- 
ties, local biography, and local information on matters of trade 
and commerce, yet topographical works very rarely excite much 
attention among the public at large. Their excessive minuteness 
of genealogical detail, or of corporation-history perhaps, and the 
petty annals of a few private families, are repulsive to the general 
reader. In the present volume, however, we meet with much 
anecdote and information which may have a wider interest; and 
Mr. Hardiman has narrated the history of Galway from the com- 
mencement of the Irish Rebellion in 1641 to the period of its sur- 
render in 1691 to the forces of King William, with an amplitude 
to which its activity and vicissitudes of fortune fairly intitle it. 
The account is brought down to the present time: but the pros- 
perity and opulence which Galway enjoyed at the commencement 
of the Rebellion of 1641 has been succeeded by adversity and 
decay. At the period of the restoration of Charles II. the work 
of destruction seemed to have been complete. ‘The town had sur- 
rendered to the parliamentary forces under Sir Charles Coote, 
after a valorous defence ; though plague raged within it, the licen- 
tiousness of the soldiery exceeded the ravages of that disease; 
and the antient inhabitants were turned out, their lands were 
valued and sold, and many of their houses destroyed. On the 
Restoration, many of the new settlers disappeared, and the old re- 
turned: but the hostility between Protestants.and Catholics, and 
the severity of laws which the stronger party enacted and enforced 
against the weaker, have been a source of constant trouble, and 
one cause of the fallen prosperity of Galway. ‘The inhabitants of 
that town were the first who took up arms in defence of their King, 
and the last that laid them down, either in Great Britain or Ire- 
land; and Mr. Hardiman is justified in asserting that, at the pre- 
sent crisis, when so many of his Majesty's subjects are endeavoring 
by constitutional means to be emancipated from those civil inflic- 
tions under which they have so long and patiently labored, the 
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pages of his history will demonstrate, by many examples, that the 
principles of the Catholics are not incompatible with the strictest 
observance of loyalty to monarchs of a different persuasion. 

The appointment of Mr. H. as one of the sub-commissioners of 
the Public Records in Ireland threw open to him many valuable 
sources of national information, of which he availed himself with 
indefatigable industry. After having examined the archives of 
Trinity-College, the Record-Tower, the Rolls, and various other 
public offices in Dublin, he came over to England, and carefully 
explored the various repositories of antient records connected 
with the purpose of his inquiry in Oxford and London. To in- 
vestigate such records, scattered as they are in various libraries, 
— to decypher the mutilated remains of old times, — to abstract, 
arrange, and correct historical events through the dark periods of 
antiquity, — is a work of no common toil and perseverance : but 
Mr. Hardiman has executed it in a manner which reflects great 
credit on his industry, impartiality, and liberality of sentiment. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 19. Observations on the Appointment of the Right Honoradle 
George Canning to the Foreign Department; &c.&c. By Lewis 
Goldsmith, Author of the ‘“‘ Crimes of Cabinets,” &c. 8vo. 
pp-116. 5s. Hatchard. 1822. 

This pamphlet consists principally of hints which the author 
considers himself as well qualified to give to the new Secretary, on 
the policy to be pursued in the Foreign Office. He is not very 
courteous to the memory of Lord Londonderry: but his own 
schemes seem to us at least as inconsistent and incompatible with 
one another as any measures ever attributed to that nobleman. 
He is so far a Liberal, however, that he would support the Greeks; 
and so far a friend of the ancien regime, that he is very anxious to 
have the Bourbons in Spain restored to the inherent rights of 
legitimates. In his view, the Spanish people, while endeavoring 
to establish a constitution, are in a state of insurrection which 
ought to be suppressed by ‘the Holy Alliance :” but the Greeks 
are only contending for their rights, because, forsooth, ‘ they have 
never transferred their allegiance to their Ottoman tyrants ;’ and 
the Turks, we are assured, ‘are merely in military occupation of 
their country, and all the principles of legitimacy are in favor of 
their expulsion from a soil, the possession of which they have 
usurped by the sword.’ — It is also stated, we fear too truly, that 
the English character is not now highly respected on the Con- 
tinent: but, in total forgetfulness (apparently) of our bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen, and of our participation in perfidy on more 
recent occasions, the author attributes this feeling to our connec- 
tion with Austria, and to the uncourtly language in which the 
members of the Opposition sometimes indulge when speaking of 
the ministerial leaders. 

_ Mr. G. animadverts with much severity on the bashawry that 

prevails among his old favorites the Royalists in France, now that 

they have emerged, by the means of others, into light and power ; 
and he applies the same term to persons to whom he ~~ not 
always 
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always so uncourteous, viz. the aristocracy of this country :— but 
then he is sure that Mr. Canning is a bourgeois; and he is positive 
‘ that it cannot be denied, and that Mr. Canning himself will not 
deny, that he owes his elevation to his talents only.’ — While, 
however, the author is somewhat disrespectful to the nobles, he is 
very dutiful to his Majesty George the Fourth; and though his 
Majesty preferred Lord Londonderry, and rejected Mr. Canning 
as long as he could, yet Mr.G. is very complimentary to the 
sagacity of his ‘ Gracious Sovereign;’ first eulogizing him as 
Prince Regent of England, and then proceeding to laud ‘ the 
same royal and illustrious personage, his present Majesty George 
the Fourth,’ for ‘ calling to his councils such a man as Mr. Canning.’ 

Whatever Mr. Canning may think, or we may think, of Mr. 
Goldsmith’s praises, we shall be happy to find the Right Honorable 


Gentleman rendering himself intitled to them in the exercise of his 
new and important functions. 


POETRY. 


Art. 20. Gems, principally from the Antique, drawn and etched 
by Richard Dagley, Author of “ Select Gems,” &c. With Il- 
lustrations in Verse by the Rev. George Croly, A. M. Author 
of ‘ Catiline, a Tragedy,” &c. 12mo. §8s.6d. Boards. 
Hurst and Co. 1822. 

We have here an elegant little volume, which forms a very fit or- 
nament for a drawing-room table. The engravings, though slight, 
are spirited and well executed ; and this is very much the character 
of the illustrations accompanying them. Weconfess, however, judg- 
ing from his former publications, that Mr. Croly does not appear 
to us to have written /zs best on this occasion ; nor, perhaps, was 
it necessary that he should. A little effort is observable in some 
of the descriptions, which gives them a slight stiffness ; and in one 
or two instances, we think, Mr. C. is not very successful in his at« 
tempts at wit. 

The two prettiest poems in the volume are those on Cupid 
carrying Provisions, and Venus clipping the Wings of Cupid: but 
we cannot see the necessity of disfiguring these verses by using 
the old orthography ; and therefore we shall quote the first of 
them in a modern dress, which becomes it much better. 


‘ There was once a gentle time 
When the world was in its prime ; 
And every day was holyday, 
And every month was lovely May.— 
Cupid then had but to go 
With his purple wings and bow; 
And in blossom’d vale and grove 
Every shepherd knelt to love. 


‘ Then a rosy dimpled cheek, 
And a blue eye fond and meek ; 
And a ringlet-wreathen brow, 
Like hyacinths on a bed of snow; 
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And a low voice silver-sweet 
From a lip without deceit ; 

Only those the hearts could move 
Of the simple swains to love. 


‘ But that time is gone and past; 
Can the summer always last ! 
And the swains are wiser grown, 
And the heart is turn’d to stone, 
And the maiden’s rose may wither, 
Cupid’s fled, no man knows whither ! 


‘ But another Cupid’s come, 
With a brow of care and gloom ; 
Fix’d upon the earthly mould, 
Thinking of the sullen gold ; 
In his hand the bow no more, 
At his back the household store, 
That the bridal cold must buy ; 
Useless now the smile and sigh : 
But he wears the pinion still, 
Flying at the sight of ill. 
Oh, for the old true-love time, 
When the world was in its prime !’ 





Art.21. Songs of Zion; being Imitations of Psalms. By James 
Montgomery. 12mo. pp.153. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1822. 

If the amiable author of this volume had been entirely defeated 

_ inhis attempt, he might yet have consoled himself with the consider- 

ation that he failed in a design which no degree of talent or piety 

seems equal to accomplish ; and that many of these imitations are 
very inadequate to represent the simplicity and grandeur of the 
originals may be confessed without any disparagement of Mr. 

Montgomery's poetical abilities: but in some, we think, he has re- 

tained and illustrated the beauties of his models more completely 

than any of his predecessors, and we would instance his imitations 
of Psalms xlvi. civ. cvii. and cxxxi. We extract the imitation 
of Psalm xlviii. as also executed with spirit and fidelity. 


¢ Jehovah is great, and great be his praise ; 
In the city of God He is king ; 
Proclaim ye his triumphs in jubilant lays, 
On the mount of his holiness sing. 
‘ The joy of the earth, from her beautiful height, 
Is Zion’s impregnable hill ; 
The Lord in her temple still taketh delight, 
God reigns in her palaces still. 


‘ At the sight of her splendour, the kings of the earth 
Grew pale with amazement and dread ; 
Fear seized them like pangs of a premature birth ; 
They came, they beheld her, and fled. 
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‘ Thou breakest the ships from the sea-circled climes, 
When the storm of thy jealousy lowers ; 
As our fathers have told of thy deeds, in their times, 
So, Lord, have we witness’d in ours. 


‘ In the midst of thy temple, O God, hath our mind 
Remember’d thy mercy of old; 
Let thy name, like thy praise, to no realm be confined ; 
Thy power may all nations behold. 


‘ Let the daughters of Judah be glad for thy love, 
The mountain of Zion rejoice, 
For Thou wilt establish her seat from above, 
— Wilt make her the throne of thy choice. 


‘ Go, walk about Zion, and measure the length, 
Her walls and her bulwarks mark well ; 
Contemplate her palaces, glorious in strength, 
er towers ‘iid their pinnacles tell. 


‘ Then say to your children : — Our strong hold is tried ; 
This God is our God to the end ; 
His people for ever his counsels shall guide, 
His arm shall for ever defend.’ 


Some of these expressions appear to us very happy; while they 
leave a pleasing impression of the zeal and earnestness with which 
the writer seems to have been animated, and which probably aided 
the fervor of composition. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 22. Tales of the Manor. By Mrs. Hofland. 12mo. 4 Vols. 
ld. 4s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1822. 

Of these tales, which evince much power and variety of concep- 
tion, ‘ The Partial Mother’ contains the greatest number of na- 
tural touches, and affords the most instructive moral. ‘ The 
Divided Lovers’ is an original story, and interesting, though some- 
what too long: but the tale intitled ¢ A Stricken Conscience,’ 
which we understand is founded on facts, reminds us of those 
wonderfully streaked and tinted skies which, though sometimes 
seen in our horizon, we are told by painters would look quite un- 
natural on canvas. Such an exhibition of disgusting wickedness 
as it presents can do no good, and we wish the ingenious writer to 
employ herself on themes better suited to her taste and feelings. 


Art.23. The Three Perils of Man; or, War, Woman, and Witch- 
craft. ABorder Romance. By James Hogg, Author of ‘ Winter 
Evening Tales,” ‘“ Queen’s Wake,” &c. &c. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
1l.4s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1822, 

This title reminds us of a country gentleman’s exclamation on 
reading a well known passage in the Latin grammar; ‘ ‘* Mars, Bac- 
chus, Apollo,” I know,’ said he, ‘ but who was “ Virorum?”’ In 
like manner, though we acknowlege that war and women are apt 
to bring men into peril, vet we are not equally fearful of witch- 
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craft ; and least of all such witchcraft as Mr. Hogg would give 
us ; for it is so clumsy and childish that we can scarcely believe it 
to proceed from the same pen to which we owe the graceful, airy, 
and fanciful description of ‘ Kilmeny’s” enchantment. Nor are 
the ladies, for whom these border-knights are made to adventure 
life and fortune, worthy of any comparison with our favorite, the 
‘* Bonnie Kilmeny.” The scene in which the Princess of Scotland 
and the Lady Jane meet in disguise is one of the best; and the 
volumes contain some forcible descriptions of warlike encounters : 
but, on the whole, this romance, though it might pass muster from 
an unknown writer, cannot be said to exhibit the powers for which 
this author has already been distinguished. The language and 
manners of Scotchmen in the olden time are indeed well described : 
but this merit has now lost the charm of novelty ; and on Mr. Hogg 
it can confer little more praise than we should attribute to a ship’s 
log-book by saying that it gave a good idea of the vessel’s course, 
and was evidently written by a person acquainted with nautical 
affairs. 


Art. 24. Roche Blanche ; or, The Hunters of the Pyrenees. A 
Romance. By Miss Anna Maria Porter, Author of “ The Vil- 
lage of Mariendorpt,” &c. 12mo. 3 Vols. 1/. 4s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1822. | 
The character given of the Baron de Roche Blanche, in the 

commencement of this work, is so spirited, so natural, and, if we 

may say it, so French, that we should willingly have seen this 
happy and comical sketch filled up:— but, in the subsequent 
pages, our attention is called to nobler personages and graver 
scenes, and the interest excited is deep and pleasing. Yet the 
denouement is somewhat abruptly conducted: —the passion of 
Adhémar for an ideot, or, as Miss Porter might term her, an “ un- 
idead” person, is not only improbable, but would be revolting if 
depicted by a less gifted pen ;— and the stale incident of his over- 
hearing the plots of Catharine de Medicis from behind the arras 
could only be compensated by the finely touched scene of his 
death, which immediately follows it. The fair writer’s occasional 
reflections are just and striking: but it would have been better to 
avoid the profane allusion in the first volume, p. 112., though it is 
properly so styled by Miss P. herself, where a courtier is made to 
employ in banter the words of penitence that were addressed to our 

Saviour, during the most awtul hour of which we have a record. 
A few faulty expressions may be noticed ; as, vol.i. p. 34., ‘ he 

was not easily got to give up exercise ; p.73., ‘ I should like to 

know who I am talking with — I should rather say, who I owe my 
life to?’ p. 144., ‘he saw that the latter had been used to the 

ceremonials of a court; as such, his own manners became,’ &c.; 

p. 341., ‘ volant movements.’ Vol. ii. p.314., ‘ Her good natured 

though unidead countenance,’ &c. &c. 


Art. 25. The Refugees, an Irish Tale. By the Author of 
‘ Decision,” ‘‘ Correction,” &c. 12mo. S$ Vols. 1/. 1s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1822, 

Apparently, 
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Apparently, this tale was written with the laudable desire of in- 
ducing Irish absentees to reside in their native country: but, 
where the pen of Miss Edgeworth has proved not more than par- 
tially persuasive, that of an inferior writer can scarcely produce 
much effect. In the history of Lady Constantia, which is evi- 
dently borrowed from Madame de Stael’s Corinne, we read 
(p- 124.) of the said Lady ‘ drinking into the poetical spirit 
of the country,’ visiting the Collesium, (Colliseum ?) &c. &c.; and 
all that was striking and attractive in the original becomes impro- 
bable and bombastic in the copy. The reiterated love-speeches 
are sufficient to weary even lovers themselves ; and so little atten- 
tion is paid to the probabilities and decorum of the characters, 
that in the third volume we find (p. 238.) a nobleman’s daughter, 
only fifteen years old, making the following pretty speech: ‘ In- 
deed, papa, you ought to worship my uncle — he has saved us both, 
I believe, but certainly Calista, from adding new beauties to the 
seraglio of the Dey of Algiers, or something still worse!” — and 
a few pages farther on, the young lady repeats the same delicate 
witticism. The best part of the book is the delineation of the 
lower orders of Irish, their manners, and phraseology: but a youn 
Irish lady, who had passed her life in France, is here introduce 
speaking the most extraordinary jargon that we ever encountered, 
Although we have on former occasions recommended a study of 
the French and the English grammars to this writer, the following 
passages may shew how much our advice was needed, and how 
totally it has been neglected. Vol. i. p.68., ‘ gue monstre’ (quel) ; 
p. 106., ‘/a causerée’ (causerie); p.115., ‘ quelle betesse’ (bétise) ; 
p- 128., * Cicesber’ (Cecisber); p.221., ‘ st vulgarre’ (vulgaire) ; 
tout au fait canaille’ (tout a fait); and p.227. we hear ofa 
young woman with cheveaux blond.— Vol. ii. p. 8., ‘I am sorry you 
experienced any zl convenience ;’ p.98., ‘ your children I find 
quite eclartant ;’ p.375., ‘I wish Calista saw that expressive face 
just now; she would no more complain of the frotduer of Your 
st grands yeux... ‘ Nor shall she ever have cause to!’ &c.&c. We 
may add that the name of Murat is here always susbtituted for 
that of Marat, the atrocious colleague of Robespierre. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 26. Arithmetic for Children. ‘The Teacher's Book. By the 
Author of “ Lessons for Young Persons in Humble Life,” 
12mo. 4s. bound. Longman and Co. 


Art. 27. Arithmetic for Children. The Scholar’s Book. 12mo. 
2s. bound. Longman and Co. 1822. 

We have had occasion in several instances to notice the produc- 
tions of this anonymous author, and in more than one we have felt 
great pleasure in bestowing on them our approbation: but we can- 
not in the present case perceive that his endeavors have been 
crowned with peculiar success. The subject appears to us too 
much labored, and extended to too great a length; that is, too 
many pages are occupied with minor detail, no attempt being made 
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to teach any rule beyond the first four in arithmetic. The Teacher’s 
Book, for example, occupies 260 pages, and that of the Scholar 
144 pages; and, after all, nothing is taught beyond Compound 
Division. . 

It will be understood that we do not object to the nature of the 
examples, but to the very great number of them; which has 
a tendency to tire a child. 4 sort of Chinese abacus, in a maho- 
gany frame, accompanies these volumes, intended to illustrate the 
first principles of notation and numeration. 


Ait. 28. A complete Course of Arithmetic, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, in Three Parts, &c. &c., for the Use of public and pri- 
vate Schools. By W. H. White, Head-Master of the Commer- 
cial and Matheniatical School, bn the Foundation of Sir William 
ier ta at Bedford. 12md. 44. bound. Longman and Co. 

1822. 

When either a new poet or a very different production, a tiew 
treatise of arithmetic; is serit to us for examination, we generdlly 
look first to the preface té see what apology the author has to 
mitke to the public for sending more goods to an already over- 
stotkéd market; and, in five cases out of six, we find that he 


diseldittis any original intexition to publish, but that “ the impor- 


tunities of friends,” and a disinterested regard for the welfare and 
liisttuiction of the risiiig generation, had overcome the scruples of 
modesty, and had prompted to a measure the most distant from the 
author’s intentions. Mr. White is placed exactly in this situation, 
for he says in the first paragraph of his preface: 

‘ Thete are already extant so many treatises on arithmetic, that 
I should not have augmented the number by Two more (the young 
Lidies’ tidl Gentlemen’s Arithmetic latel y published, and the present 
work,) had dt pressing invitations on the one hand, the duty of my 
Station as a ftutot, and the real want of a work containing the 
Sttence of Numbers, on the other, required it.’ 

The author being thus brought before the public, wholly against 
his own inclination and bettet judgment, we should have been glad 
to find some poitit ih the work on which we could speak in terms 
of commendation: but, after a careful perusal, we have really not 
been able to select a single example; that is, we have not been 
able to find any rule or demonstration which we have not seen as 
well contrived in fifty other treatises of a similar kind The mul- 
tiplication-table is made to occupy jive pages, being extended 
from two times two to twenty times twenty, which is in our opinion 
extremely injudicious ; and we would much rather see it reduced 
to nine times nine, its natural limit, than prolonged to a greater 
lengti. The rule of simple Multiplication alone in this work oc- 
cupies twenty-three pages, and Division fills seventeen ; and so on 
in like proportion. To compensate for this prolixity, however, 
the names of certali other rules are aliered, and their places ex- 
changed ; Reduction, by vame, is altogether excluded ; the theory 
df Decima!s is comprized within the compass of ten pages ; and 
what has tisdally been called Fellowsh7p is now denominated Part- 

nership. 
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nership. This last is one of the most zmportant alterations in the 
volume, and we copy the following example out of the rule: 

Partnership, Exam. 16. — ‘ Gunpowder is composed of 76 parts 
of nitre, 14 of charcoal, and 10 of sulphur: how much of these 
respective ingredients will be sufficient to make a ton weight of 
powder ?” n 

The partners here in course are Messrs. Nitre, Sulphur, and 
Charcoal. 


Art. 29. Edwin and Henry; or, the Week’s Holidays. By Ro- 
bert Huish, Esq. F.A.S., Author of ‘ The Peruvians,” “A 
Treatise on Bees,” &c. Small 12mo. Qs. half-bound. 
Mackay. 

__ The address to parents in the beginning of this little book is not 

very intelligible, but they need not hesitate in presenting the work 

to their children, as the morality is good and the narrative diversi- 
fied ; though perhaps the style is too flowery. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 30. Memoranda illustrative of the Tombs and Sepulchral 
Decorations of the Egyplians; with a. Key to the. Egyjtian 
Tomb exhibiting in Piccadilly. Also, Remarks on Mummies, 
and Observations en the es of embalming. Svo. 4s. 
Boards. Boys. 1822. 

We perfectly concur with the author of this tract, respecting 
the just debt of public gratitude which is, due to the indefatigable 
labors and successful enterprize of M. Belzoni ; and perhaps the 
rather because he has confined the elucidations of his discavery to 
those topics, which are the least controvertible or hypothetical. 
Yet every attempt to penetrate farther than the surface of so recon- 
dite an art as that of the Egyptians in embalming, to unfold the 
real meaning of the characters on their tombs, and to explain 
the forms of their symbols, must, in the comparatively slender 
amount of human knowlege concerning these subjects, be wel- 
comed as a contribution towards the solution of this long Hidden 
problem. 

The newly discovered tomb of Psammis exhibits a numerous 
assemblage of the mystic forms and combinations so peculiar to 
the Egyptian mythology; and the coloring of these figures is a 
remarkable feature in this interesting relic, while the birds and 
other animals are well deserving of attention. ‘The Ibis, which has 
furnished matter for long and learned disquisition, is here for the 
first, time presented in its colored plumage; and the Taderna, or 
Sheldrake, appears in a variety of places. The sacred Bull, as if 
drawn from the description of Herodotus, is moreover one of the 
most conspicuous emblems in the sepulchral chambers which have 
lately been unveiled tothe publiceye. The writer before us professes 
not to offer explanations of the hieroglyphics: but, acknowleging 
that ‘ the power of demonstrating their true meaning is wanting, 
he submits. his work only as an agreeable and probable companion 
to the exhibition,’ and selects the most popular and generally used 
of those symbols for his exposition, From these, as a specimen 
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of this useful guide to M. Belzoni’s exhibition, we extract a part of 
the notice of the Scarabeus, or Beetle, one of the most revered 
objects of worship among the 


ualia demens 
ZEgyptus portenta colat. (Juv.) 


‘ The Scarabeus (Scarabeus) also claims our attention as con- 
nected with every stage of this sepulchral delineation. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, these insects casting the seed of generation into 
round balls of dung, as a genial nidus, and rolling them back- 
ward with their feet, while they themselves look directly forward, 
are considered solar emblems. As the sun appears to proceed 
through the heavens in a course contrary to the signs, thus these 
Scarabee (Scarabei) turn their balls towards the west, while they 
themselves continue creeping towards the east; by ‘the first of 
these motions exhibiting the diurnal, by the second, the annual 
motion of the earth and planets. Dr. Clarke noticed it on the 
sands in the neighbourhood of Rosetta (as it is sculptured on the 
tomb) impelling the ball of dung in which it deposits its eggs.’ 
P. 9.) 

For ourselves, we are strongly inclined to agree with Cicero 
concerning the origin of tlie Egyptian consecration of animals ; 
who thinks that they worshipped no animal but for some known 
useful property; and who instances the Ibis, the Ichneumon, &c. &c. 
in support of his theory. We expected that the author of this 
tract would have adverted to this probable hypothesis. (Vide Cic. 
de Nat. Deorum. ) 

The entrance of the tomb is next described. In truth, the whole 
book seems to be a compilation for the express purpose of ex- 

ounding more in detail the descriptions of M. Belzoni himself; 
and a farther attempt is made to deduce, from the various allego- 
rical paintings of this extraordinary monument, the fact of the 
belief of the Egyptians i in a future state. We quote the recapitu- 
lation in the author’s own words : 

‘ We enter the tomb with the great triad. We pass the threshold 
of the grave with the tutelary Ibis. Its bound is beautifully ex- 
pressed by Time holding the mystic circle ; as Time ended, Eternity 
began. The Scarabeus (Scarabzeus), or subterranean Apollo, leads 
the mediating deities to the Hades or pit, where Osiris sits in 
judgment. ‘The king adorned by eternal attributes is then con- 
ducted by Arueris to the throne of Osiris ; and finally accepted by 
Isis, who by the touch of the charmed breast-plate of truth com- 
pletes his initiation. The succeeding scenes mark his progress 
from glory to glory, until the magnificent display is finished in the 
splendid dome, the mystic type of the great universe.’ (P. 35.) 

The remarks on Mummies are a collection of the various noti- 
tie on this interesting subject which are to be found in Herodotus, 
Diodorus, Dr. Hunter, Denon, De Breves, Greaves, Pococke, &c. 
&c. &c. Although several interesting facts are assembled, the 
process and the materials of embalming still form a mystery which, 
after all that has been said of it, appears to be one of those 
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arcana which it is not probable that Time, though said to be the 
revealer of all things, will reveal to us. 

From certain peculiarities of phraseology, as well as other mani- 
festations, we are inclined to conjecture that M. Belzoni is himself 
the author of this work, or has had some share in it; and we 
therefore abstain from all critical animadversion on its style and 
language. 


Art. 31. The Literary Character, illustrated by the History of 
Men of Genius, drawn from their own Feelings and Confes- 
sions. By I. D'Israeli. Third Edition, considerably enlarged and 
improved. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. Boards. Murray. 1822. 
Of the original edition of this amusing work, we spoke in our 

xviiith volume, p. 380.; where, in doing justice to its vivacity, and to 

its richness in literary anecdote, we ventured to blame the perempt- 
ory tone of its criticism, and the frequent affectation of its style. In 
each subsequent edition, considerable emendations have been made; 
and the author was not contented with expunging blemishes, 
but has attentively inserted many additional materials. The 
entire dissertation is now become an agreeable parlour-table book, 
which arranges and compares the principal phenomena of liteyary 
character. We need not repeat the titles of the chapters, which 
are twenty-five in number, and which abound with curious biogra- 
phical incidents, elegantly classed and briefly told. — The aspirants 
to fame may hence learn this consolation; that, under circum- 
stances the most various, high powers of mind have been formed 
or exerted; and that the heaviest stones which fortune can hurl 
have seldom weight enough to prevent or crush the vegetative force 
of genius, since its action is incessant, and at Jength irresistible. 

Mr. D'Israeli has lately published a new series of his Curiosities 
of Literature, which is now on our table, and to which we shall 
have pleasure in attending at an early opportunity. 


Art. 32. The Remains of Henry Kirke White, of Nottingham, 
late of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; with an Account of his 
Life, by Robert Southey. Vol. III. 8vo. 9s. Boards. Long- 
manand Co. 1822. 

The appearance of the present volume has confirmed us in the 
opinion which, some years since, we expressed respecting the pro- 
priety of giving to the world the compositions of this unfortunate 
young scholar. The former volumes contained many pieces, both 
in prose and verse, which, though they uniformly displayed the 
sincerity and purity of the author’s character, possessed very few 
other claims to public attention; and in the pages before us, we 
have a still more bald and meagre collection of juvenile poems and 
religious epistles. We object to this publication more especial] 
from a regard to Mr. White’s memory; for it is not fair that the 
world should be called to judge of his genius and capacity from 
such specimens as these. With the exception of one or two in- 
teresting letters, it may be called the caput moriuum of his MSS.; 
and we regret that the editor of his Remains has been persuaded, 
by the importunity of some partial friends, to print these 

“ gleanings 
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“ gleanings of the original collection,” which will not add any 
thing to the reputation of their author. 

What can be the utility of preserving such juvenile attempts as 
the following ; which, we are confident, the writer’s own maturer 
taste, as well as his increasing seriousness, would not have suffered 
to meet the public eye ? 

‘ SonG. 


‘ Sweet Jessy! I would fain caress 
That lovely cheek divine ; 
Sweet Jessy, I’d give worlds to press 
That rising breast to mine. 


‘ Sweet Jessy, I with passion burn 
Thy soft blue eyes to see; 
Sweet Jessy, [ would die to turn 
Those melting eyes on me! 


‘ Yet Jessy, lovely as * * * 
Thy form and face appear, 
I’d perish ere I would consent 
To buy them with a tear.’ 


The only view in which this miscellany can be considered as im- 
portant, or valuable, is on account of the insight which it affords 
into the history of the author’s mind: but then it must be remem- 
bered that his mind was not of so very superior an order as to 
make that history a matter of great general interest. We may 
remark that we have in the present volume a more correct ac- 
count of his conversion, than that which appeared in the former 

arts of the work. 

We have great pleasure in recording the following anecdote, and 
in transcribing Professor Smyth’s appropriate and beautiful lines: 

‘ A tablet to Henry’s memory, with a medallion by Chantrey, 
has been placed in All-Saint’s Church, Cambridge, at the expense 
of a young American gentleman, Mr. Francis Boott, of Boston. 
During his travels in this country, he visited the grave of one 
whom he had learnt to love and regret in America; and finding no 
other memorial of him than the initials of his name upon the plain 
stone which covers his perishable remains, ordered this monument 
to be erected. It bears the following inscription by Professor 
Smyth, who, while Henry was living, treated him with character- 
istic kindness, and has consigned to posterity this durable expres- 
sion of his friendship : 


¢ Warm with fond hope and learning’s sacred flame, 
To Granta’s bowers the youthful poet came ; 
Unconquer’d powers the immortal mind displayed, 
But worn with anxious thought the frame decayed : 
Pale o’er his lamp, and in his cell retir’d, 
The martyr-student faded, and expired. 
Oh! genius, taste, and piety sincere, 
Too early lost, midst studies too severe ! 
Foremost to mourn was generous Southey seen, 
He told the tale, and show’d what White had been; ” 
or 
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Nor told in vain. — Far o’er the Atlantic wave 
A wanderer came, and sought the poet’s grave: 


On yon low stone he saw his lonely name, 
And raised this fond memorial to his fame.’ 


Art. 33. Elements of the Game of Chess, or a new Method of In- 
struction in that celebrated Game, founded on scientific Prin- 
ciples: containing numerous General Rules, Remarks, and 
Examples, by means of which, considerable Skill in the Game 
may be acquired, in a comparatively short Time. The whole 
written expressly for the Use of Beginners, by William Lewis, 
Teacher ot Chess, and Author and Editor of several Publications 
on the Game. 12mo. pp. 240. Longman and Co. 1829, 
We took notice of Mr. Sarratt’s abstruse treatise on Chess in 

our Ixxiid vol. p.351. That work aspired to instruct the adept, 
while the present intends to prepare the learner, and is altogether 
an elementary book. It begins by teaching simply the moves, and 
proceeds to such combinations of moves between two or three 
pieces as are of most frequent occurrence ; and it is subdivided 
into fifty-eight chapters, each of which has a separate scope. In 
the preface, the author justly observes : 

‘ The great objection to the works hitherto publislied, as far as 
regards the mere learner, is that they commence too soon with all 
the pieces, and the reader is expected to maneeuvre all, before he 
understands the use of one or two; the powers of the pieces are 
imperfectly taught, and the numerous combinations and difficulties 
which so early present themselves to the reader confuse and 
fatigue him, and he begins to fear that very considerable time must 
elapse before he can become, with great study and patience, even 
a moderate player; hence we often hear of persons relinquishing 
the game because the difficulties they meet with are so great; of 
others who have been deterred from attempting it because they 
have been told “ that it is extremely difficult,” that it requires ex- 
traordinary talent to play well, &c. &c. I am however inclined to 
think that if the reader will peruse the following pages with atten- 
tion, and not be too anxious to begin playing a whole game, he 
will be gradually learning what every chess-player ought to know, 
and without which it will be impossible for him ever to be a first- 
rate player; and he will afterwards play games with more profit and 
delight than if he had at once begun playing with all the pieces, 
probably losing game after game, and as is usually the case with- 
out any real improvement.’ 

Mr. L. acknowleges some obligations to Nieveld’s La Supe- 
riorité aux Echecs mise a la Portée de tout le Monde, printed at 
Campen in 1792; and certainly he could not have taken a better 
model for lucid instruction, for the analysis of intricacy, and for 
the gradual progress from simple to complex difficulty. Chess, 
beyond every other game, has continued to assert a diffusive and a 
lasting popularity in all nations and climes; it has defied the 
caprices of fashion, and converted the highest intellect to its 
worship. 


A former 
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A former publication of this writer was noticed by us in 
vol. xciii. p. 218. 


Art. 34. Tracts. By Sir Thomas Browne, Knight, M.D. 12mo. 
pp. 182. Blackwood, Edinburgh; Cadell, London. 1822. 
We were much disappointed not to find in this re-impression our 
old favorite the Religio Medici. As to the Quincunz, curious as 
it is, we do not regret its absence: but the charity, the humanity, 
and the philosophy displayed in the Religio Medici, amply atone 
for all the paradoxes and whimsies that are mixed up in that de- 
lightful piece, and might well have procured for it a new edition. 
The present volume, however, is composed only of the Hydriota- 
phia, or Urn Burial; the letter to a friend on the death of his in- 
timate friend; and the Muszeum Clausum, or catalogue of rarities. 
,The last is merely quaint and singular; while the Letter is full of 
apophthegms and pointed remarks, not more strangely expressed 
than shrewdly conceived, and mingled with considerable feeling 
and kindness : — but the Urn Burial is the complete specimen of 
the author’s manner, exhibiting his profound erudition, his multi- 
farious knowlege, his vigorous and rich imagination, his pregnancy 
of expression, his fondness of mystcrious and transcendental spe- 
culations, and, above all, that sanctitude of moral reflections which 
stamps a beauty and sublimity on all his happiest effusions. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Agricola will never find us inattentive to the interests and pre- 
sent sufferings of either the cultivators or the proprietors of Eng- 
lish soil: but, as impartial judges, we must view both sides of the 
question, and sum up according to the evidence; not allowing 
compassion for one part of the community, however numerous and 
important, to outweigh a due consideration for the welfare of the 
whole. 





The facetious Mr. Jarvey may ride or drive his hobby-horse as 
he pleases, but he must not expect to knock down our judgment 
and taste, and trample it under foot, because they may not exactly 
coincide with his fancies and partialities. 





We shall be glad to hear farther occasionally from our respected 
correspondent Observer ; whose acute remarks and extensive in- 


formation render his communications always valuable and accept- 
able. 





* 2 The APPENDIX to this volume of the Monthly Review will 
be published with the Number for January, on the Ist of February. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Voyage en Suisse, &c.; 2. e. Travels in Swisserland dur- 
ing the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819: with an Historical Essay 
on the Manners and Customs of Antient and Modern Helvetia, 
in which are delineated the Events of the present Time, and the 
Causes that led tothem. By L. Stmonp. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 1150. 
Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 1/. Is. 


7HEN we alluded to the appearance of this work in an 
article in a former Appendix, we inadvertently men- 
tioned it as the production of the well known writer on Poli- 
tical Economy, M. Simonde de Sismondi: but M. Stmonp is 
a different person, who has been already introduced to the 
British public as the author of a work intitled “* Voyage d’un 
Francais en Angleterre.” ‘The favorable reception, which that 
narrative of his travels in this country experienced, we now 
find induced him to scale the rocks and thread the vallies of 
Swisserland ; armed with pen and ink in front to seize on im- 
mediate incidents and observations, and with a corps de re- 
serve of dusty chroniclers in rear, Tschudi, Muller, Mallet, 
&c. &c., with whose assistance he has achieved a history from 
the earliest times. This latter portion, fortunately, is put into a 
separate volume; so that the reader who feels no very intense 
interest in the victories of Julius Caesar over the hardy moun- 
taineers of Helvetia, nor any unquenchable curiosity as to the 
precise year in which certain learned and pious missionaries 
Apr. Rey. VoL, Xcrx. Gg g@nigrated 
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emigrated from the freezing climate of the Hebrides to preach 
Christianity among them at the sources of the Rhine, will not 
find himself taken by surprize and unexpectetlly inyOdlved in 
the historical Jabyrinth of dark ages; though, if he“wishes to 
explore it, he may borrow the taper which M. Simonp has 
lighted from antient lamps, and now offers for the purpose of 
guiding his steps. 

After having said farewell to Fontainebleau, which, like 
Versailles, presents the spectacle of fallen grandeur, the tra- 
veller proceeded southward towards Dijon, exclaiming; ‘ We 
have this day seen a few habitations sprinkled over the coun- 
try, which announce the proprietors to be something above the 
rank of peasants: ‘but the sight 6fthem reminds us how rare 
they are! Less rare are the chateaux ; that is, certain iso- 
lated groupes consisting of a small embattled edifice, flanked 
with turrets, lofty, narrow, dirtied with smoke, and shut u 
within a court; with some twenty miserable hovels clustered 
round the walls and resting against them, as if to secure the 
protection of the seigneur. Yet these little groupes in the 
midst of the country are connected with nothing, and such 
specimens of feudality are like plants preserved in a herbal. 
The poor country-squire had probably deserted his mournful 
mansion before the Revolution, and betaken himself to some 
neighbouring town, where he was dignified with the title of 
Monsieur le Comte, or Monsieur le, Marquis, decorated with the 
eross of St. Louis, deriving a scanty income from his fines 
and quit-rents, passing away his time in old-fashioned gallan- 
try with the dowagers of the place, patched and painted, 
wearing large sleeves three.rows deep, hoop-petticoats, pointed 
heels four inches high, and making a party every evening for 
Monsieur le Marquis. None of this set believed that a single 
invention or discovery had been made since the age of 
Louis XIV.; for not a single book approached this provincial 
circle. ‘The utmost that was read in these southern pro- 
vinces was Le Courier d Avignon; and when the Revolution 
broke in and dissolved the society, like Attila and the Huns 
emerging from the depths of their forests in the fifth century, 
it was a phenomenon of destruction incomprehensible, and 
unforeseen ; coming no one knew whence ; a barbarous enemy 
speaking another tongue, and to whom it had had no means of 
making itself understcod.’ — Such sketches of the state of so- 
ciety in the provinces, before the Revolution, are not without 
interest: but the Boeotian fog of ignorance was dissipated by 
that event, books are no longer excluded, and the Courier 
d’ Avignon is not the only journal that is now read. 
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- The establishment of M. Fellenberg for practical education 
in agriculture, mechanics, and physical philosophy, at Hofwy], 
near Berne, has been justly celebrated throughout Europe. 
This institution, and those which have grown out of it, are 
scions from the parent-stock originally planted by M. Pesta- 
lozzi, a name which must ever be held in veneration. When 
France endeavored to regenerate the Swiss cantons, and im- 
pose on them a new constitution, the opposition which it 
encountered in the Valais instigated the Directory to send an 
army to enforce submission, under General Schauenburg ; and 
Sion, its capital, was taken by assault. After having expe- 
rienced all the horrers of war with an enemy of vast supe- 
riority, resistance was found to be useless; and the whole of 
Swisserland, except one little spot, was at last united under a 
single representative government. ‘The people of Nidwalden 
alone, the lower section of the canton of Underwalden, 
refused to submit; resisted the authority of the Helvetic 
Directory ; took arms against the constituted functionaries of 
the new government; and adopted every measure to render 
more difficult the entrance of an enemy into their sacred little 
territory. Schauenburg advanced on the 3d of September, 
1798, with a division of between fifteen and sixteen thousand 
troops, against the small district of Nidwalden ; which did not 
contain more than two thousand individuals capable of de- 
‘fending themselves, including young and old, male and female, 
and a corps of two hundred and. eighty volunteers from the 
neighborhood. ‘The unequal struggle, however, could not 
last long, and this band of heroes fought their last battle at 
‘Stantz; where sixty-three persons, consisting of old men, 
children, and women, having taken refuge in the church, 
were all massacred at the foot of the altar! Five hundred and 
eighty-four houses were first pillaged, and then burnt to the 
ground; and a mural inscription in the adjacent chapel 
informs the reader that four hundred and forty inhabitants of 
the town of Stantz, slain on that dreadful day, there lie buried, 
among whom are one hundred and two women and twenty- 
five children ! Except in the town itself, not one single house 
was left standing throughout the whole canton; and Stantz 
would have shared the same fate, but for the energy and intre- 
pidity of an Alsatian officer, named Muller, who prevented 
the intended conflagration from being carried into effect. 
Several of the French officers exerted themselves to put an 
end to this horrible butchery. Yet, after his success in nearly 
exterminating the inhabitants, Schauenburg inflicted a contri- 
bution of 60,000 livres on the country: but it was already a 
_ desert ; and when the fury of the moment had passed away, 
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the French army itself was so ashamed of this assessment on a 
most brave and unhappy foe, that it refused the offer made 
by the Helvetic Directory to pay the sum. The loss of the 
French on this occasion is supposed to have been not less 
than three thousand men: “ Nous avons perdu beaucoup de 
monde,” was the expression of Shauenburg, in his despatch, 
‘“‘ nar la résistance incroyable de ces gens-la ; cest te jour le 
plus chaud que j’aie gamais vu.” All Swisserland sent assist- 
ance to those who survived the carnage, or they must have 
perished in the winter: subscriptions were raised in England 
and Germany ; and Schauenburg himself furnished the inha- 
bitants with twelve hundred rations per day for a considerable 
time. 

Pestalozzi appeared at this time like a protecting angel sent 
from heaven. He collected about eighty children of various 
ages, at Stantz, whose parents and relatives had fallen on the 
fatal day of the 9th of September, became a father to them from 
that period, served them with his own hands, and resolved to 
devote himself to their education. Being soon deprived, how- 
ever, of the asylum in which he first assembled them, and 
which was converted into a military hospital, he wandered 
about for some time with his troop of orphans; when Berne 
offered to him the facilities which he so much wanted, placing 
at his disposal in the first instance the chateau of Burgdoff, 
situated near that city, and afterward that of Buchsee. He 
finally established himself at Yverdun, in an antient chateau 
furnished to him by the commune, and which his establish- 
ment has occupied ever since the year 1804. M.Simonp 
had a letter of introduction to this celebrated man, of whose 
apostolic simplicity of manners and benevolence of character 
he speaks in the highest terms: but Pestalozzi is now grown 
old; and the admirable education, which thrived under his 
immediate and personal superintendence, is represented as 
having degenerated into the ordinary rouuine of common 
psn This circumstance has not escaped the observation 
of the venerable founder himself, who deeply regrets it, and 
has established a small school at Cleudy, near Yverdun, where 
he instructs a certain number of young persons of both sexes, 
bringing them up expressly as teachers of his own principles. 
When the author was there, he saw four youths who had 
been sent from England for that purpose : — but how much 
to be lamented is it that the first observation forced on their 
attention is that the system, which they are learning, has been 
practically abandoned in the very school of its founder! His 
primary object was to consider his seminary as a large family, 
and the scholars as his children: it was an experiment to ex- 
tend 
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tend on a large scale a system of domestic education. Like 
our countryman, the poet Cowper, (in the Tyrocinium,) he 
considers emulation as the germ of the most dangerous pas- 
sions and the worst feelings: accordingly, instead of exciting 
he represses it, and rejects it as a stimulus to improvement, 
sarcastically calling it “* La queue de Bonaparte.” 

Emulation, however, is a stimulus implanted by nature: it 
is allotted in different proportions to different dispositions 
throughout the animal creation; and the largest portion is in- 
variably given to the noblest and most generous of the species. 
Like the war-horse and the racer, champing impatiently the 
bit that restrains them under the excitement of that feeling, it 
requires guidance and a certain degree of coercion: but, 
could we succeed in extinguishing this living fire in man or 
in beast, no longer should we have the war-horse and the 
racer swiftly scouring the plains, excepting as the lash goaded 
the sluggish and unwilling animal ; — no longer must we ex- 
pect the “ storied urn and animated bust” from the sculptor’s 
chisel, or the painter’s glowing canvas, or the “ breathing 
thoughts and burning words” of the poet. Where no emu- 
lation exists, there can be no excellence, as the very term 
seems to imply; and the boy who is not eager to get before 
his school-fellows must be whipped to make him keep up with 
them. Thus it appears that Pestalozzi wished to inspire his 
pupils with the same confidence and affection towards their 
instructors that is felt by children towards their parents ; and 
they were to be incited to their studies by love, not by fear. 
Nothing can be more delightful than to contemplate the pro- 
gress of such scholars: but he rejected the spur of emulation, 
and what has been the consequence ? — that there was abso- 
lutely nothing paternal in the conduct of the masters when 
M. Simonp was there; some of whom, not excepting the 
divinity-tutor, found it more easy to drive on his pupils by the 
force of his arm, than to allure them to study by the eloquence 
of his tongue. — We are told, however, that M. Pestalozz has 
eiven an impulse to education which is of infinite utility ; that 
many schools, all professing his principles, have sprung up ; 
and that the present generation of children in Swisserland is 
incontestably much better educated than it would have been 
without the zeal, the self-devotion through a series of years, 
and the admirable qualifications of this gentleman. 

The most celebrated of these establishments is that of 
M. Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, about a league and a half from 
Berne; and M. Srmonp has given a full and interesting ac- 
count of it from his own personal inspection and inquiries. 
(Vol. i. p. 276—280., and 491—533.) — M. Fellenberg had 
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long been known as an eminent agriculturist, respected for his 
ardent patriotism, and beloved for his beneficence, when the 
French armies invaded Swisserland; and soon after that 
event, he was attached to a delegation from the Provisional 
Government of his own country to Paris. In the course of 
an official conference with the Director Rewbel, at his country- 
house at Arcueil, he represented to the latter the dreadful 
state to which Swisserland was then reduced, and the immi- 
nent danger then apparent that a Vendean war would soon be 
lighted up in its vallies. ‘The silence of the Director during 
this representation made M. Fellenberg fancy, for a moment, 
that it had made an adequate impression on his mind, and 
had even awakened some unextinguished sentiment of hu- 
manity and justice; when suddenly Rewbel, seeing one of his 
servants pass at the moment, called out and desired him to 
bring a favorite little spaniel bitch which was suckling a litter 
of whelps. The dog was accordingly brought in a basket, 
was kissed and caressed, and not another word could be said 
about Swisserland! — Disgusted with diplomacy, M. Fellenberg 
said to M. Simonp, in recounting to him this anecdote, “ I 
took leave of a place and of a course of life so little suited to 
my taste, and for which I was so little qualified; resolved to 
attempt the long and laborious task of elementary reform by 
an improved system of education, and to devote the whole of 
my life to the effort.” 

The institution at Hofwy] is on the most extensive scale ; 
not indeed as to the numerical amount of children taught, but 
as furnishing a course of education classical, scientific, and 
polite: so well suited to the highest orders of the aristocracy, 
that several of the German princes and nobility, several Rus- 
sian nobles, and youths of the first families of Swisserland, 
have been educated in that branch of it called the “* Academy ;” 
and at the same time so peculiarly adapted in its other 
branches, namely, the ‘* School of Industry,” the * Farm,” 
&c. to the poorest classes of society, that the institution was 
founded with the design of redeeming from the extremest igno- 

-rance and profligacy those unhappy children who, from their 
very infancy, had been either neglected by their parents, or 
had even been initiated by them into every thing that is licen- 
tious and criminal. Of such pitiable outcasts was the school 
almost exclusively composed at first: when M. Fellenberg 
succeeded in improving their morals by making them more 
comfortable than they had been under the dominion of their 
vicious habits ; and by accustoming them to industrious pur- 
suits, and extending a greater degree of intellectual cultivation 


to them than had ever been allotted to the laboring classes of 
the 
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‘the community, or been imagined to be compatible with their 


humble pursuits.* The scholars of this latter division of the 
establishment are taught to believe that their future livelihood 
will depend on their own manual exertion in cultivating the 
earth ; to this, therefore, every other consideration is subor- 
dinate; and about two hundred and fifty acres of land, at- 
tached to the establishment, constitute the farm on which they 
work. Their hours of relaxation as well as those of labor, 
and their very amusements, have an instructive tendency. 
Besides writing and cyphering, they apply themselves to geo- 
graphy, history, music, drawing, mineralogy, gardening, bo- 
tany, and to all the various branches of natural history. 
“* You may see many of them,” said Mr. Brougham, ‘“ every 
now and then stepping aside from the furrow where they are 
working, to deposit a specimen or a plant for his little hortus 
siccus or his cabinet: and M. Fellenberg rarely goes into the 
field without being called upon to decide some controversy 
that has arisen on matters relating to mineralogy, botany, 
or the parts of chemical science which have most immediate 
relation to agriculture.” The scholars, according to M. 
Srmonp’s account, are divided into three classes, correspond- 
ing to their age and degree of strength ; and the labor of each 
class is registered every evening in a book, stating the nature 
of the work done in the day: thus each separate crop, each 
new building, the live-stock, the cost of implements, &c. &c. 
are regularly debited with the amount of labor bestowed on 
them, estimated at so much per hour. In winter, sedentary 
employments take place of the operations of the field ; such as 
plaiting straw for chair-bottoms, basket-making, sawing wood, 
threshing corn, grinding colors, assisting the wheel-wright, 
carpenter, Xc. | 
In the “ Academy,” the higher branches of science and 
literature are taught. Without entering into the minutie of 
the course of reading, it may suffice to say that the pupils 
are usually engaged for nine years at Hofwyl, which are 
divided into three periods of three years each. In the first, 
they are taught Greek, antient history, and natural history : 
in the second, Latin, the Roman history, and antient geogra- 
phy; and, in the third, modern languages and _ history. 
Physics, mechanics, and mathematics are the objects of study 


a 





* The reader will do well to refer to Mr. Brougham’s evidence 
before the Education-Committee, (see Report, p. 195, &c.) where 
he has expatiated on the principles and practical management of 
M. Fellenberg’s establishment; to the excellence of which he 
bears testimony founded on ocular observation. 
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‘throughout the whole course. Perhaps it may excite some 
‘surprize that Greek should be taught before Latin: but 
‘M. Fellenberg considers that a grammatical analogy subsists 
‘between the German language, which is spoken at Hofwyl, 
‘and the Greek, which makes the study of the latter more easy 
for young people than the Latin; while the stories in the 
Odyssey are of such exquisite beauty, that they never fail to 
‘Inspire an interest and anxiety to overcome any difficulties of 
‘language in which they may be clothed. 
Thus we see that, as in the ‘ School of Industry,” the 
‘course of education is suited to the humble destination of 
-those who compose it, so likewise is the course pursued in the 
‘* Academy” adapted to the higher destinies of patrician 
youths. Military and gymnastic exercises are common to 
‘both; and, although the poor children live apart from the 
rich, no dark and sullen line of demarcation is drawn to keep 
them asunder, and excite the contempt of the one or the envy 
of the other: on the contrary, they are always in contact ; 
and each class, among other lessons, is daily taught the im- 
portance of its relative duties in society towards the other. 
Those who leave the ** Academy” have become personally 
acquainted with the virtues and talents cultivated by others in 
a humble sphere of life; while those who quit the ‘* School of 
Industry” carry with them the favorable impression on their 
minds of an aristocracy not engaged in frivolous pursuits and 
licentious pleasures, not haughty and domineering, but bred 
up like themselves under the control of moral and intellectual 
discipline, habituated to exertion both of body and mind, and 
affable and obliging. 

It seems rather whimsical that, while reading and writing 
are taught in the “ School of Industry,” scarcely a book is to 
_be seen, and not a public journal is admitted. Almost every 
thing is taught vivd voce ; and moral instruction is chiefly in- 
stilled by the example of frugality, industry, veracity, docility, 
and reciprocal beneficence. M. Fellenberg observes that news- 
"papers, and works of the day, are often made tlie vehicles of 
injustice and abuse; and that many young people read them 
not for information but for scandal, or to confirm political 
prejudices, which are inflamed and exasperated by fearless 
and designing editors. Accordingly, although he teaches 
reading, he almost prohibits books ! He invests his scholars 
with a mighty power, but withholds from them the oppor- 
tunity of employing it till their reason shal! have become ma- 
ture, and they shall know how to employ it discreetly. — An 
observation is made on this subject by M. Simonp, which 


marks the man of reflection : 
‘ Whatever 
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‘ Whatever plausibility may attend the ordinary objections 


-which are urged against instructing the lower classes,’ says he, 


* they can only app'y to those large masses of people, who, being 
acturing towns, are exposed to sudden alter- 


whelmed with work, and sometimes have nothing to do; and who, 
when soured by these vicissitudes, are easily excited to any acts of 
extremity and violence. The race of peasants, on the contrary, 
is naturally patient and free from irritability ; and the solitary labor 


‘in which they are engaged is not favorable either to the develope- 


ment or the communication of ideas. In all antient republics, they 
have, accordingly, been held in subjection by the natives of cities. 
Providence regulates the seasons for them, and sends them good or 
bad harvests: under such a master, they must learn docility and 
obedience. This order of men requires to be excited, therefore, 
as much as the other wants to be coerced or appeased ; and the 
cultivation of the mind, considered simply as a stimulant, is much 
more essential to the class of peasants than to that of citizens. 
Consequently, to make the labor of the field subservient to educa- 
tion was one of the happiest thoughts which the genius of utility 
ever suggested. Manufactories encourage population beyond the 
permanent means of subsistence, by remunerating the labor of 
children ; and the institution at Hofwyl might also have this evil 
tendency, if it encouraged parents to expect that by its means 
they would entirely relieve themselves from the burden of main- 
taining their offspring. * But expevience shews that institutions of 
this nature do not, at present, entirely defray the expence of sup- 
porting them. Population is making an alarming progress in 
Berne ; where, unhappily, certain customs exist that are too well 
calculated to increase it. From time immemorial it has been the 
custom in this canton for young unmarried females, at the age 
of fifteen or sixteen, to admit into their bed-rooms, and to retain, 
from Saturday evening till Sunday morning, any of those young 


— — 


* We give this as we find it in the original, vol.i. p.503.; it 
is M. Stmonp’s doctrine, not ours. Manufactories do not encour- 
age population beyond the permanent means of sustaining it, ex- 
cept where the freedom of foreign commerce is restrained by 
legislative interference ; and what can be more preposterous than 
the author's illustration? If the children of the School of Industry 
at Hofwyl, instead of being able to maintain themselves in part 
only, as they do now, could maintain themselves entirely by their 
labor, the evil of over-population would be more aggravated than 
it is! In other words, the more industrious the children become, 
the more valuable their labor is made ; and the nore economically 
the school is conducted, the worse for society! Then destroy it 
at once, if the nearer it approaches to perfection the more mis- 
chievous it becomes. We may address it in the words of Satan 
to the Sun: 








‘*¢ AlJl good to me is lost ; 
Evil, be thou my good!” . Rev. 
men 
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men who aspire to the happiness of being received into their 
favor. ‘These night-visits are said to have been perfectly innocent 
formerly, but the increasing number of illegitimate births leaves 
no doubt as to their nature at present; and the disposal of these 
children, at the charge sometimes of their mother, sometimes of 
the father, sometimes of the commune, has become an object of 
rather complex legislation. The young couple often marry on the 
first appearance of pregnancy: but, at any rate, it is certain that, 
married or unmarried, almost all the young female peasants be- 
come mothers ; and the canton of Berne, though reduced to half of 
its antient territory, has at this time as large a population, namely, 
350,000, as it had in the year 1764.’ 


M. Simonp adds that, in consequence of the ‘ alarming’ 
rapidity with which peasant-population has increased, it has 
been found necessary to introduce a poor’s rate; which, in 
some places, amounts to five per cent. on income. We have 
already noticed, more than once, that it was in this canton of 
Berne that the doctrines of Mr. Malthus many years ago 
created very /ively fears among the aristocratic classes. ‘The 
physical preventatives recommended by the modern anti-con- 
ceptionist, Mr. Place, have probably not yet been whispered 
on the banks of the Rhine or the Rhone; and may the inha- 
bitants long enjoy the bliss of ignorance, and be spared the 
folly of his wisdom ! Population, indeed, goes on merrily, in 
spite of the denunciations of Mr. Malthus, and the obstacles 
thrown in the way of pauper-marriages by the venerable sena- 
tors of Berne.* M.Simonp says that illegitimate births are 
not so frequent as precocious marriages between young people 
who have not the means of maintaining a family: so that the 
kilten, or custom just mentioned, has more blame laid on it as 
causing bastardy than it deserves: — but the fact is that the 
most direct encouragementwas offered to population some years 
age, by the division of a large extent of land belonging to the 
commune into small farms, and the distribution of them 
among those who applied for them. The immediate conse- 
quence was a vast number of marriages between young people 
scarcely out of leading-strings, who before the age of thirty saw 
themselves surrounded by eight or ten children, to be sup- 
ported from the produce of a few acres of land. The system 
yet continues: but, in order to obtain one of these farms, the 





* « Un homme qui regoit des secours, ou qui dans son enfance a 
été mis en apprentisage par la Commune, ne peut se marier sans le 
consentement du Consistoire : c est encore le Consistotre qui décide les 
cas de batardise.’ Lest we should spoil this precious specimen of 
Bernese legislation, we give the passage in the original. (See 
vol. i, p- 478.) 
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parties applying must now have completed twenty-eight years 
of age. Many swarms from this hive have taken flight to the 
Brazils, and others to the United States of America. — Much 
has been said in favor of the manners of the people of Berne 
and much against them: their property is moderate, and they 
have few means to augment it and relieve the expences of 
a family. In consequence, celibacy is very common in both 
sexes. ‘The marriage-bond however is sacred, and adultery is 
unknown: but houses of debauch and ill fame are shamefully 
numerous. Government is said to tolerate them, as being” 
better than clubs. 

The women, mild, modest, (notwithstanding the kilten,) and 
sensible, have their volée*, and their société de jeunesse *, as 
they have at Geneva. ‘The spirit of coferie is still more concen- 
trated at Berne than at the latter city, and political jealousies 
are more violent, while their object is different. At Geneva, 
people divide about opinions; at Berne, about places; that 
is, honorary distinctions, for in general they serve without 
emolument. Their object is neither to persuade nor to refute, 
but to supplant. Political adversaries every where hate one 
another: but here their hatred is sullen and silent, while at 
Geneva it is argumentative and loquacious. Here, politics 
divide the members of each family as much as they separate 
families from each other. In other places, brothers embrac- 
ing the same political principles are in agreement together, but 
not so here: for as only a certain number of individuals from 
each family can be admitted into the great council, they are rivals 
in aiming at the distinction, and conformity of opinion by no 
means secures an harmonious co-operation. ‘This political 
rivalry, moreover, produces another; for brothers seek to 
supplant each other in the good graces of that fair one who 
can present her husband with the chapeau, or right of entrance 
to the council, as her dower. ‘The maxim of La Rochefoucauld, 
that we should so live among our friends as if they were one 
day to become our enemies, is not unknown, even practically, 
among the Bernese. Society there is less numerous than at 
Geneva, but more simple and unpretending; strangers, well 
recommended, are received with great hospitality and kind- 
ness ; and people of the first rank, instead of making any 
ostentatious display of wealth, seem rather to be vain of the 
poverty to which they have been reduced by political events. 
Their annual expences rarely exceed five or six hundred 
pounds, and they have no places of public amusement except a 





* These terms will be explained when we speak of the society 
at Geneva. 
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miserable German theatre. Although the language of the 
country is a German patois, German literature is but little 
cultivated, and French literature chiefly as it existed in the 
age of Louis XIV. The evening-parties at Berne usually 
break up at nine or ten o’clock. French is the language 
spoken in cultivated society. Among the patrician families, 
a liberality of thinking and talking on political subjects has 
gradually crept in, which was unknown some years ago. 

The following is a lively account of the environs of Berne, 
and of the town itself: 


‘ A person is surprized to see a country so redundant of inhab- 
itants yet covered with forests. A vast number of trees, oak, beech, 
and fir, more antient than the Helvetic Confederacy, have long 
since passed the time when they were of any use to the carpenter. 
Yet they are picturesque in the highest degree, and in the name 
of taste I could oppose the destruction of one of them; but in 
the name of political economy, and almost of humanity, I would 
clear away those forests which occupy a fertile soil, and plant 
the mountains, which, by some singular caprice or absurdity, are 
left entirely naked. These noble woods reach to the very gates of 
Berne, which the traveller approaches through an avenue of limes 
of most beautiful and stately growth. Foot-passengers and mar- 
ket-women are accommodated at short distances with benches on 
which they may rest, and over them are placed horizontal planks, 
at a convenient height, to receive the burdens which they carry on 
their heads. Currents of spring-water trickle beside the road; 
and throughout the canton, the main roads, wider than those of 
England, are equally compact and firm. They pass over the 
loftiest mountains, are constructed without the imposition of 
duties, and are kept in repair without tolls. The whole country 
has the appearance of an English garden. 

‘ The town stands on an elevated plateau, a high peninsular 
ridge formed by the windings of the Aar, from which the Rhine 
receives half of its waters. Its declivities are clothed with turf; and 
in some places they are formed into terraces, several of which are 
very lofty, well planted, and all of them commanding the loveliest 
views.’ —‘ The open galleries, which are disposed along the streets 
of Berne, are the prototype of the Palais Royal and of many 
other modern buildings in Paris and London: they were them- 
selves copied from Bologna, and other cities of Lombardy, except 
that there the arcades are lower, and the pillars so massy as to 
darken the shops. The use of these covered galleries, during the 
long and rigorous winters of a town standing two hundred and 
eighty-five toises above the level of the sea, and in the vicinity of 
the High Alps, is sufficiently obvious; and they are not found less 
serviceable in the hot summers of the southern countries. 

‘ It is difficult to describe the first impression which a stranger 
receives on entering Berne: he fancies himself in a large city, al- 
though it does not contain more than ten thousand persons; in an 
antient one, although it is among the most modern in Europe, 
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dating its foundations no farther back than the twelfth century ; in 
an opulent one, although there are no magnificent houses, rior is a 
single carriage to be seen rolling along the streets ; and ina city of 
Romans — but here he is not deceived, for the same causes have 
produced the same effects in the centre of the Alps and on the 
plains of Latium, at an interval of almost twenty centuries. Lux- 
ury at Berne is of a public nature, and is manifested in roads, 

avenues, public gardens, gigantic terraces, built with a solidity 

which is proof against all trial, and beautiful fountains sprinkling 

the streets with their clear waters. Add to these, houses of an 

uniform and simple structure; manners, grave and reserved ; wealth, 

entirely agricultural, for the activity and bustle of commerce are 

unknown, and the stillness of the streets is only disturbed by 

carts coming from the country, with provisions for the market : few 
paupers, and no beggars. The pride of aristocracy, they say, is here 

carried to its very utmost height ; and the truth of the remark is not 

invalidated by the air of antient simplicity, ease, and complacency 

which the magistrates display in their intercourse with the inferior 

classes; for it is the character of a patrician government to con- 

ceal its authority wherever that authority is undisputed. In the 

other aristocracies of Swisserland, we fancy that we contemplate 

citizens who have become nobles : — here, we behold nobles who 

have become citizens.’ (Vol. i. p. 219—223.) 


Whoever has been at Geneva must have been struck with 
the gloominess of its appearance, the irregularity of its build- 
ings, and the dirtiness of its streets. Of twelve hundred 
houses which stand within the town, M. Smowp says truly 
that a great proportion are dark caves, whose vast and pon- 
derous solidity of wall is only an additional grievance. Want 
of space has reduced most of the courts to the size of huge 
wells, over which look some melancholy windows, whence an 
air is breathed that is too often tainted with exhalations from 
the common sewers. ‘The streets in general are wide, and 
the loftiness of the free-stone houses would have a statel 
effect, if it were not for the odious deformity produced by the 
arcades, very inferior to those of Berne, which stand before 
the houses, and throw a gloom over the whole street. These 
arcades are constructed of wood, and sometimes rise to a 
level with their roofs: they project several feet, and thus 
reduce a spacious street to the dimensions of a narrow mean- 
looking lane. They give foot-passengers, however, a shelter 
from rain and a shade from sun, and are convenient for dry- 
ing linen, &c. The town is well situated, and embosomed in 
the Alps, which seem to form a circumvallation for its defence. 
It stands on the brink of the Lake; on that narrow neck of 
it where it loses both its character and its name, and is iden- 
tified with the Rhone, whose dark-blue waters flow with a 
deep and impetuous current through the town. It has been 
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sometimes said that this mighty river holds its majestic course 
through the Lake, from one extremity to the other, disdaining 
‘to mingle with its waves: but the fact is that, in summer-time, 
from the melting of the snows, the Rhone, when it enters into 
the Lake, brings with it a prodigious body of water, which by 
its great force preserves a distinguishable current for a quarter 
or half a mile; it then becomes so completely mixed, that no 
stream is discoverable till within about the same distance from 
Geneva. A similar but much more striking effect is produced 
by the junction of the Arve and the Rhone. The Arve falls inta 
the Rhone at the distance of about a quarter of a league below 
the town, and the two rivers run for more than half a league 
before their waters are blended: the stream which they con- 
stitute is broad; and on one side is the brown and muddy 
Arve, while on the other is to be seen the clear untainted 
waters of the Rhone: but they no longer preserve their 
limpidness after the Arve, which descends a the High Alps 
in the vicinity of Mont Blanc, has impetuously joined itself, 
and deposited the slime and mud with which it is charged.* 
In the republic of letters, Geneva has long enjoyed an 
honorable pre-eminence ; and the works of Bonnet, De Saus- 
sure, Mallet, De Luc, J.J. Rousseau, Neckar, Mad. de Staéi, 
&c. &c., have imparted celebrity to the place which gave them 
birth, or which they had selected for residence. That city 
has not. only produced a large proportion of men of letters, 
but it has often been remarked that the bulk of its inhabitants 
have a strong natural understanding, and are endowed with 
amore than average share of information ; and this is a fact for 
which we may easily account, since no place in Europe can 
be mentioned where education has been more cheaply, ex- 
tensively, and assiduously carried on for a multitude of years, 
Society there is of the most agreeable and best sort, notwith- 
standing that a taste for science and literature prevails among 





* The Arve is subject to sudden and considerable swellings; and 
it has four times risen to such a height that, being unable to run 
with sufficient rapidity between the hills which confine it below 
its junction with the Rhone, the waters of the torrent have flowed 
back in the bed of the river, and caused to turn, in their inverted 
course, the mills constructed on its banks. This phenomenon was 
observed on December 3. 1570; on November 21. 1651; on Feb- 
ruary 10. 1711; and on September 14.1733. The particulars of 
that which took place in 1711 are related in M. Fatio’s “* Re- 
marques sur l’ Histoire Naturelle des Environs du Lac de Genéve,” 
tome ii. p.464. For a philosophical explanation of the occur- 
rence, see ‘* Voyages dans les Alpes, par M. de Saussure,” tome i. 
§ 15. et seg. — Rev. 
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the female sex, and a severity of morals which awes and 
abashes the licentious intruder or the frivolous coxcomb. 
The ladies are of very domestic habits ; they have their éven- 
ing-parties in the winter, and occupy themselves during the 
morning in music, drawing, reading, in domestic affairs, and 
instructing their children. ‘ When conversing with them,’ 
says the author, ‘ we were struck with the plaintive sweet- 
ness of their voice, while the general modesty of their deport- 
ment confirms the reputation which they have so justly 
acquired. No female is received whose character isin the least 
degree equivocal. They are all devout, well informed, sensible, 
economical; and the charge against them of prudery and 
pedantry is altogether unfounded. When knowlege actually 
runs about the streets, there can be no pedantry, and a real 
severity of morals belies the charge of prudery: for people 
only affect to have what they have not, and no one plumes 
himself on the possession of that which is common to every 
body.’ 

The following anecdote is much too creditable to be 
omitted. M. de Candolle, a very eminent professor of botany, 
availed himself, in one of his lectures, of a splendid collection 
of more than two thousand drawings of plants, indigenous in 
Spanish America, which had been lent to him by his friend, 
M. Mosino, a celebrated Spanish botanist. This latter gen- 
tleman, however, having occasion to recall them unexpect- 
edly, M. de Candolle acquainted his auditory with the circum- 
stance, and expressed his regret. Some ladies who were 
present immediately volunteered their services to copy, or to 
get copied among their female friends, the greater part of this 
collection, in the course of a week. He thankfully aecepted 
the offer so handsomely made, and selected those plants which 
were least known. The work was accomplished within the 
given time, and M. Stmonp saw the drawings bound up in 
thirteen volumes folio! The principal parts of each plant 
are coloured, the rest merely outlined, and the execution of 
the whole is exceedingly good. There were eight hundred 
and sixty drawings, executed by one hundred and fourteen 
amateur-artists. One of the ladies completed forty of them. 
Geneva contains about twenty-three thousand inhabitants: is 
there another town of equal population in which such a task 
would have been undertaken, and could have been performed ? 
Notwithstanding the rapid dispersion of the originals, not a 
single drawing was lost: but one of them was dropt in the 
street, and picked up bya child ten years old, who would not 
return it till she had taken a copy of it herself, which is pre- 
served in the collection, and is so well executed as not to 
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discredit its company. In the hurry of the moment, it hap- 
ened that some of the originals were taken to a wrong 
fod but here also they found artists, and were success- 

fully copied. — | 
Mr. Gibbon, in the Memoirs of his Life, or in one of his 
letters, mentions a female society at Geneva which existed 
in histime, ** La Société du Printems,” so, denominated from 
the vernal ages of its members. ‘This elegant assembly 
consisted ta of unmarried ladies, who, without the 
restraint of amatron or a sage, received visits from foreign ,en- 
tlemen, and displayed their accomplishments in drawing, music, 
and conversation, with so constant and acute a sense of pro- 
priety, that their characters were never sullied by the breath 
of suspicion or of slander, Indeed, there is something very 
peculiar in the construction of society at Geneva. From their 
earliest infancy, it is the custom for boys and girls, to associate 
with a certain number of other children of the same age and 
sex, meeting at the houses of their parents on Sunday even- 
ings; whence these are called Les Sociétés du Dimanche for 
the girls, and Les Volées for the boys. ‘The associations thus 
early instituted last for life, and so strict is the exclusion of 
all who do not belong to them, that neither father nor mother, 
nor even brothers and sisters, intrude on them: but the 
young people are left entirely to themselves, and to their own 
prudence, which sooner or later is sure to preside. ‘The 
Société du Dimanche continues entirely female till one of 
of the party marries, when the husband of the bride is ad- 
mitted; and the restraint which it had before been deemed 
_ proper to impose now becoming unnecessary, the exclusion of 
gentlemen is no longer a sacrifice at the shrine of decorum. 
From the nature of these societies, it not unfrequently oc- 
curs that three, four, or five of them assemble in the same 
house: very valuable attachments are thus formed ; and it has 
occasionally happened that orphan-children have been edu- 
cated by the ‘“ Society” to which they belong, or that others 
have received from it a corrective of the bad example and 
want of discipline which they may have experienced at home. 
These associations, however, do not present advantages un- 
alloyed: the old and the young can mix but little together ; 
and, as they are composed of children whose ages are very 
nearly the same, a sort of barrier is thus almost necessarily 
formed, which must in a great measure prevent that fre- 
quent and familiar intercourse between persons of unequal 
ages, which, by relaxing the strictness and softening the seye- 
rity of one party, as well as by checking the youthful petu- 
lance and shaming the presumption of the other, has an 
. obvious 
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obvious tendency to improve the character of both. It hap- 
pens accordingly that men and women always make a great 
distinction between those of their own volée, or their own 
coterie, and others who do not belong to it. We may also re- 
mark, says the author, that a foreigner may be naturalized 
by a residence of twenty or thirty years at Geneva, and yet 
never feel himself on terms of intimacy with any of its in- 
habitants: because, not belonging to any volée, he will not be 
treated by any body with that affectionate familiarity which 
arises from habits of intercourse from the earliest years of 
life: — but he may enjoy just as much intimacy as one Ge- 
nevan enjoys with another Genevan who was not born on 
the same day, or in the same month, and in the same class; 
that is to say, who has not been brought up in the same volée. 
The husband of the first female who marries becomes, as we 
have just said, a member of her coterie immediately, and as 
a matter of course; and, from that time, unmarried men are 
introduced at the invitation of any of the rest, provided that 
there be no objection against the individuals. A most im- 
portant change, therefore, takes place in this little society : 
for the young people of both sexes meet together, and acquire 
an intimate knowlege of each other’s disposition and cha- 
racter. ‘Thus originate half the marriages which take place 
at Geneva, and which are very seldom the result of any family 
interest and arrangement. Inequalities of fortune are fre- 
quent, but discrepancies of character or temper are rare. 
As a young man abandons his own coterie when he marries a 
female belonging to another, it follows that the wife deter- 
mines the caste of her husband; and many instances occur of 
men who formerly moved in the higher circles at Geneva but 
who are no longer to be seen among them, in consequence 
of their mis-alliance. No formal and-abrupt exclusion takes 
place ; for, indeed, it is not, properly speaking, an exclusion 
on the part of the society, but a voluntary retirement of the 
individual. 

The Genevans are naturally partial to the English: a free 
government, the same religion, and a similitude of manners, 
being so many bonds of sympathy and friendship. We can 
ourselves attest, with feelings of personal obligation, the warm 
and open-hearted welcome which the first party of English 
experienced who arrived there after the preliminaries of the 
peace of Amiens were signed in the year 1801: but it is diffi- 
cult to conceive, and still more to express, the delight which 
every one seemed to feel. The English party was received 
with the cordiality of old friends, whose intimacy by some un- 
toward accident had been suspended, rather than with the 
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shyness of strangers and aliens. In former times, a great 
many young Englishmen obtained a part of their education at 
Geneva, and made connections of friendship which remained 
unbroken during the rest of their lives; a still greater num- 
ber of Genevans were accustomed to come over to Eng- 
land, either for instruction or to improve their fortunes ; and 
most of the well-educated of both sexes speak our language. 
Bonaparte, who disliked the Genevans, once said when talk-~ 
ing of them, “ They speak too good English for me.” We 
are sorry to be informed that, from some circumstances, a 

e of coolness has now taken place: the English who 
cluster at Geneva delighting but little in the society of the in- 


habitants ; and the latter declaring that they no longer recog- 
nize their old friends the English. 


‘ Formerly, they say, we found them grave and reasonable men, 
in whom a certain roughness of exterior set off to advantage that 
chivalrous generosity and cultivated sense which were the found- 
ation of their character. Their young men, indeed, were occa- 
sionally hot-brained, and indulged in excesses, but before they 
reached to years of maturity they had become steady and wise, 
like their fathers. At present we have a countless and increasing 
multitude pouring on us, like crusaders going to Rome instead of 
the Holy Land; and the former roughness of their character is 
converted into disdain, or sometimes degenerates into grossness. 
If these modern English are invited to our houses, they get into a 
corner, speak little or nothing, and make us the object of their 
jokes and ridicule.’ Nay, whether from jealousy or contempt, 
they shun even one another, as if infected with the plague. It is 
no easy matter to know how to conduct ourselves towards them. 
If we invite many, we give offence ; for this is forcing them to re- 
cognize some whom they are shocked to see placed beside them. 
If we invite them singly, they are wearied to death! Speak to 
them of the English of former times — Ah! antediluvians! Talk 
of literature, — it is mere pedantry, and they begin to yawn! Of 
politics, —they burst forth into an ecstacy about Bonaparte! The 
dance is their only source of amusement: at the sound of the fiddle, 
this «* thinking nation” is roused from its slumber, and begins to 
jump about. Their young people frisk with wondrous activity, and 
spare no. pains to learn, for they pass half their time with the 
dancing-master. We may: know the houses where they lodge by 
the scraping of the kit and the shaking of the floors. Their 
neighbours every where complain of them. The major part bring 
no letters of recommendation, and yet are angry that they are ne- 
glected by good company. ‘They find fault with the innkeepers 
for extortion; while the latter, once accustomed to Milords An- 
glais, now find only Les Anglats pour rire, who bargain at the ver 
door, and before they enter, for the price of an omelet or the le 
of mutton which they want for dinner. — Situated as I am, between 
the two parties, [ hear the young English repeating what they have 
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been told in France, that the Genevans are cunning, cold, and 


self-interested, and their wives precious guizzes: that, even down 


to mantua-makers and milliners, they give themselves airs of wis- 


dom and learning; that they have no Opera, no Thédtre des Va- 


riétés, no girls; and that they (the English) are half dead of ennuz. 
The Radicals assert that Geneva is only a spurious edition of 
England; that the people mimic its manners, its solidity, and its 
instruction ; and that this little Republic is a mere quack in poli- 
tics as it is in philosophy. In short, the number of those amon 
English travellers who are friends of Geneva is very small, but it 
is very reputable and excellent. They have distinguished them- 
selves by their humanity and generosity towards the poor during the 
present season of scarcity ; not indeed so much towards the poor of 
the city itself, who were sufficiently assisted by their Regge 
as towards those of the neighborhood, and particularly of Savoy, 
where almost an absolute famine has prevailed. If the English ap- 
pear to be different now from what they were formerly, it is be- 
cause those who travel are not confined to the same class, but, on 
the contrary, are composed of all classes, and by no means of the 
best specimens of those classes. The English are aware of this 
fact, and acknowlege it themselves ; their numbers excite a smile ; 
they are often ashamed and vexed at their own conduct, and relate 
many appropriate anecdotes with the most bitter irony. I am suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the English character, to know that there 
is at least as much timidity as pride in the reluctance which they 
manifest to make the first advances towards each other: for the 
ice is no sooner broken between two travellers, than they become 
inseparable. Instances occur of some who have met every day 
for six months together without speaking, and yet at the moment 
of departure know not how to break away from each other! In 
former times, the English travellers were composed of young men 
of family ; who, on leaving the University, ran over Europe during 
two or three years, accompanied by their tutors, who were gene- 
rally men of distinguished learning. These young people, become 
parents in their turn after a number of years devoted to the duties 
of their respective stations in society, often returned to visit once 
more the friends of their youth, accompanied probably by a re- 
spectable family, whose education shed a lustre on their rank and 
fortune. Atatime when no Englishman left his country for refuge 
or concealment, and we saw them only immensely rich, and gene- 
rous as well as rich, —an English nobility, intelligent and liberal, 


_—surely their nation enjoyed a high pre-eminence of character 


over others ; and a great pity it is that such a character should 
ever have been compromised. Were I an Englishman, I would 
defer my travels till the rage for ‘‘ seeing foreign parts” had some- 
what subsided.” (Vol.i. p. 363—367.) 


It is amusing, and far from uninstructive, to read the ob- 


gent foreigners on the English character, 


and to learn what opinion is formed of us abroad from our 


-conduct and manners. Our countrymen commit abundant 
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fooleries, no doubt, and are sometimes sulky, sometimes 
roud ; our national roughness occasionally wearing the simi- 
Frende of disdain, and at other times degenerating into gross- 
ness. Let foreigners, however, look at those sterling virtues 
of humanity and generosity which the English extended, in 
the season of dearth and famine, to the poor in the vicinity of 
Geneva and in Savoy ! Of these virtues, which are never dor- 
mant in British bosoms when an object of distress is pleading 
for their exertion, they may not boast indeed, but they must 
have a satisfaction in the nurture of them ‘ which passeth all 
understanding ;” and they may feel that their generosity 
covers a multitude of venial sins. As to their disliking the 
Genevans, the fact is disproved by their residence among 
them in such great numbers. ‘There must always be a pro- 
portion of fait-néants and vaut-riens every where: but if any 
of our countrymen who belong to either of these denomin- 
ations have gone to Geneva to take up their abode, they have 
committed an egregious blunder ; and we ‘advise them to quit 
its territory as soon as possible, and look out for some society 
more congenial to their taste and habits. ‘The Genevans are 
too industrious for idlers, too moral for reprobates, and too 
literary and scientific to look with complacency on fops and 
fools. | 
These amusing volumes present us with a multitude of other 
topics, on which we are tempted to expatiate: but the uncut 
leaves of a newly imported parcel from our foreign booksellers 
exclaim ‘ Desist, desist,” and demand attention to their fresh 
and varied claims. 





Art. II. Elémens de la Grammaire Chinoise, &c.; t.e. Elements 
of Chinese Grammar ; or General Principles of the Kou-wen, 
or Antique Style; and of the Kouan-hoa, or Vulgar Tongue in 

eneral Use throughout the Empire. By M. Apet-Rémusar, 
Fetieser of the Languages and Literature of China and Tar- 
tary in the Royal College of France. 8vo. Paris. 1822. 
Imported by Treutte] and Co. Price 1/. 10s. sewed. 


T= oldest and scarcest Chinese Grammar, of which we 
possess notices, is the Arte de la Lengua Mandarina, 
printed at Canton in 1703, and composed by the Spanish 
missionary, Father Francisco Varo. It teaches the vernacular 
and familiar style of the Chinese, but is deficient in its di- 
rections for acquiring the literary style. In the public library 
of Paris are preserved Father Prémare’s Notitia Lingue 
Sinice, which have not yet been edited, but which supply the 
deficiency of Varo’s Grammar, and treat separately and — 
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of the two styles, which it is necessary to acquire for the 
complete understanding of Chinese literature. ‘These styles 
are called the ouwan-hoa, or vernacular, and the ‘ou-wen, or 
historic, dialect. 

In the Museum Sinicum of Bayer, printed at Petersburgh in 
1730, are about 180 pages of grammatical matter: but, as 
the characters, which supply the examples, are separately en- 
graven on copper-plates, and not printed with the text, of 
which they ought to form a running portion, the learner finds 
great inconvenience in consulting this writer’s directions. 
Bayer was recondite rather than profound in his researches, 
and wrote for the sake of patronage, not for the sake of 
science, aiming at admiration rather than utility. 

Father Horace de Casterano gave an improved edition of 
Varo’s Grammar, the manuscript of which appears to have 
passed into the hands of Fourmont, and to have been of es- 
sential use to him in publishing the Meditationes Sinica, 
1737, and the Lingue Sinarum Mandariniee Hieroglyphice 
Grammatica dupler, 1742. These works obtained reput- 
ation at a time when Europe possessed few judges of Chinese 
studies: but they are found to be vague, inexact, erroneous, 
servilely attentive to the method of Latin grammarians, and 
to contain nothing trustworthy but the author’s plagiarisms. 

Dr. Hager, who was a second Bayer, at once recondite and 
superficial, published at London in 1801 an Explanation of 
the Elementary Characters of the Chinese, accompanied by a 
strange analysis of their pretended symbols. His book, 
however, seems to have awakened in England some attention 
to Chinese literature, asseveral works have since appeared 
in English in this deparment; and the names of Barrow, 
Staunton, Manning, Davis, Marshman, ard others, continue 
to attest a growing interest for the hidden treasures of Chinese 
language. Still, a good Chinese grammar remained a desider- 
atum among us. Dr. Marshman, indeed, printed at Serampore 
in 1814 a Clavis Sinica: but this is rather a special introduc- 
tion to the style of Confucius, than a general guide to the 
Chinese tongue ; and it has been followed up by an edition of 
the works of Confucius, containing the original text, with Dr. 
Marshman’s interpretation of the same. Mr. Morrison, also, 
a missionary zealously industrious, undertook to publish at 
Serampore in 1815 a Grammar of the Chinese Language. He 
appears to have trusted to his master, a native of China, for 
the correct translation into Chinese of our English auxiliaries 
and tensual inflections, and has perhaps done something to 
help an English beginner: but his work is rather a record of 
the imperfection than of the completeness of his own progress. 
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His Dictionary, printed at Canton in 1819, isa much more 
valuable production, and announces greater proficiency in a 
language so peculiarly difficult to Europeans. 

M. Aset-Remusat, however, has at last supplied the 
long deficiency of a good elementary book on the Chinese 
language. He professes to have been more indebted to 
his countryman Father Prémare than to any other of his 
predecessors, for the method adopted and the examples 
adduced: but he has’also undertaken an extensive personal 
examination of such Chinese books as were within his com- 
mand ; and now, after the study of many years, he avails him- 
self of this mass of acquirement to facilitate a like progress to 
others. It is a task every way worthy of an official professor 
of the Chinese language. ‘The Grammar is divided into para- 
graphs, and each paragraph is numbered separately ; so that 
a reference to any preceding explanation of a given word, 
phrase, or sentence, is rendered easy, and repetitions are 
avoided. The examples are all derived from written authori- 
ties, and mostly from such as are classical: but it has often 
been found necessary to employ citations from novels, such as 
the Ju-kiao-li, the Hao-kieou-tchouan, the celebrated Kin- 
phing-mei, and others. 

To the magnificence of the French government M. Re- 
musAt has been indebted, for having engraved at the 
public expence the various Chinese types wanted for this 
publication. - He had already superintended in 1817 a 
Chinese edition of the Tchoung-young, which is the earliest 
European specimen of Chinese typography, and which 
occasioned the cutting of many characters. These wood- 
cuts have been used again, while others have been newly 
carved by M. Delafond, and now the number of moveable 
types amounts to fourteen hundred. A catalogue of them oc- 
curs at the end of the volume, arranged according to the two 
hundred and fourteen elementary characters of the Chinese : 
so that this index serves as a vocabulary. — The author esti- 
mates at about two thousand the number of characters which 
it is necessary to know well, in order to read without embar- 
rassment a Chinese book ; and however singular their forms 
may at first appear, this oddity of shape is heme! to facilitate 
the recollection of them, when once the habit of decomposing 
them is acquired. They paint objects, not sounds, and ap- 
pear to be the decayed remains of hieroglyphic or picture 
writing. 

Although the Chinese books in general are printed in ex- 
cellent order, aided by indexes, notes, and explanations, and 
have their pages, sections, and subdivisions always numbered, 
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yet the prefaces are usually printed in running hand, which 
forms an increase of difficulty for those who are unaccustomed 
to Chinese manuscript. The grammatical system of the lan- 
guage is not very complex: but its effect on the ear has been 
compared with the twanging of a Jew’s harp. The multipli- 
city of characters constitutes the great difficulty: but the 
dictionaries are regular and methodical, and the arts of ana- 
lysis soon become a routine. The best Chinese and Latin 
Dictionary is that which is compiled by Father Basil of Gle- 
mona, and republished with a supplement by Klaproth. ‘The 
Chinese language has some analogies with the English: par- 
ticles frequently supply the place of inflections: the position 


of a word in the sentence often decides its part of speech ; 


and both have an elliptical tendency. A book of phrases and 
dialogues was published at Macao in 1816, which is useful to 
learners. 

M. Remusat’s Grammar appears to us as concise and com- 
pendious as so new a topic would allow, and yet to contain 
every necessary information. It is a key, he observes, to 
about five thousand volumes of Chinese books preserved in 
the Royal Library of Paris. ‘To the Prolegomena, which con- 
sist of fifty-nine sections, succeed ten on general grammar; 
and then a dissertation on the antique or historic style, in two 
hundred and fourteen sections, as if allusive to the number of 
primary characters. A second part refers to the modern or 
mandarinic style, in one hundred and thirty sections ; and an 
appendix is allotted to punctuation and prosody. Various in- 
dexes close the book. 





Art. III. Essai Bibliographique sur les Editions des Elzevirs, &c. ; 
i.e. A Bibliographical Essay on the most curious and rare of 
the Editions of the Elzevirs, preceded by some Account of those 
eminent Printers. 8vo. Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel 
and Co. Price 9s. 

GEVERAL bibliographical works of the French have been 

noticed with approbation in our pages; such as those of 

Delandine, vol. xxiii. p. 463.; of Peignot, vol. xxiii. p. 526.; 

and of Brunet, vo). |xxvii. p. 518.; and the essay before us also 

displays that command of library which is the privilege of 
the resident in Paris, and that neatness of compilation which 
knows how to comprize the appropriate, and to reject the 
superfluous. The Eizevirs have well deserved a separate illus- 
tration. This dynasty of printers flourished in the seven- 

teenth century, at Leyden, between the years 1600 and 1680, 

and were principally occupied in printing Greek and Latin: 

a circumstance that has given a classical character to the pro- 
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vincial press which they superintended, and renders inter- 
esting the history of its triumphs over manuscript. The 
contiguity of a learned University enabled them to obtain 
good editors and correctors, and contributed to preserve the 
reputation of their numerous publications, which are still in 
great request for the libraries of scholars. 

Whe utility of bibliography cannot be contested, and even 
a degree of bibliomania may, in many respects, be justified. 
We are not speaking of that book-gluttony (helluo librorum) 
which lays its hands without method or selection on ever 
thing that has the reputation of rarity: but of that enlight- 
ened taste which directs its possessor to aim at uniting in a 
book the fair and the good, and to collect fine copies of 
standard works. Bibliomania is in this point of view an 
honourable passion, which to explain is to justify. 

The merit of a book depends chiefly on its matter ; — that 
is, on the importance or interest of its subject, and on the 
talent or learning with which it is executed ; — and partly on 
its form, that is, on the elegance or correctness of the edition, 
on the beauty of the paper, or the luxury of the binding. In 
general, a good book is to be prized even when its form is dis- 

reeable ; sometimes the form causes an insignificant or 
middling book to be valued, but all such attachments are sus- 
picious and precarious. Perfection in this pursuit consists in 
appreciating aright both these qualities; and then the merit 
of a book is great in proportion as the subject is well treated, 
and the edition well chosen. ‘To these qualities may be 
added rarity; which, though founded on a less positive sort 
of merit, has a certain piquancy among the rich and the 
idle, and frequently gives occasion to an extravagant rage 
for exclusively possessing that which is uncommon. A good 
copy of a good book, however, ought to derive additional value 
from its scarcity. 

Although we contend for proscribing mostly the taste for 
those books which are only beautiful, and for those which are 
only rare, occasional exceptions to this rule must be conceded. 
In forming a collection, some works must be admitted from 
motives of connection and completeness, which in their single- 
ness would be despised. Thus, in assembling the Delphin 
classics, the Statius should be included ; although that book, on 
account of the imperfection of its execution, was speedily ex- 
pelled from the libraries of the original purchasers, became in 

consequence cheap, was extensively destroyed by vulgar use, 
and is now of high price, though not highly prized. 

‘‘ He possesses the famous edition, that which has the 


blunder at such a page,” is one of the irorical compliments 
which 
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which witlings fling at the book-fancier. Yet still this indication 
may serve to point out and to engrave in the memory the most 
convenient designation of the very volume to be sought. 
Large paper and large margins have offered themes for ridi- 
cule: but such copies have often been preferred by the 
Jearned, for the sake of making written annotations ; and cer- 
tain large-paper-copies have thus acquired, in consequence, 
the value of manuscripts. — Uncut copies have the merit of 
neatness, and of laying no restraint on the binder. Copies 
ruled round the margin with red ink cost more from an idea 
that the old printers conferred this distinction on such as 
were the completest, in order to vend them at a higher price ; 
and if our printers now would employ an inspector of sheets, 
whose office were to rule with red ink those which are free 
from blurs and flaws, such bordered copies would resume an 
extra value. ‘The Elzevirs appear to have followed this prac- 
tice, and to have sold warranted copies at a separate charge. 

The genealogy of the Elzevirs is thus given. (See p. 56.) 

Louis, 1st Elzevir, appears first on the Eutropius of 1592, 
and last on the Satyra dua of 1617, printed at Leyden. He 
married in 1564, and had two sons; viz. 

Matthias, who appears on the Stevin of 1618, at Leyden, and 

Giles, who appears on the Linschot of 1599, at the Hague. 
Matthias married in 1591, and had five sons ; viz. ” 

1. Isaac, who printed from 1617 to 1626, at Leyden. 

2. Arnold, who probably assisted him, but his name does 
not appear. 


3. Abraham, born 1592, married 1621, died 1652, at Ley- 
den : this we take to have been the elder son, though otherwise 
arranged by the present author. 

4. Bonaventure, who became a partner of his father in 1618, 
or of Abraham in 1626. 

5. Jacob, who married in 1620, and settled in 1626, at the 
Hague, in the office,then probably vacant by the decease of his 
uncle Giles. 

Isaac left a son, 

Louis, 2d Elzevir, who married in 1639, and then settled in 
Amsterdam, where he died in 1662. This founding of a 
new establishment is not characteristic of the elder branch of 
the family. 

Peter 1st, a son of Arnold, was probably of some learned 
profession. 

Peter 2d, a grandson of Arnold, became counsellor at 
Utrecht, but began to print in 1669. 

John, a son of Abraham, (and therefore, as we think, the 
lineal representative or chief of the family,) was born in 1662, 


married 
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married in 1647, took his younger brother (Daniel the first) 


into partnership in 1652, but removed him in 1655 to Am-— 


sterdam, where he joined Louis 2d, and died in 1680. 

Daniel 2d, a son of John, was a vice-admiral of Hol- 
land. His mother, Eva van Alphen, on the death of her hus- 
band in 1661, became mistress of the original printing-office 
at Leyden, which she superintended until 1674, and then 
consigned to Anna Bacrning, the widow of Daniel 1st, under 
whom the concern seems to have expired in 1681. She left 
twosons, Daniel and Louis, who did not print. 

To the biographical notices succeeds a critical catalogue 
of the various books which have been issued from the Elzevir 
presses. ‘The articles are chronologically arranged, and ac- 
companied by curious particulars of the works named; such 
as the editor’s designation, the number of faults, the value 
obtained at sales, the size of the edition, and similar particu- 
lars. We translate one of these pieces of information as a 


specimen. 


‘C. CorneLius Tacitus, ex J. Lipsti accuratissima editione. 
Lugduni Batavorum, ex officina Elzeviriana. 1634. 12mo. 
C. Cornecius Tacitus, ex J. Lipsitz editione, cum notis et emend. 

H. Grotii. — Lugdunit Batavorum, ex off. Elzeviriana. 1640. 

2 Vols. 12mo. 

‘ As early as 1621, the Elzevirs had printed a Tacitus: but at 
that time their work was but moderately executed, however skil- 
ful and celebrated they afterward became; and the edition is 
not worthy of being dragged out of the obscurity into which it 
has fallen. The edition of 1634, however, is very beautiful, and in 
great request; yet that of 1640 is to be preferred, being equally 
correct, and enriched at the end of the second volume with the 
notes of Grotius. It is important to examine whether the first 
volume contains a table intitled Stemma Auguste domus, which is 
often wanting. The edition of 1640 is somewhat larger than that 
of 1634; the first measuring 4% inches, and the second 5 inches. 
A copy of the 1640 edition was lately sold at Didot’s auction for 
80 francs: but this is an excessive price: the edition of 1634 is 
worth but half of that sum.’ (P. 65.) 


Five sections class separately the editions in small duo- 
decimo, — collections of the entire productions of a given 
author, or of various works on a given subject, — works rela- 
tive to politics, history, or religion, — editions in large octavo, 
— and editions in oriental languages. An alphabetical index 
of the names of the authors mentioned in this volume refers 


to the page in which they are enumerated; and a list of the 


titles of books inserted in the volume refers also to the page 
in which they occur. A supplement is announced, which 
will contain any particulars that may hereafter come to the 

editor’s 
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editor’s knowlege, concerning the bibliographical history of 
the several Elzevir presses. 

On the whole, this essay is executed with meritorious care 
and learned skill; and, though not absolutely complete, it 
well deserves to be considered as a plan and model for con- 
tinuing the history of printing from the annals of Maittaire, 
and others, down to modern times, by separating the several 
leading offices and printing establishments from the confused 
mass, and detailing and specifying their respective services to 
the commonwealth of letters. A great difficulty arises from 
certain books which have fictitious localities: thus Boccalini’s 
Pietra del Paragone is dated Cosmopoli, but is supposed, from 
resemblance of type, to have been printed by the Elzevirs. 
So, again, the life of Caesar Borgia, which is dated Montechiaro, 
and announced as sold by Giambattista Veri, is probably 
another work of which the Zlzevirs wished to shun the respon- 
sibility. They have also dated at Cologne a Bible edited by 
a Catholic, but which seems to have been printed at Leyden. 





Art. IV. Voyage en Sicile, &c.; i.e. Travels in Sicily. By Av- 
GUSTUS DE SAYVE. 


[ Article concluded from the last Appendiz.] 


We: have now shortly to advert to the general topics which 
supply the materials of the remaining half of this work. 

From the antient records of the island, it appears that the 
form of its government has been subjected to various changes 
and modifications: it was originally patriarchal ; subsequently, 
the authority was parcelled out among petty chiefs, who pre- 
sided over small districts; and the sway exercised by the 
Greek republics was occasionally despotical, monarchical, or 
democratical. The domination of the Vandals and of the 
Arabs was that of absolute masters: but the Normans revived 
the monarchy, which assumed, though more tardily than in 
some of the other states of Europe, the features that had been 
impressed on the feodal system. ‘The political arrangements 
of Count Roger, who flourished about the middle of the 
eleventh century, are distinctly detailed in this work; and it is 
properly remarked that the parliament was virtually perma- 
nent, because, during the intervals of its functions, a commit- 
tee of its members was invested with the full powers of the 
parliament itself. This body, in 1812, was divided into two 
houses, or chambers ; that of the peers, or seigneurs, and that 
of the commons. ‘The articles of the constitution adopted at 
the same period are of too recent a date, and too much assi- 
milated 
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milated to the spirit of our own, to require commemoration 
in this place. As they were framed in wisdom, so they have 
been violated in folly; for, as few of our readers require to be 
informed, they were cancelled by the court of Naples in 1816, 
and the attempt of the inhabitants to obtain a constitution 
on the model of that of the Spanish Cortes was speedily frus- 
trated in 1820. 


‘ It is impossible,’ observes the present writer, ‘ to pronounce 
which form of government is the best: for that which is adapted to 
one country may be useless for another: but one thing we may 
always know with certainty, and that is, whether a people have 
been or are well governed. As often as the population is reduced, 
as commerce is unprotected, as languishing agriculture leaves ex- 
tensive portions of fertile soil unreclaimed, as the administration of 
justice is not prompt and easy, (and such, evidently, is the situation 
of Sicily); I maintain that the government is not what it ought to 
be for the well-being of the inhabitants. It is well known that all 
governments, and those particularly of which the springs have 
become old and worn, have a natural tendency to relaxation and 
debility: but, when to these inevitable causes of disorder and dis- 
solution are superadded both the blindness of the sovereign, who 
resigns the power into unfit or impure hands, and the multiplied 
irregularities of a vicious administration, then the urgency of the 
crisis necessarily induces a revolution, as we have seen to occur in 
Sicily in 1820. 

‘ It would doubtless be unfair to allege that, at that period, the 
King of Naples voluntarily tyrannized over the Sicilians: but his 
ministers, invested with unlimited authority, exercised it with an 
ill-judged partiality and rigor, which exasperated the public mind 
against the legitimate government. When the administration is 
venal, when its decisions are arbitrary, and when even religion is 
often employed to sanction its injustice, the people who do not 
revolt ultimately lose nerve to remonstrate, and gradually become 
habituated to the individual tyranny of their rulers, as to an un- 
avoidable evil; and then all sorts of injustice accumulate with 
impunity on the head of the oppressed man who has parted with 
the right of being heard. ° 

‘ The distance which separates Sicily from the habitual resi- 
dence of its sovereign, the national antipathy ever subsisting be- 
tween the two descriptions of people subjected to his government, 
and the system of deception assiduously prosecuted by the agents 
of power for the purpose of banishing truth from the throne, —a 
system so organized, that the court of Naples has scarcely any 
other documents by which it can judge of what is passing in Sicily 
than the meanly fulsome reports of some subordinate functionaries, 
interested in lauding the good administration of their principals, 
and the prosperity of the Sicilian people, — these causes combined 
have prevented, and will for a long time prevent, the adoption of 
any measures for the extirpation of abuses which perpetuate op- 


pression and misery in a country that is highly favored by nature. 
‘ So 
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‘ So prevalent is this abuse of rule in Sicily, that the offices are 
there conferred by favor alone, and the right performance of them 
is a matter of merely secondary import. Hence a person will hold 
a situation for which he was never qualified by previous study : 
but he asks how his predecessors acted, is apprized of the ordinary 
routine, and, after some time, falls into the train of the practice of 
the office ; which is observed, year after year, without one idea of 
improvement ever intruding on this mechanical uniformity. The 
public suffer, but this is of little consequence; the nominal rulers 
keep their places; and matters proceed just as they could wish, 


since they find the means of gratifying both their covetousness and 
their ambition.’ 


This painful theme is pursued through several additional 
pages: but such melancholy truisms require neither illustra- 
tion nor commentary. 

The Greek colonies in Sicily gave birth to some distin- 
guished lawgivers, and among others to Charondas of Catania : 
but the Romans, Saracens, and Normans, all abrogated or 
modified the code which they found existing; and, at the 
present day, the collection of ordonnances and statutes is 
considerable, but so confused and obscure as to contribute not 
a little to the multiplication and protraction of legal proce- 
dure. Even the fundamental institutions of Count Roger, as 
they have been called, though suited to the state of the times 
in which they were framed, no longer harmonize with the 
spirit and fabric of modern society. ‘The more recent code, 
however, compiled between 1816 and 1820, is less defective 
than that which, in the lapse of ages, had been carelessly 
allowed to accumulate from the decrees of parliament and the 
decisions of viceroys ; and it has helped to improve the prac- 
tice of the criminal tribunals : — but what avail the very best 
laws if they are not duly administered, or if they are momen- 
tarily liable to be counteracted by the caprice of some arbi- 
trary minion? The same remark obviously applies to the 
tribunals, which in Sicily are sufficiently numerous, and some 
of which might be advantageously reformed. In every case, 
the Judges should be appointed for life, instead of the short 
term of two years. ‘The magistrates are represented as venal, 
and the barristers as encouraging ‘‘ the law’s delays,” to in- 
crease their gains. Besides, the fury of litigation appears to 
be endemical among these ill-starred islanders ; insomuch that 
the number of individuals connected with the bar, in Palermo 
alone, is said to exceed fifteen thousand ! “ 


‘ Honest men,’ says M. pre Sayve, ‘ are every where to be 
found: but I do not hesitate to aver that the application of this 
adage to the gownsmen of Sicily would be very problematical. 
Here you must pay every body, president, judge, recorder, advo- 

, cate, 
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cate, &c. in the first instance, to ascertain whether they will lend 
attention to your business, and, in the second, to know whether 
they will seriously engage in it: without reckoning the piastre, or 
demi-piastre, which the servant of each of these gentlemen expects 
for procuring you admission, at every visit or consultation. As 
‘this practice is general, we may easily conceive that the person 
who cannot comply with it, pay his judges, and intrigue with dili- 
gence, is sure of losing the best cause. I may, perhaps, be 
thought to exaggerate, and to darken with too deep a shade the 
picture which I exhibit: but I appeal to all those who have lived 
in this country, and who have been involved in legal discussions. 

‘ The two following examples, which occurred during my resi- 
dence in Sicily, may serve to shew in what manner justice is ad- 
ministered. ‘Two men happening to quarrel in a street, one of 
them killed his adversary, and took to flight. Three persons, who 
were passing at the moment, went to inform the magistrates ; who, 
without any previous examination, ordered them to be confined in 
prison: but, having subsequently ascertained their innocence, they 
enlarged them in the course of two days, exacting from each, as 
the price of his liberty, four piastres, or twenty francs. — The 
second example is not less curious. A Greek captain having had 
some little difference with a merchant of the country, the latter 
brought an action against him. The captain, after three months 
of pleadings and debates, gained his cause: but it cost him so 
much money, in spite of the justice of his claim, that he was under 
the necessity of expending the value of his vessel and cargo, and 
found himself reduced to engage as a common sailor on board an- 
other ship. 

‘ [ have already mentioned that, since 1816, a more regular 
code of procedure has been established; and it even contains a 

rovision for limiting the duration of suits: but venality prevails, 
and the code is forgotten. Another precious institution, namely, 
the trial by jury, should powerfully contribute to revive the reign 
of justice: but the government has never permitted this institu- 
tion to be put in practice.’ 


The island abounds with men in the rank of nobles, but 
many of them are destitute both of fortune and titles: about 
370, however, retain their appropriate designations of baron, 
count, marquis, duke, or prince. The barons, once so for- 
midable, are now little more than titled subjects. The Vice- 
roy, who is head of the government, resides at Palermo, is 
commander-in-chief of all the forces, legate @ latere, president 
of the tribunals, and keeper of the royal treasury. His.salary 
amounts to nearly 200,000 francs, not including presents; 
‘ for in Sicily all is so venal among men in office, that, from 
the highest functionary to the lowest scribe, nobody can be 
above the suspicion of receiving, and they to whom nothing 
is offered will make a demand.’ The office of viceroy, and 
that of his assessor, are never conferred on a Sicilian, from an 
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apprehension that he might have a leaning to his own coun- 
trymen. — The military peace-establishment should consist of 
ten thousand infantry, and two thousand cavalry: but this 
complement is seldom realized, as the men engage in the ser- 
vice with extreme reluctance. The navy is represented by a 
few zebecs, which are usually incorporated with the naval 
force of Naples. 

A chapter on the antient mythology of Sicily ushers in the 
author’s view of the present state of religious sentiments and 
establishments; and we are told that the inhabitants have 
whimsically preserved the recollection of some of the fabled 
deities, by such expressions as the mount and well of St. 
Venus and the chapel of St. Mercury. Independently of the 
doubtful but popular traditions relative to the early introduc- 
tion of Christianity into the island, we learn from the Acts of 
the Apostles that Saint Paul passed three days in Syracuse ; 
und we may collect from subsequent records that not a few 
of the inhabitants became, from that period, zealous converts 
to the faith of the Gospel. Under some of the Roman em- 
perors, particularly Diocletian and Maximian, the Christians 
of Sicily suffered violent persecution. At present, the religion 
of the populace is debased by the grossest superstition, and 
an inordinate passion for foolish festivities and processions, 
which seem to have little influence in checking some of the 
inost odious propensities of our nature. The Inquisition, 
which was introduced in 1215, by Pope Jnnocent III., was 
suppressed in 1781, under the virtuous administration of the 
Marquis Caraccioli. 

The manners of the people are here very cursorily por- 
trayed ; and though they are stated to be more pure than those 
of the Italians, the few traits which are particularized would. 
scarcely lead us to form such a conclusion. The features of 
their national character, however, are delineated with a more 
deliberate pencil; and they present us with a singular contrast 
of great activity, or great indolence, according as they happen 
to be influenced by circumstances congenial with, or indifferent 
to, their favorite sentiments and pursuits, The inhabitants 
of the great towns are assimilated to those of the other: cities 
of the south of Europe: but more honesty is to be found in 
the country, and in the villages. In general, the Sicilians are 
temperate, and fond of novelties that are calculated to amuse 
them; while their conversation betrays.the workings of a lively 
fancy, is invariably accompanied with much expressive ges- 
ture, and is usually seasoned with delicate hnmor or raillery. 
They are very distrustful of strangers, less given than hereto- 
fore to the exercise of hospitality, and much addicted to 
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exaggerate every thing relative to their native country. If 
stimulated by love, jealousy, or revenge, they are little scru- 
pulous as to the means of gratifying the predominant feeling ; 
and still, as in former times, they bequeath their unrequited 
wrongs to their posterity. The men are personally brave, 
habituated to the chace, and make excellent soldiers. Indi- 
viduals of the higher ranks are reported to be courteous and 
hospitable to strangers. 

M. pe Sayve feelingly deplores the want of education 
among those of the middle and poorer classes of society, who 
cannot conveniently repair to the Universities of Palermo and 
Catania; and he lifts up his indignant voice against the 
degrading notion, that even the elements of instruction are 
unfriendly to the purposes of good government _A few of the 
princes and barons are men of literary acquirements: but the 
generality even of the more wealthy orders have occasion to 
regret on their own account, and on that of their dependents, 
the dearth of educational resources in the country, and the 
consequent ignorance which overshadows the island. 

The cultivation of the soil is not more cherished than that 
of the human mind, large tracts of excellent land lying quite 
waste, or parched for want of due attention to irrigation. 
Here, in short, as in some other quarters of the world, where 
nature has done much to render the territory fruitful, man 
has refused to exert his energies, and has forfeited important 
advantages within his grasp. Yet, when the occupation of 
the husbandman was respected by the antients, Sicily was the 
granary of Italy, and was denominated by Cato the nurse of 
Rome. Its native fertility has been generally attributed to 
the salts contained in the regions of volcanos: but consider- 
able portions of the island are decidedly chalky. Little at- 
tention has been paid to the amelioration of the native breeds 
of cattle and horses. The oxen are small, low in the body, 
and remarkable for their slender-shaped head and the enor- 
mous dimensions of their horns, which are almost vertical : 
but in the neighbourhood of Catania they are very plump, 
and much in request. Neglected as the interests of agricul- 
ture certainly are, grain is still the staple of trade: yet even 
in the limited traffic of corn, the dealers are trammelled by the 
system of public granaries, intended to provide against cases 
of scarcity or famine, but which prove a source of petty and 
vexatious jobbing among the local agents of government. 
Besides corn, the articles of export are silk, oil, wine, coral, 
salt, sulphur, soda, alum, rice, liquorice, fruits of various 
descriptions, cheese, tunnies, anchovies, pilchards, rabbits’ 
skins, cork, &c.: but the author, after all his researches, was 

unable 
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unable to ascertain the annual amount of exports and imports’ 
From the previous statements, however, and from the want of 
internal communications by land and water, the reader will 
readily perceive that commerce must be transacted on a com< 
paratively contracted scale. ‘The manufacture of silk has 
made little progressive improvement since its first establish- 
ment, in 1148. Among the silk stuffs produced on the 
island, the most finished are damasks, and a sort of waving 
taffeta, termed tabi ondat?, or watered tabby. — The attempt 
made in 1810, to equalize the very various weights and mea- 
sures used over the island, has unfortunately proved abortive. 
In the list of celebrated Sicilians, Archimedes justly takes 
the lead, although the author is little disposed to give him 
credit for burning the Roman galleys. ‘ M. de Buffon, indeed, 
has made experiments and discoveries relative to this subject, 
which have demonstrated the possibility of such a confla- 
gration: but, as no antient author has spoken of the pre- 
tended mirrors invented by Archimedes, it is probable that 
they never existed. We know that, of all his discoveries, the 
ratio of the sphere to the cylinder (a proportion which had 
not been determined before his time) was that which flattered 
him the most; and that, accordingly, he entreated his friends 
to cause to be sculptured on his tomb a cylinder circumscribed 
by a sphere, with an inscription denoting the ratio of these 


‘two solids. His desire was accomplished ; for Cicero informs | 


us that, by these indications, he discovered the sepulchre of 
this great man, overrun with briars, and in the midst of ruins.’ 
— Diodorus Siculus is noticed as the safest guide in matters 
relative to the antient history of his native island. Zeno, a 
distinguished partisan of the Pythagorean philosophy, Empe- 
docles of Agrigentum, whom Aristotle considered as the in- 
ventor of the first principles of the art of oratory, ‘Theocritus 
and Moschus, who excelled in pastoral poetry, and various 
other writers and artists, most of whose productions have 
perished, adorned the early periods of Sicilian history. 
Though the language of the present inhabitants is copious 
and expressive, it is very remote from pure Italian; having 
partaken of the political vicissitudes of the country, and being 
blended with numerous terms of Greek, Latin, Moorish, Ger- 
man, or Spanish origin. As enunciated, especially by the 
peasantry, it sounds much harsher to the ear than the Tuscan 
dialect; owing to the more frequent combination of conson- 
ants, and the repetition of the vowels 7 and u; particularly of 
the Jatter, on which a great stress of voice is laid, and which 
often replaces the a, e, and 0, and sometimes even d, of the 
Apr. Rev. Vot.xcrx. [i Italian. 
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Italian. ‘The Italian 6, in like manner, is often converted into 
& orc, ¢ into z, f into 2, 1 into d, x into x, p into ch, &c. 

. With regard to the existing state of literature, now that 
controversial theology and scholastic philosophy have lost 
their charms, a more natural and enlightened spirit of discus- 
sion prevails in the Universities, which are no longer strangers 
to the doctrines of Newton, Leibnitz, and Condillac. Under 
the auspices of the Prince of Torrenmuza, a celebrated an- 
query the Academy of Palermo was founded in 1779. 
Three distinguished individuals, in conjunction with Prince 
Biseari, gave a new and active impulse to the literary taste, 
and to the ‘cultivation of the diberal arts. Vintimigla even 
imposed on ecclesiastics the obligation of prosecuting a regular 
course of study, and bestowed prebendal stalls only on the 
most accomplished scholars. He had, moreover, the rare 
merit of instituting libraries, and promoting the importation 
of standard works which the blind zeal of the court of Rome 
had proscribed, ‘Till that time, the booksellers would not 
undertake the publication of any work on general science or 
the arts; and, ‘ as their correspondence did not extend be- 
yond Venice, or Naples, it was with the utmost difficulty that 
a foreign book could be procured, or, as it was termed in the 
small towns, un libro oliremontano.’ A taste for poetry, or 
rather for versification, is very generally on gpm the 
island; and the practice of improvisation still prevails, as im 
various districts of Italy. Thepastorals of Mel, in the vulgar 
dialect, which are airy and graceful, are circulated even among 
the populace. ‘The Sicilians are likewise partial to music ; 
though they excel in singing rather than in playing on stringed 
instraments. As to sculpture and architecture, they have 
fallen greatly below the models bequeathed to them by the 
Greek colonists; and, although they boast of many painters, 
only a few of them can be allowed to rank high in the annals 
of their profession, the most eminent being Pietro Novelle, 
Vitto d Anna, Trevist, and Tuncredi. 

The distinguished professors of mathematics and astronom 

are not numerous: but Pazzi, who discovered the planet 


Ceres, was observer at Palermo; and, on his translation to 


Naples, bis place was ably supplied by his pupil, Cacciatore. 
Mironi, who lately occupied the chair of chemistry in Catania, 
was among the first of his countrymen who publicly unfolded 
the modern principles of that interesting and useful depart- 
ment of knowlege. The physicians, and even the apotheca- 
ries, are generally well intormed: but most of the savans are 
said to be jealous of one another, and aliens to that free and 
unreserved intercourse which so essentially contributes to the 
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dissemination of science. In the province of natural histony, 
zoology and ¢omparatiye anatomy have been very imperfectly 
studied : but the Jabors of Refimesque Swaltz ave advanta y 
known by his publications ; and the ichthyology of the cir- 
cumjecent segs has of late received considerable extension by 
the addition of seyeral species which were formerly supposed 
to be limited to remote latitudes, — Of the various botanists 
who have flourished in Sicily, Bivona Bernardi has treated of 
the plants indigenous to his country with the greatest care and 
accuracy: while the geology of the island has heen expounded 
with ability by the Abbate Ferrara, who has also indicated 
the principal sources of its mineral riches: as gypsum, salt, 
sulphur, alwminous slate, fine varieties of marble and jasper, 
and different descriptions of metallic veins, the working of 
which has been abandoned chiefly in consequence of incon- 
siderate management, and of the baleful influence of a cor- 
rupt government. Mineral and thermal waters, also, have 
been discovered in so many places that their enumeration 
would prove tedious: but we may mention that the temper- 
ature of the hepatic springs near Alcamo indicates 59° of 
Réaumur’s scale. According to the author’s general notices, 
most of the island is calcareous; with the exception of the 
Pelorian mountains, which age partly granitic. Gypsum fre- 
quently occurs under chalk, or marl, which generally .com- 
poses the plains, and the hills which are subordinate to the 
calcareous mountains. These strata often contain layers of 
flint, sometimes a little blended with clay. ‘The volganic tar- 
ritory occupies only the eastern tracts included hetween Cape 
Passero and the Pelorian range. 

In the chapters on volcanos, and on Etna jn particular, M. 
bE S. throws no new light on the origin of subterraneous con- 
flagration. They frequently recall to our minds the more ample 
details of Spallanzani, Ferrara, Cordier, &c.: byt they also 
sufficiently refute some of the more popular hypotheses which 
have been advanced on this mysterious subject; :and several 
of the statements, which are obviously the fruit af personal 
observation, being conveyed in a few perspicuous sentences, 
may put the uninstructed reader in- easy possession of some 
of the most important results connected With volcanic agency. 
That no regular flames issue from the craters of Etna, or of 
Vesuvius, may to some appear mere than paradoxical: but 
the deception proceeds, we are assured, from the luminous 
aspect of solid and light bodies thrown out in the night-time, 
and the frequency of lightnings, which escape along with the 
gas, and which have been ascribed to hydrogen, or to electri- 
cal matter. As a proof of the apparent diversity of temper- 
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ature usually exhibited by lava, the-author mentions that at 
Vesuvius, in 1794, many metallic and stony substances were 
fused ; whereas wood, and other articles of easy combustion, 
having been enveloped in the lava, and consequently deprived 
of air, were not completely burned, circumstances thus modi- 
fying the contained caloric. ‘ Lavas, in all the currents of 
volcanos, retain their internal heat for many years.’ 

It should seem that the visible presence of prismatic basalt, 
in the island of Sicily,-is more rare than it is commonly sup- 
posed to be: but, as basaltic lava prevails in the more antient 
streams, large tracts of the columnar modification may lie 
buried beneath the currents of more recent eruptions. Mean- 
while, the striking similarity between the antient lavas and 
the basalts and amygdaloids of Auvergne, the north of 
Europe, &c. (or rather, the perfect identity of composition 
observable in these bodies, ) furnishes a powerful argument in 
favor of their igneous formation in general. The circum- 
stance of their reposing on or alternating with lime-stone, as 
in Sicily and Ireland, would moreover induce the belief that 
they were generated under the sea. M. bE S. observes that 
‘ certain portions of the base of Etna exhibit pieces of charred 
wood in the volcanic breccias, or tufas, somewhat correspond- 
ing to the strata of trass at Andernach, on the Rhine. This 
fact is easily explained ; for, when trees occur in the middle of 
a current of lava, and are not dragged along by it, they 
instantly blacken and inflame, which sometimes happens at 
Mount Vesuvius. In this case, the upper part is reduced to 
ashes, while the lower passes to the state of charcoal ; which, 
being deprived of air, is preserved untouched.’ 


‘ It was for a long time believed that the volcanos of Europe, 
as Vesuvius and Etna, were liable to aqueous eruptions ; because, 
at different periods, and at the moment when these volcanos were 
in a state of rite’ & a great quantity of water descended from 
their sides, and inundated the regions situated at their base: but 
it had not then been remarked that most of the great eruptions 
are accompanied by considerable falls of rain, all round the vol- 
canos, proceeding, no doubt, from the hydrogen contained in the 
aqueous vapors that issue from the crater, and mingle with the 
oxygen of the air. With regard to Etna, whose summit is almost 
always covered with snow, it is nearly certain, notwithstanding the 
declarations of some of the magistrates of Catania relative to the 
Nilo d’ Aqua, that the torrents of water which rolled down from its 
summit, in 1755, were caused by the melting of the snow, induced 
by the heat of the currents of lava, or of the scorie projected 
from the crater. This solution is moreover increased by the abun- 
dant rains originating from the clouds which often circulate at 
the top of volcanos, during their eruptions, and of which Vesuvius 
has afforded so many examples. Such clouds are ae ee 
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formed by the ascent of aqueous vapours in the column of air which 
issues from the crater; and, when they attain to an elevation at 
which the strata of air are too cold, they condense, and fall directly 
down again in rain. These copious rains intermingle with the 
ashes rejected by the volcano, and then form torrents of mud.’ 


The foregoing explanation, conjoined with the remarks of 
Humboldt and others, furnish us with something of a connect- 
ing link between burning and mud volcanos. 

Of the abridged view of the history of Sicily which occu- 
pies the greater portion of the third volume, we may truly 
say that it is little else than an unvarying tale of warfare 
and perfidy, seldom relieved by the cheering rays of virtue, 
or diversified by the salutary lessons of wisdom. 








Art. V. Histoire Naturelle des Animaux sans Vertébres, &c.; i. e. 
The Natural History of Invertebral Animals. By the Chevalier 
pe LAMARCK, &c. Vol. VI. Part II. and Vol. VII. 8vo. Paris. 
1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. 


1? is with pleasure that we announce the completion of this 

laborious work, which ably sustains the reputation of the 
preceding volumes. (See Appendix to M. R. vols. xc. and xci.) 

The remaining divisions of the GasTERopopa, included in 
Part II. of Vol. VI., are denominated Calyptracians, Bulleans, 
Laplysians, and Limacians. ‘The first includes the genera 
Parmopborus, Emarginula, Fissurella, Pileopsis, Calyptrea, 
Crepidula,and Ancylus; the second, Accra, Bulleea, and Bulla ; 
the third, Zaplysia and Dolabella ; and the fourth, Onchidium, 
Parmacella, Limax, Testacella, and Vitrina. The divisions and 
subdivisions of the TRACHELIPODA, or third order of Mol- 
lusca, are necessarily more complex: but the subordinate 
titles are ranged under one of two sections, the first of which 
comprizes the Phytophagous, and the second. the 2oophagous 
sorts. To the former belong Helexr, Carocolla, Anostoma, He- 
licina, Pupa, Clausilia, Bulimus, Achatina, Succinea, Auri- 
cula, Cyclostoma, Planorbis, Physa, Lymnea, .Melania, Mela- 
nopsis, Pirena, Valvata, Paludina, Ampullaria, Navicella, 
Neritina, Nerita, Natica, Ianthina, Sigaretus, Stomatella, 
Stomatia, Haliotis, Tornatella, Pyramidella, Vermetus, Scalaria, 
and Delphinula, which is the last genus particularized in this 
continuation of Vol. VI. The number of rare or non-descript 
species is very considerable; and due attention has been paid 
to the more recent discoveries and observations of Cuvier, de 
Blainville,Beudant, Draparnaud, Férussac, &c. 

A large portion of the seventh volume is devoted to the 
exposition of the remaining families of TRACHELIPopDA, and 
consequently comprizes various rare and interesting species. 
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The Tirbinacéa constitute the last tribe of the Phytophagous 
sorts, including the genera Solarium, Rotella, Trochus, Mono- 
donta, Turbo, Planazis, Phasianella, and Turritella; and their. 
shells aré characterized by being turriculated, or conoidal, 
with a rounded, or oblong, but not expanded opening ; having 
the margins separate. “their tespective animals generally 
want a proboscis, but are furnished with a snout and two man- 
dibles, are apparently herbivorous, atid inhabit the sea. 
Solarium has been detached from Trochus, Lin., to which 
it offers many points of resemblance, but from which it may 
be always distinguished by the notched or denticulated inner 
tnargin of the spires. Not many recent species have been 
recognized, nor have the prototypes of the fossil kinds been 
detected in the living state. otella comprehends Trochus 
vestiarius, Lin., and a few others, all distinguished by the very 
callous nature of the inferior surface of the shell, In spite of 
thesé detachments, the fine genus Trochus, remarkable for the 
depression of the opening and the brilliant mother-of-pearl 
observable in most of them, is still very numerous, the author’s 
illustrative catalogue including sixty-nine species. To the 
Monodonta, again, is assigned a middle station between Tro- 
chus and Turbo ; it being discriminated from the former prin- 
cipally by a more rounded opening, and from the latter by 4 
tooth-like projection at the base of the columella. The shells 
are all marine; and several of them belong to Gmelin’s Tro= 
chus and Turbo. Planazis has, perhaps, somewhat needlessly 
been instituted, to include, as distinct species, Bruguieres’s two 
varieties of Buccinum sulcatum. The Phasianelle, nearly al- 
lied in their relations to the Turbines, have been often con- 
founded either with the Helices or the Bulimi. The shell hag 
ovo-conical spires, of which the last turn is much larger than 
the others; and the opening is directed obliquely towards the 
base of the columella. Only ten species aré particularized, 
but most of them are rare. TZurritella has been separated 
from Turbo, &c., on account of the presence of a channel on the 
right margin; and the animal is furnished with an orbicular 
and corneous opercule. | 
The second section of the TRacHELIPopaA is intitled Zo00- 
phagous, intimating that the animals belonging to it subsist on 
animal food; though, in many instances, this circumstance 
can only be presumed. They are all marine, destitute of jaws, 
and furnished with a se ealiabesio. Without regard to 
the five families into which the Chevalier has distributed them, 
we shall be contented shortly to advert to his subordinate dis- 
tinctions. Under this department of the arrangement, the 
important genus Cerithium passes first in review, Its cha- 
racters 
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racters were established by Bruguiceres, who properly deter- 
mined that shells conspicuously terniculated, and provided 
with a short canal at their base, should be disjoined from the 
Murices of Lin., forming, as they do, a natural groupe, and 
being very numerous both in recent and fossil species. Of those 
here enumerated, thirty-six are recent, and sixty fossil: but 
the first and last in the list, C. giganéeum, are avowedly iden- 
tical, except that the specimen brought from the South Seas 
is recent, and the other extracted from the organic remains of 
Grignon ; thus attesting the striking fact that a molluscous 
animal, which is at present indigenous to the shores of New 
Holland, formerly existed in a widely different quarter of the 
globe. ‘The length of the shell is about one foot two inches. 
The curious in geology will not fail to study this interesting 

tribe of shells, to which they will find repeated references. 
Pleurotoma is detached both from Murer and Fusus, and 
distinguished by a straight and elongated canal at the base: 
but several of the species have hitherto been found only in a 
fossil state. Turbinella coincides with several of the Volute, 
and with some of the Murices: but a separate station has been 
allotted to it, on account of its presenting from three to five 
compressed and transverse folds. ‘The extreme shortness of 
the basal channel constitutes the distinctive mark of Cancellaria, 
which was formerly included under Voluta, and is very closely 
allied to Turbinella. Another detachment from the overgrown 
Murex of the Linnéan school, and which, were it not for the 
oblique direction of the plaits on the columella, would deserve 
to rank with Turbinelia, is here designed Fasciolaria: but its 
known species are far from numerous. M. pe Lamarck also 
circumscribes the Fusus of Bruguiéres within the limits of the 
following definition: ‘ Shell pisiform, or sub-fusiform, chan- 
nelled at the base, gibbous in its middle or inferior portion, 
without external protuberance, and having the spires elevated 
and elongated. Margin straight, without notch. Columella 
smooth. A corneous operculum.’ ‘The Colosseus, of which a 
specimen exists in the author’s cabinet, is eleven inches four 
lines in length, and is (we presume) of rare occurrence. 
Thirty-six other recent and thirteen fossil species are de- 
scribed. Pyrula is well eharacterized by the shortness of the 
spire, and the protuberance of the last turn on the upper part 
of the shell. bne of the recent species, the Candelabrum, is in 
the Chevalier’s possession. Struthiolaria, besides the absence 
of a notch at the base of the channel, exhibits a protuberance 
on the right margin. Ranella, which is intermediate be- 
tween this genus and Mirez, is thus defined: ‘ Shell oval, or 
oblong, sub-compressed, channelled at the base, with external 
Ii 4 pro 
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protuberances disposed on the opposite sides. Opening 
rounded, or inclined to oval. Protuberances straight, or ob- 
lique, at intervals of half a turn, forming a longitudinal range 
on each side.’ 

Notwithstanding the foregoing and subsequent reductions, 
the Murices of the present writer are still far from inconsider- 
able in point of number, for he specifies no fewer than sixty- 
eight; not including others formerly noticed by him in the 
second volume of the Annales du Muséum. Various subtrac- 
tions have also been made from Buccinum, &c., and grounded 
on legitimate technical distinctions, which we could not detail 
without proving irksome to many of our readers, 

In his delineation of the splendid tribe of Cones, the Che- 
valier was so far anticipated by Bruguicres that, in most cases, 
he is contented to refer to that ingenious and laborious na- 
turalist, with occasional modifications of his descriptive cata- 
logue. After having particularized nine varieties of Conus 
cedo-nulli, he thus proceeds : 

‘ The true Cedonulli [shell a.] is the most rare and the most 
precious of all known shells. Only three or four specimens of it 
occur in collections; and, among these, that which has fallen into 
my possession is one of the most beautiful, best preserved, and 
freshest, — in a word, the most perfect in the purity and symmetry 
of its colours. It exhibits, about the middle of its last turn, two 
transverse bands, composed of irregular spots, of a light bluish 
white, bordered with brown ; some of which area little extended 
in a longitudinal direction: but, besides its dotted lines, it has 
four pearly listings, elegantly expressed; namely, one above the 
two bands, and the other three belowthem. ‘The angle of the last 
turn, and the base of the shell, are also spotted with white. With 
regard to the spire, it is variegated with white and orange. The 
length of this fine individual is nineteen lines and a half. 

‘ I likewise possess Favanne’s specimen, [Encyclop. pl. 16. fig. D. 
5.] which, though larger than the one just described, is less beaut!- 
ful, less fresh, and less perfectly coloured. Its length is twenty- 
two lines and three quarters.’ 

_ The recent species of Cones set forth in the present work 
amount to 187; and the fossil only to nine. 

The fourth order is composed of the CrrHatoropa of 
Cuvier, which are distributed into three divisions; namely, 
1. the Testaceous, polythalamous, which are immersed in the 
water, and are furnished with a multilocular and sub-interior 
shell; 2. the Testaceous, monothalamous, which sail on the sur- 
face of the water, and have an unilocular and perfectly exterior 
shell; and, 3. the Non-testaceous, [Sepiaric, | which are desti- 
tute of every appearance of shell. 

In the Polythalamous Cephalopoda, the shell is multilo- 
cular, completely or partially enveloped, and inserted in the 
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posterior point of the animal’s body, frequently with adher- 
ence. These particulars of their conformation result from the 
discovery of the animal of the Spirula by Messrs. Le Sueur 
and Peron. Under this catalogue are now ranked several 
genera, as Belemnites, Orthocera, Hippurites, Spirula, Nummu- 
lites, &c. &c. ‘The known species appertaining to each genus 
are in general far from numerous, and most of them occur in 
a fossil state. We cannot here enumerate all their minute 
discriminations, of which the geologist will nevertheless ap- 
preciate the value. 

The Belemnite, which is found only fossil, and most fre- 
quently insulated and empty, is a case or sheath, of an elon- 
gated conical mass; not adherent, chambered, and furnished 
with a syphon, like the Orthocerites and Hippurites. 


‘ These singular cases are lengthened conical bodies, more or 
less pointed at the apex, often provided with a lateral shallow: 
gutter, solid and full in their upper part, and having in their other 
part a conical cavity, which is usually found empty. In this 
state, the Belemnite is incomplete; for it originally contained in 
its cavity an elongated conical mass, multilocular, having parti- 
tions slightly concave on one side and convex on the other, and 
a central syphon. The detached case was long taken for the 
Belemnite, and the chambered mass which belonged to it, and 
which was found separately, for particular independent bodies : — 
but complete Belemnites have at last been found, that. is to say, 
the sheath, including its chambered mass ; and then the veil which 
concealed the nature of these shells was removed.* We must 
not confound with the Belemnites certain spines of the sea-urchins, 
which, when sawn in two, lengthways, present appearances of 
concameration, resulting from the different stages of growth of 
these spines: but they contain no particular chambered and se- 
parable mass, distinct from the sheath which incloses it.’ 


The Miliolites are deserving of notice on account of their 
minuteness and their multitudes; for, though not exceed- 
ing the size of millet-seed, and in some cases invisible to the 
naked eye, they are distinctly chambered shells, and occa- 
sionally constitute the mass of certain rocks and quarries. — 
Nautilus pompilius occurs fossil at Courtagnon, Grignon, 
Chaumont, in the environs of Dar, and various other parts of 
France, still retaining its nacre and beautiful iridescent hues. 
This is precisely the same species which exists recent in the 
Indian seas, and which has been Jong known to naturalists. 

In the Monothalamous division the shell is wholly external, 
and envelopes the animal. 








‘* See, in the Zournal de Physique, [Brumaire, year 9,]a Memoit 
on the Belemnites, by M. Sage.’ - 
‘ The 
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¢ The Cephélopoda of this division present to us in their shell, 
and in the faculties which they seem to us to possess, circum. 
stances so extraofdinary that, at first, we could not presume to, 
believe them ; and even now, when in great measure constrained 
to acknowlege their existence, we do it with some degree of 
hesitation. How can an animal, whose body is not in the least: 
spiral, form a shell which is evidently so? How, moreover, in 
an order in which we meet with so many testaceous animals, and 
which all have a multilocular shell, more or less completely in- 
cased in their posterior extremity, do we find others which are 
furnished with a shell wholly exterior and unilocular ?— Notwith- 
standing the difficulty of answering these inquiries, we are guided 
respecting them by the suggestions of observation. In fact, 
besides that the animals in question have been seen in their shell, 
that we ourselves have seen them, and that we have remarked 
the impressions which their parts have left in the shell, it should 
seem that the curvature of the latter is regulated by the manner 
in which the animal doubles and folds some of its arms, when it 
is quiescent within. We are at least warranted to assert of these 
two divisions, so marked in their character, that, in the polytha- 
lamous Cephalopoda, the portion of the animal’s body which the 
shell includes is contained in its last chamber; whereas, in the 
monothalamous Cephalopoda, the entire body of the animal is con- 
tained in the shell. Thus the monothalamous Cephalopoda have a 
univalve, unilocuiar shell, quite exterior, by means of which 
they support themselves, and sail on the surface of the waters. 
This shell, which is thin and fragile, seems to be related to the 
Carinaria: but the animal of the latter is not a Cephalopode. — I 
know, as yet, only one genus in this division, namely, the Argo- 
naut ; to which, perhaps, may be added the genus Ocythoe of 
Mr. Leach.’ 


The third division, or Sepiarian Cephalopoda, includes those 
which are quite destitute of a shell; and most of which have 
a solid, detached, and cretaceous or horny substance con- 
tained within them. These constitute the genus Sepia, of 
Linne: but they are here more accurately distributed into 
Octopus, Loligopsis, Loligo, and Sepia.— Sepia tuberculata is 
thus described : 

‘ Inhabits the Indian seas. Collect. of the Muséum, and 
procured from that of the Stadtholder. This species, hitherto 
undescribed, is much smaller than the preceding, [Sepia officinalis, | 
and very remarkable with respect to form, the proportion of its 

arts, the surface of its skin, its dorsal bone, &c. Its total 

fength, including that of its two pedunculated arms, is about one 
decimeter. Its body is elliptical, a little flattened, nearly five 
centimeters broad, slightly wrinkled lengthwise on the belly, and 
sprinkled all over the back and head, as well as on the dorsal 
surface of the short arms, with a quantity of conoidal, serrated, 
and unequal tubercles. Its eight conical arms are scarcely two 
centimeters in length, and are furnished from the origin to the 
termin- 
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termination of their internal surfacé with four rows of sessile 
suckers, like those of the common cuttle-fish, but smaller. Its 
pedunculated arms somewhat exceed four centimeters. in length ; 
that is to say, they do not quite equal that of the half of the 
body: they are smooth, almost cylindrical, and provided with 
sessile suckers on the internal surface of the dilated part of 
their apex. The two wings, on each side of the sac, are ver 

narrow. The whole colour of the animal, in the state in whieh 


I observed it in the Hquor, is a grey brown. Its dorsal bone 
presents remarkable chatactérs ; bemg thickenéd and dilated, like 
a spatula, in its anterior portion; contfacted to a point, in its 
posterior part; and Having its external surface invested with @ 
coriaceous, thin, and almost membranous démi-tunic, which pro- 
jects posteriorly beyond the sides. This sort of bone is composed 
of about forty crescent-like plates, undulated on their internal 
edge, imbricated on one another, and gradually diminishing from 
the most forward to that which forms the posterior termination.’ 


Hereropopa, the fifth and concluding order, has been 
constructed for the admission of those hitherto little observed 
families, of which the individuals have a free élongated body, 
swimming horizontally, a distinct head, two eyes, no circle 
of feelers round the head or foot under the belly, -but one 
or more fins, disposed in no regular series; and thus ap- 
proaching, in. some respects, to the class of Fisues. The 
genera are, Carinaria, Pterotrachea, and Phylliroe: but the 
known species are very limited in numbers. The combined 
observations of Bory de St. Vincent and Le Sueur have made 
us acquainted with the Curinariea ; whose lengthened gela- 
tinous body bristles with very minute asperities, and is 
provided with one or more unequal fins. On the head are 
two tentacula, with an eye at the base of each, and ter- 
mihating in a sort of retractile proboscis: but the most 
remarkable circumstancé in their organization is the singular 
position of the heart and gills, which are suspended out of 
the animal’s body, and included in a very slender shell, also 
suspended. 

The Pterotrachee have been observed swimming in great 
numbers, in calm weather. They are elongated, somewhat cy- 
lindrical, gelatinous, transparent bodies, adorned with the most 
lively hues, and having the gills and heart placed out of the 
belly, near the origin of the tail, and unprotected by a shell. 

The animals belonging to Phylliroe were first noticed by 
Messrs. Péron and Le Sueur, and agree with the preceding 
in various respects: but the head projects, like a snout, and 
is surmounted by two tentacula, which have the semblance of 
horns: they have no swimming organ but the tail, and 
their heart and gills are situated within the body. P. buce- 
phalum, a native of the Mediterranean, and the only known 


species, 
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species, is described in the fifteenth volume of the Annales 
du Muséum. 

We have thus endeavoured, as opportunity offered, ‘to 
report the progress of a work which will long attest the un- 
common acuteness and perseverance of research that have 
characterized the professional labours of its illustrious author. 
In the execution of a design of such extent and complication 
of detail, we are not to suppose that every deviation from the 
nomenclature and arrangement of preceding systematical 
writers must invariably be regarded as an improvement; 
and we are free to confess that some of the neological phra- 
seology, and several of the divisions and subdivisions which 
“se adopted, seem not to have been required by any 
considerations of expediency or philosophy. At the same 
time, it will not be denied that in the Chevalier pe Lamarck 
the class of invertebral animals has found an original, inge- 
nious, and able expositor; that many of his definitions and 
references will in future be cited as classical authority; and 
that his review of the department of testaceous arimals has 
cast a strong and steady light on that inviting province of 
zoology.— We have heard that age, infirmity, and blindness, 
press hard on his closing career: but we are happy to remark 
that the volume now on our table bespeaks no approach of 
mental decay, and that it will in no respect detract from his 
well-earned literary and scientific reputation. ' 





Art. VI. La Morale — a@ la Politique, &c.; i.e. Morality 
applied to Politics ; intended as introductory to Observations on 
French Manners in the Nineteenth Century. By E. Jovy, 
Member of the Institute. 2Vols. 12mo. Paris. 1822. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Co. Price 11s. 


AY any works of M. Jovy have been noticed in our pages, 
4Y4 (see vol. Ixxvil. p. 475. and vol. Ixxix. p. 110, &c.) and 
we have always found him an agreeable writer, a good painter 
of manners, an industrious collector of information, and a 
liberal thinker: but argument is not his forte so much as ex- 
position, and he would do better to avoid than to undertake 
abstruse inquiries. The volumes before us are entertaining, 
though superficial, and may be characterized as a political 
manual for the ladies, in which the statesman is advised to 
obey the morality of the domestic preceptor, and to conduct 
the affairs of nations with the gentle and amiable scrupulosity 
of a religious family. Goodness of heart silvers every page, 
but the iron hand of power must be made of tougher metal. 
It is such a book as Addison might have written; and, were 
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it to be followed by a promotion similar to that which he ex- 
perienced, M. Jovy would in like manner be dropped by the 
complaisant indifference of his colleagues. 

In a preliminary discourse, the author states, as his funda- 
mental principle, that societies ought to be just towards their 
component individuals, and also towards neighbouring soci- 
eties; and that such justice, if scrupulously adopted, will 
always succeed ‘in the long run,” even in this world; the 
laws of nature having attached a strict retribution to all pos- 
sible human conduct. Although virtue, however, in the mass 
of instances, is the safest and wisest course, and is therefore 
by the common consent of mankind denominated virtue, yet 
surely many cases occur of successful fraud, violence, and 
injustice, for which the eventual punishment is not apparent 
in this world. Indeed, retribution seems to be gaining 
ground progressively with the advance of civilization, and to 
result from the increased knowlege of mankind about their 
real interests ; for the combined will of society ean punish any 
individual, however exalted ; and, by simply withdrawing their 
countenance, men can render despotic power precarious, and 
immense wealth useless. Reciprocity is the instinctive mo- 
rality of man. The savage begins by taking every advantage 
of his neighbour, which he attributes to that neighbour the 
inclination to take of him: but by degrees the nobler forms of 
action are found more conducive to the safety and comfort of 
all, and no man is suffered to descend to the lower forms of 
conduct ; these are coerced by a settled criminal justice. As 
yet, no criminal justice is arranged between nations: but the 
suppression of piracy, and of privateering, which gives rise to 
piracy, is speedily becoming a common interest, and will pre- 
pare an executive power bound to obey the courts of interna- 
tional law. — ‘ The work which I publish,’ says the author, 
‘is but the corollary of this proposition: there exists an uni- 
versal morality, which has its seat in the conscience of man: 
consequently, it governs by the same laws both individuals 
and societies.’ 

The first volume is divided into seven books, treating of 
Morality in general; of Religion, as viewed in Connection 
with Morality; of Social Institutions, as viewed in the like 
Relation; of Policy as dependent on Morality; of Morality 
in Public Individuals; of Morality in Diplomatic Relations ; 
and of War, considered with relation to the Principles of 
Morals. In the second of these books, the author thus passes 
in review his principal predecessors in this career : 


¢ Buchanan, in his treatise on the Rights of Royalty in Scot- 
land, is the first writer who seriously occupied himself with politics. 


Full 
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Full of genius, of barbarism, of pedantry, of energy, and of reason, 
he wasted to build without a plan, without a foundation, on a soil 
not broken: up, and with materials collected by chance, His work 
is a singular monument of the spirit of his age, of the incoherence 
of his principles, and of the nobleness of his opinions. 

* Bacon, whose prophetic genius makes him the contemporary 
of the eighteenth century, and who had unlocked in his writings an 
inexhaustible treasury of truths, committed the fault ef soaring 
too high, and of hovering so much above the men and ideas of his 
age, that he exerted no influence over them. 

‘ Grotius, the oracle of schools and the pensioner of princes, in 
spite of the falsehood of his doctrines, and of their sophistical 
props, concurred more efficaciously than Bacon in the work of 
political regeneration, His principles are false; his method is 
confusion itself; and his quotations of Ovid and Saint Augustin, 
of Aristotle, Suarez, and the Book of Genesis, in the same page, 
pass the limits of the ridiculous : but gratitude is due to him for 
the efforts made to prove the existence of a natural law, whence 
all others are corollaries. Bacon had proclaimed: this truth in 
three words of his book an the progress of science: Leges legum 
sunt ; laws have their laws. This oracular maxim was too deep, 
too subtle, too concise, to be understood ; and the verbose expo- 
sition, which Grotius gave of it, has not rendered it much clearer. 
_ © Puffendorff only applied to the incoherent system of the 
Dutch publicist the methodical turn of his own mind, and the con- 
ciseness of his own style. 

‘ To please a court in danger, Hobbes thought that he could 
‘do no better than represent mankind as a troop of animals, male- 
volent by instinct, and requiring the chains of tyranny. Ought 
we to enumerate among political writers him who says to map, 
‘‘ You are a ferocious animal ; the just and the unjust, vice and 
virtue, are chimeras, of which the will of your chieftains alone 
must fix the limits; the only happiness to which you can aspire is 
to be sought in a blind submission to the will of your masters ?” 

‘ [shall be silent about Macchiavel, as long as I am permitted to 
think that his Prince was intended as a bitter satire on the tyrants 
of his time; and that the author of the discourses on the first 
Decad of Livy intended, like Sylla, to bring men back to the love 
of liberty, by terrifying them with the spectacle of despotism. 
However, it must be acknowleged that Macchiavel found disciples 
on many thrones. Charles V. carried this book always about 
him; it was called the Bible of Catharine dei Medici; and those 
men of purple and of blood, the Cardinals, Witnessers, Advisers, 
and Apologists of the Saint-Bartholomew massacre, swore by the 
Prince of Macchiavel. 

‘ At the period in which we live, an English publicist, who 
calls himself Gould Francis Leckie, and whose pernicious maxims 
I hold wp to public indignation, has not scrupled to say, 
‘‘ Morality and justice have nothing to do with policy: they were 
never seen to preside in a congress : these virtues have no more 


concern with the interests of nations than with questions of medi- 
cine, 
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cine, chemistry, or architecture.” Thus has this audacious Eng- 


lishman revealed to us the mystery of iniquity, which he offers to 


his country as a political system. To treat nations like the mate- 
tials of any experiment, to divide and pound and bruise in a mor- 
tar the individual atoms which compose them, this is what he calls 
diplomacy. By adopting his definition, we might as well invoke 
the laws of morality and justice in favor of an oppressed people, 


as exert an unwise pity in behalf of a bird expiring under the air- 
pump of a philosopher. 

* Be it allowed to a disciple of Voltaire, of Rousseau, and of 
Montesquieu, humbly to represent to Mr. Gould Leckie, that it is 
unreasonable for the hundred crowned heads on the globe, who are 
mostly governed bytheir ministers, their mistresses, or their flatterers, 
to ravage the earth at their pleasure. This English publicist would 
perhaps reply by the logic of antecedents, that what has been should 
be; and he may shew that the diplomatic annals of Europe offer 
but one eternal combat of cunning, violence, perfidy, and atrocity; 
that, from the earliest times, men told by the head have been 
sometimes exterminated by those who were disputing the right to 
ae them, and sometimes sold by auction to the highest bidder ; 

e may define diplomacy, as the experience of eighteen centuries 
exhibits it, to be a chaos ef impesture and injustice ; he may shew 
on the map provinces conquered and reconquered becoming the 
property of a prince, or mortgaged for the expence of a war, or 
others taken in pledge and kept in perpetuity, to the exclusion 
alike ofa legitimate or of an elective ruler.’ (P. 107.) 


A paragraph in p. 178. bitterly satirizes the politics of Great 
Britain relative to the Greeks; amd, as it may be useful to 
point out to our statesmen how far they succeed in conci- 
liating the public opinion of Europe, we translate it. 


* Religion and humanity exclaim to the princes of Europe, 
‘‘ Hasten to the aid of the Greeks ; among whom not merely those 
who have caught up defensive weapons are slaughtered, but the 
most inoffensive beings, children, women, and old men, are 
smitten with the sword, or burnt alive in the temples where they 
sought a shelter.”— Wait, replies, or would formerly have re- 
plied, the diplomatist:. if we wish to be able to retain these 
provinces when we have conquered them, we must let them con- 
sume the elements of resistance before-hand: Greece may re- 
vive from its ashes: but it must first be so far exhausted as to 
retain no will of its own, no tendency to thwart the drift of 
our ambition. —‘ But meanwhile the cities are reeking with 
the blood of their inhabitants; flames devour the cottages ; and 
even the caverns and forests which could protect their wild beasts 
are not allowed to lend an asylum to Christians: run to their aid, 
therefore, you who can.” — Stop, exclaim, or would like to ex- 
claim, other diplomatists : we must reckon first what share we are 
to have of the ashes of the provinces in conflagration. — Stop, 
stop, would formerly have exclaimed the merchants of the 
Thames : these Greeks were busy traders : let their flag disappear ; 
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and let the Egean as well as the Ionian sea view only the British 
colours. The Greeks are impoverished; the Turks have some- 
thing; is there nothing to be gained by fighting for Mohammed 
rather than for Christ? —Do such shameful calculations appear 
wholly foreign to the enlightened period in which we live ?” 


From such declamatory passages, a sufficient idea may be 
formed of the favourite style of this writer, which is con- 
tinually aiming at elegance, but is often deficient in pre- 
cision. We meet with another anti-Anglican diatribe at p. 250. 
‘ England and Turkey make war before they declare it. 
The English seize at sea on vessels sailing under the faith 
of treaties; and the Turks imprison in the Seven Towers 
the ambassadors of Christian princes; while Corsairs at all 
times attack Christian navigators, and reduce their crews to 
slavery.’ This bad custom of the British government, to begin 
war practically before it had been declared, exposed to a long 
imprisonment all the English travellers who were scattered 
over France during the late contest. We should deeply lament 
if M. Jovy, or any other writer, foreign or domestic, could 
justifiably assert that the motive for such violation, on our 

art, of the law of nations, may be found in the circumstance 
that all captures made at sea previously to a declaration of war 
become the property of the crown, a droit of Admiralty ; 
and that the royal family is not eager to correct an abuse by 
which it profits. 

Volume II. is divided into nine books: on the /splication 
of Morality to interior Policy; on Morality in general; (this 
section is strangely out of place ;) on Morality in Tribunals 
and Magistracies; on Morality in Public Institutions and Es- 
tablishments; on Morality in Taxation and in Public Ex- 

enditure; on Morality in Literature, Philosophy, and 
Political Eloquence ; on Morality in Education, and in Pub- 
lic Instruction; Moral Relations of the different Classes of 
Society ; the Influence of Women on the Manners and Hap- 

iness of Nations. — A good chapter is the fourth, which 
treats of the style of legislation, and points out the import- 
ance of clearness and precision in wording the laws. No 
nation is more negligent than the British in the expression of 
its public regulations: an Act of Parliament being usually 
drawn up with a slovenly technicality, which seems to aim at 
rendering its provisions disputable, and its protection unsafe. 

At p. 69. the author asserts that legal torture yet exists in 
England; supposing, probably, that the old punishment for 
standing mute still subsists: but we believe that it was 
abolished in the twelfth year of the late king. 


We translate chap. 21. of book ix. | 
(Vol. ii. 
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(Vol. ii. p.95.) ‘ I dwelt for some years in the island of Ceylon, 


*¢ Ou dom Calmet, réveur benedictin, 
Met le berceau du triste genre iumain.” 


-* Tam not sure that this island was the antient Taprobana, and 
still less that it was the seat ef Paradise: but I know that it is in- 
habited by three distinct classes of men, in whom more fully 
than elsewhere three different degrees of civilization may be 
observed : —the Europeans established on the coast, the Cinga- 
lees, who have become masters of the interior by conquest, and 
the Bedas, who appear to have been the aboriginal inhabitants. 
These last have retired, in the neighbourhood of Trifcomale, to 
an inaccessible fastness of mountains and forests ; where they live 
independent of every yoke, without laws, without chieftains, with- 
out religion, — in a word, with no other social tie than that innate 
sentiment of justice which suffices for their preservation. 

‘ A journey which I undertook into the interior of Ceylon 
brought me into the district inhabited by the Bedas. One morning, 
on quitting my tent, I found a zagay (a missile spear) stuck at my 
door, to which were hung various sorts of game. me Cingalese 
servant, when I asked to whom I was indebted for this present, 
pointed out, all in a tremble, the footsteps of a party of Bedas, who 
had come during the night tomy dwelling, and wanted to take away 
in exchange for the game certain iron implements which they had 
seen in my possession, and which formed the only sort of property 
that they coveted. They will come again, he added, to-morrow 
night ; and if they do not find where they left the game those instru- 
ments for which they have thus applied, they will most likely set 
fire to the house, and kill us both. 

‘ However irregular I thought this system of barter was, yet, 
under all the circumstances of the case, I considered it as better 
to bend to necessity, and determined to part with an old sabre 
which I could spare, and to hang it upon the zagay. The people 
came at night, in greater numbers than before ; and, when they 
found that their principal wish was granted, they began to dance 
round me, and to express the highest transports of joy. My gra- 
titude for their hospitable care had apparently passed their ex- 
pectation, and I found them so well affected to me, that I applied 
to them for guides to conduct me about the mountainous district 
which they inhabited: to which circumstance I owe the advan- 
tage of having penetrated into a part of Ceylon that, I think, no 
European had ever before visited. 

‘ Now, who does not perceive, in the conduct of these savages, 
an instinctive tendency towards that natural justice which I place 
among the innate virtues? Does it not prove that these rude 
creatures reason thus: Men owe to each other mutual help: he 
who has property is debtor to him who has not: you have iron, 
which I want, says the savage to the civilized man, and I have 
provisions, which you want ; let us barter: but, if you refuse to 
share your superfluities with me, when I let you partake of mine, 
you are an unjust man, and I become intitled to seize by force 
that which I, would fain owe merely to your justice.’ 


App. Rev. Vot. xcrx. Kk Chap. 
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Chap. i. of the thirteenth book merits distinction : it treats 
of the moral effects of the printing press, and recommends to 
governments a greater tolerance of its boldness. Seditious 
language cannot easily bring into disrepute or contempt a 
well-conducted administration; and, if men of talent manage 
the public affairs with a view to the public good, they will al- 
ways be able to explain satisfactorily both their motives and 
their forms of proceeding. Intolerance usually results from 
conscious incapacity, or conscious profligacy ; and, as time 
soon evaporates the pungency and obliterates the recollection 
of satire, to punish it is only to refresh the irritation and pre- 
serve the impression. 

In the sixteenth book, the author contends, on strong 
grounds, that democratic institutions are favorable to the 
epuration of manners; and that, where all the situations of 
authority are elective, from the magistrate and priest to the 
peer and the prince, a severer regard to purity of domestic 
character will necessarily overspread all the aspiring classes, 
which are the exemplary ‘classes, and consequently will be 
diffused over the whole community. 


‘In every age, the sceptre of thought is seized by some su- 
perior intellect. Descartes, Corneille, Voltaire, were succes- 
sively the ruling minds of France. To whom does this glorious 
empire now belong? I hardly dare to pronounce between so 
many competitors of nearly equal merit ; yet, were I compelled 
to make a choice, I do not hesitate to say I should name a wo- 
man. Madame de Stael, whose recent loss we deplore, seems to 
me to have been, par excellence, the genius of the century. Fam 
not blind to her errors, or to the paradoxy of some of her opi- 
nions in morals, politics, and literature: but I think that no 
French writer of our time has left traces so luminous and so pro- 
found.” (P. 377.) , 


An Appendix of illustrative notes is attached to each 
volume. The whole work deserves to be read, and rifled: 
but perhaps not to be translated entire. 





Arr. VII. Le Coran, &c.; i. e. The Koran, and an Exposition 
of Mussulman Faith: translated from the Turkish of Moham- 
med Ben Pir-Ali Elberkevi, with Notes, by M. GARcIN DE 
sary &c.&c. 8vo. 3 Vols. Paris. Imported by Treuttel 
and Co. | 


T™ Mohammedan religion still perhaps prevails over a 
larger portion of the globe than any other; half of Asia, 
almost all Africa, and a fine part of Europe, recognizing 
the doctrines of the Koran. . Its ascendancy, however, is o : 
the 
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the decline ; in Spain, and in Hindostan, the governing classes 
are no longer disciples of Islamism; and a sort of liberalism, 
akin to the philosophy of southern Europe, is gaining ground 
in Persia, and preparing a spirit of tolerance there which 
has hitherto been wanting in rulers of this persuasion. Still, 
the sacred books of these Orientals will leave lasting traces in 
the opinions of all the countries in which they lave been 
received, even if the sovereignty should pass into infidel 
hands ; and therefore it behoves both the philosopher and the 
statesman to study them with impartiality, in ordet that the 
one may know what to remedy, and the other what to indulge. 
As the British empire includes many districts in which Mo. 
hammedism was formerly professed by the prince, and is 
likely to comprehend more, the administrating ¢lass is bound 
thoroughly to understand that system of beliek and may then 
perhaps devise the means of amalgamating it with some 
analogous extant sect. 

The Koran has long circulated in various languages. 
Father Maracci printed in 1698 at Padua a Latin translation 
of the Arabic text, to which he appended useless refutations 
of the doctrine of the Prophet: his version passes for exact, 
but imitates too anxiously the Arabic idiom to be easily un- 
derstood. Sale published at London, in 1734, a still more 
learned and more elegant interpretation, which has not hither- 
to been surpassed. The French have a translation of the 
Koran by Du Ryér, which was printed by the Elzevirs in 
1649, but which is neither complete nor trustworthy. It was 
therefore not superfluous in M. Garcin pe Tassy to under- 
take to superintend a new one. Some false opinions, he ob- 
serves, are entertained of the Mohammedans in Europe,, 
which he aspires to remove, by laying before his readers a 
Translation of the entire Koran, —an Exposition of thé: 
Moslem Faith, — a Version of the Pend-nameh of Saadi, — 
the Borda, a Poem in Praise of the Prophet, — and some 
Oriental Apologues characteristic of the Practical Morality of 
Eastern Nations. To the Koran is allotted two entire volumes, 
and the other illustrative pieces fill the third. To these docu-. 
ments, which are closely translated from the Arabic, Turkish, 
and Persian originals, are attached various explanatory notes, 
which form a learned and instructive commentary. 

Volumes one and two of this publication being occupied 
by the Koran, of which the contents are well known here 
through the excellent translation of Sale, and the introductory 
dissertations which accompany his book, we shall prefer to 
dwell or the third volume ; which is intitled an Appendix to’ 
the Koran, and begins with Risalei Berkevi.. This is in fact a° 
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catechism for the use of Turks, the title of which may be ren- 
dered the Treatise of Berkevi ; which has repeatedly been 
printed at Scutari, and which called forth a commentary in 
$52 pages from Cadi Zade Islambouli Ahmed ben Mohammed 
Amin. Berkevi, in this treatise, disserts extensively on points of 
doctrine, to which he allots the first six chapters of his work: 
but not so extensively on the ritual of worship, concerning 
which the translator supplies in his notes many directions, 
having abridged in this way a tedious and minute portion of 
the author’s text. 

The Arabians have a catechism called Birghilu risale, which 
has been translated into German under the designation Ele- 
mentarbuch der Muhammedanischen Glanbenslehren, i.e. Ele- 
ments of Mohammedan Doctrine; consisting of fifty-eight 
articles, which, with the commentary of Sad-Uddin Teftazani, 
answers the same purpose as this work of Berkevi. 

We translate the second chapter concerning angels. 


‘ Secondly, it must be confessed and acknowleged that God 
has created angels, who act by his order, and who are not rebel- 
lious to his will, as many men are; and that they neither eat nor 
drink,'nor are given in marriage. Among them are to be distinguish- 
ed those who have access to the throne of God, and who are his 
messengers. Each of them has a peculiar office: some on earth, 
some in heaven, some upright, some kneeling; these lying pro- 
strate while those sing the praises of God. Others have the charge 
of mankind, and record their actions; they are called guardian 
angels, and kind penmen. 

© Some angels are endued with a lofty stature, and with great 
strength, like Gabriel, to whom be peace: in one hour, he de- 
scends from heaven to earth, and with the flapping of his wings 
can remove mountains: he is the minister of heavenly vengeance. 

‘ Azrael, on whom be peace, has to receive the souls of men at 
their last moments, and he will receive the souls of all men. 

‘ Israfil, on whom be peace, is to sound the trumpet, which he 
always holds in his hand ready to blow when the command of 
God shall be given;—and when that command 7s given, the 
sound thereof shall be heard through all heavens and all earths. 
Twice shall he sound it. At the first time, all the living shall die, 
which is the beginning of the last day, and the world shall remain 
forty years in this state of death. Afterward, the most high God 
shall raise up Israfil from death, who shall sound the trumpet a 
second time, and all the dead shall arise.’ (P. 8.) 


To this chapter the translator attaches the following three 
notes : 


‘ All the Moslem doctors agree with the Koran, xxxvii. 150., 
that angels are of no sex: it is a mistake to charge the Moham- 
medans with making them female. = 

: ‘ The 
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‘ The most eminent class of angels consists of four- archangels, 
of whom more hereafter. 

‘ The. Turkisk commentary of Ahmed ben Mohammed Amin 
says, The Jews detest Gabriel, on whom be peace. The red heads 
(meaning the Persians, whose soldiers wear red caps,) detest him 
also, and pretend that God ordered Gabriel to carry the gift of pro- » 
phecy to Ali, but that Gabriel mistook, and carried it to Moham- 
med. God forbid that we should believe such blasphemy.’ 


P. 87. The author observes that, by the Mohammedan re- 
ligion, it is severely prohibited to make eunuchs, and even to 
employ them: so that if sovereigns and grandees, out of 
pomp, adopt a different usage, it is not the fault of the 
Prophet. 

To the Catechism and Commentary, translated from the 
Turkish, succeeds the Pend-nameh, or Book of Counsels, 
translated from the Persian of Saadi. We transcribe a few 


paragraphs. 


‘ 1. Forty years of thy precious life, O my soul, have passed 
away; and thy disposition remains what it was in thy youth. 
Thou hast done nothing but obey thy vanity and thy passions. 
Thou has not adorned thy days by serious occupations. My soul, 
trust not in this transient life, nor think thyself secure from reverses 
of fortune. 

‘ 2. He who spreads the table of generosity shall become cele- 
brated in the beneficent world. Generosity shall make thee known 
to the universe, and procure for thee perfect safety. Nothing 
else can be compared to this virtue; it is the crowded and favorite 
bazar; it is the metropolis of joy, and the harvest of life. Re- 
fresh by means of it the hearts of men. Fill the globe with the 
fame of thy munificence. At every instant of thy life exert 
generosity, since he who gave being to thy soul claims this as the 
first of his attributes. 

‘ 3. Whoever is well inspired will choose liberality for his 
favorite virtue, for it renders man happy. By mildness and muni- 
ficence, man may make a conquest of the world. Be a prince in 
the region of affability and generosity. Liberality is the occu- 
pation of sages, and the title of the elect. Neglect not to prac- 
tise this virtue, and you will strike to the goal the ball of bounty. 
Liberality is the philosopher’s stone, which transforms into gold 
the copper of vice, and is the elixir for diseases of the soul. _ 

‘ 4. If the globe revolved at the pleasure of the miser ; if he 
held the chain of fortune, and grasped the treasures of Karoon ; 
if a quarter of the world was his own ; his name would not deserve 
to be mentioned. If fortune were his slave, pay no attention to 
his possessions, speak not of his riches, mention not his pre-« 
perty. Even if by sea and land the miser were continually suffer- 
ing privation, the tradition says that there shall be no paradise for 
him. The miser, rich as he may be, frets like another whose 


purse contains only the smallest coin. Generous men feel delight 
Kk 3 in 
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im dispensing the income of their wealth, but the miser reaps from 
his gold only a harvest of solicitude.’ (P. 106.) 


Of the Borda, a poem in praise of Mohammed, the trans- 
lation here given originates with the celebrated Silvestre de 
Sacy ; whose admirable Arabic grammar, and whose extensive 
services to oriental literature, are highly prized throughout 
Europe. 

The Tales, which succeed, are derived from Bidpai, or 
Pilpay’s Fables, As they are already known in our language, 
we do not offer any specimens. 

These volumes cannot but be welcome to the student of 
oriental manners and opinions. . The liberal tone of commen- 
tary records every thing with candor, and holds up no feature 
of the Mohammedan system to unnecessary odium. Poly- 
gamy is stated to be a rare Benet and in no other respect 

o the permissions of the Koran appear incompatible with 
sound legislation. Ifthe Turkish empire should ever be par- 
titioned by the Christian powers of Europe, this publication 
will perhaps have led the way to a spirit of toleration condu- 
cive to its future tranquillity under the sovereignty of Giaours. 





Art. VIII. Osservazioni intorno allo Stato antico e presente dell’ 
agro Trojana, &c.; i.e. Observations concerning the antient 
and the present State of the Troad. By Puitie BARKER Wess, 
Esq., Member of the University of Oxford, Fellow of the Lin- 
néan, Geological, and Horticultural Societies, &c. 8vo. 

p- 111. Milan, 1821. Sold by Harding, St. James’s Street, 


ondon. 
TH elegant and ingenious disquisition was expressly writ- 

ten, we are told by the Italian editor, for a foreign journal 
of some celebrity, the ‘ Biblioteca Italiana,” having been 
translated for that work from the manuscript and vn Th the 
inspection of the English author. It is a revival of an almost 
forgotten controversy, raised some years ago concerning the 
historical authenticity of the Iliad, and the existence of Troy 
itself, by the learned scepticism of Bryant. ‘The paradox had 
few supporters, but called forth the ablest heads and the most 
powerful pens in defence of Homer, both as a poet and an 
historian : yet it left no small portion of doubt and ambiguity 
concerning many minor points of the dispute, such as the 
precise situation of the city of Priam, and the topography of 
the Troad in general. Every attempt, therefore, to dispel 
these doubts, must be received with respect and attention by the 
genuine admirers of the father of poetry ; and this description 


comprehends, we presume, the whole of the literary community 
of 
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of Europe: Mr. Wesp’s treatise is one of the best, in our opi- 
nion, that has appeared on the subject : —the fruit of personal 
observation and of learned research, animated by the zeal 
and the ardor which a scholar must instinctively feel concern- 
ing all that pertains to the Grecian bard. 

Perhaps the existence of ‘Troy would never have been called 
in question, had not the admirers of Homer furnished his 
assailants with many reasonable doubts, by contending. in 
terms too general and unqualified for the historical accuracy 
of the Iliad. That this noble monument of the bard’s genius 
is grounded on fact, we presume, is not fairly to be disputed : 
but to require in such a poem an exact chronicle, or to expect 
that all its geographical descriptions should rigidly conform to 
the precise features of the local scenery, is trying his merits 
both as a poet and as an historian by too strict a standard. 
Aristotle justly remarks that a poet is not bound down by 
facts, but by probabilities only. It is sufficient, surely, that 
the general features of his local delineations are correct; and 
it would seem preposterous to deny, with Bryant, that the 
Greeks ever landed in the ‘l'road, merely because the plain, 
the fountains, and the rivers of Ilium have not been described 
with all the minuteness of detail which might be demanded of 
a modern topographer. 

Having made this remark, we shall proceed to the excellent 
dissertation of Mr. Wess, and cite from it such topics as we 
think are most illustrative of a question which is as important 
as any investigation of a purely antiquarian nature; observin 
that the opinions and the discoveries of this enlightened tra- 
veller, added to those of Dr. Clarke, who explored the same 
ground, form a body of clear and almost conclusive evidence 
on this obscure and disputed matter. We entirely concur in 
the present author’s opening observations. 


‘ The question relative to the exact position of Troy, and the 
antient geography of the Troad, has for half a century occupied 
the attention of the learned, and exercised the acuteness of mo- 
dern criticism. After the works of so many eminent travellers, 
who have visited these uninhabited regions for the exclusive pur- 
pose of exploring the spot wb: Troja fuit,—after so many plans, and 
maps, and drafts, of the places which they visited, — it may seem 
extraordinary to assert that the question is still undecided : — but 
so itis. The spirit of party, too, which infuses itself into every 
question, has mixed itself with this. Most of the travellers, who 
have examined the Troad, kave arrived there with prepossessions 
in favor of some particular system, which they themselves have 
previously framed, or which they have read and approved in some 
preceding author. Hence the Grecian plain has been converted 
into a modern field of battle by the Hellenists of different nations, 
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who have carried on their disputes with every weapon that came to 
their hands, and which fors atque ira ministrat. Even the actual 
topography of the country was made to bend to the various passions 
of the conflict ; the ponds and ditches were called rivers ; and the 
rivers were maliciously degraded to rivulets.’ 


Mr. W. then proceeds to state that, anxious to visit every 
province of the Ottoman empire, he set out on that expedition 
in the year 1819 with Signor Parolini di Bassano, a celebrated 
Italian naturalist. In the month of September they journeyed 
towards the Troad, where they were joined by Messrs. Ed- 
monstone and Curteis, two of the author’s fellow-students at 
Oxford; and Mr. W. acknowleges that his discoveries and 
investigations in this classic soil were considerably aided by 
their erudition and sagacity. He then represents with much 
accuracy the present state of the controversy; noticing the 
theories and errors of former travellers, from Pocock and 
Wood to Wheler and Le Chevalier. Of the last, and his 
celebrated hypothesis, he thus speaks : 


‘ The subject fell into better hands, when Le Chevalier set out 
on his romantic pilgrimage in search of ancient Ilium. 


fer imoonevos xanoibsoy &x dvonacryy. Od. 1. 19. v. 260. 


He Accompanied Signor Zuliani to Constantinople in 1785 ; and, 
having touched at the Troad in the course of his journey, he 
framed his new system on the spots and matured it afterward at 
Constantinople, where he entered into the service of the Duke de 
Choiseul Goyffier, the French ambassador. He began his mission 
by converting the other persons who were attached to the em- 
bassy; and at last, on a second visit to the Troad, he suceeeded 
in making the Duke himself a convert. Having propagated his 
doctrine in the south of Europe, he set off to preach it in the 
north; and he met with so much success as to gain the ear and 
faith of all who listened to him. Wood had observed, after Strabo, 
that the poetry of Homer did not always agree mathematically 
with the locality of the Iliad: but the French writer was deter- 
mined to establish the contrary position. ‘ It is,” says he, * this 
accusation against the poet of the Iliad, which has stimulated and 
directed my researches.” We must not, then, be surprized, if he 
discovered so quickly, and as it were by inspiration, objects of 
,which all antiquity were ignoran.;—the city, Pergamus, the 
Sczan gate, the two springs, and the 





arentem Zanthi cognomine rivum. 


The place, according to him, where all these were found, was the 
village of Bonar-Baschi, which is always pointed out to tra- 
vellers as the true scite of antient Troy. This new system, ap- 
pearing plausible on a first inspection, made no slight impression 
on scholars, and was adopted without deliberation by the many. 
If, however, the theory rests on the interpretation of a single 
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pe in Homer, which is also contradicted by the context, and 
if the Greeks themselves interpreted that passage differently, it 
follows that we ought to pause before we erect on so narrow a 
base.a system that was unknown to the antient geographers, and 
is in direct contradiction to their notices; which were deduced 
from the traditions and monuments of the country, whose autho- 
rity was in those times never called into dispute. Of this, how- 
ever, we will speak more fully in its place. The subject being 
thus brought into general notice, Bryant published his Dissertation 
on the Trojan War, to demonstrate that such an expedition was 
never undertaken, and that such a city never existed in Phrygia. 
Morritt, in his reply to Bryant, adopted the system of Chevalier, 
and adduced more ingenious arguments in its defence than those 
on which it was first ushered into the world. The learned scep- 
ticism of Bryant needed no refutation, but the visionary hypothesis 
of Chevalier derived from such a support a powerful confirmation; 
and thus the supposed discovery triumphed, down to a ver 
recent period, cite. peas adopted by Gell, and followed by the 
successive travellers of the Troad; so that to call in question the 
identity of Bonar-Baschi and Ilium, or even to look for Troy in 


yo ee nas Aaemaati heresy by the guides and 
Ciceroni of the district.’ >” 


Dr. Clarke, who visited the Troad in 1807, soon perceived 
that Le Chevalier’s system did not accord either with the 
antient geographers or with Homer himself. He discovered 
that the Mender was the antient Scamander; and, with Ho- 
mer in his hand, but disregarding the authority of Strabo, 
he looked towards the north-east for the Simois, and un- 
luckily stumbled on the Califatli Osmack, which he took for 
it. This is now a mere ditch, containing little or no water, 
and has its source in the plain. Mr. Wess surveyed it in 
every direction, to see whether it was fed by any communi- 
cation from Mount Ida, but found it to be merely a sink, in 
which the waters of the lesser hills stagnated; while Homer 
always represents both the Simois and the Scamander as 
furious torrents, springing from Idzan Jove. Mr. W.vagrees 
with Dr. Clarke that the Palaiv Califatli is the true scite of 
Ilium: but Ilium having been described by Strabo to be on a 
tongue of land between the Simois and the Scamander, while 
the Palaio Califatli is neither between Califatli Osmack and the 
Mender nor has any tongue of land ever intervened between 
them, he concludes that Califatli Osmack is not the Simois. 
Mr. Hobhouse took the Gheumbrek for the Simois, and the 
little river of the village of Atcikevi for the Thymbrius, and 
placed the Troy of the poet not far northward of Alex- 
andria Troas ; which hypothesis Mr. W. satisfactorily refutes. 
He then examines Dr. Hunt’s hypothesis in the first volume 
of Mr. Walpole’s collection; and, from dn elaborate review 
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of the labors of these authors, he justly infers that our 


topographical knowlege of the plain of Troy has heretofore 
been very imperfect. He accounts for this imperfection, also, 
from the inconveniences of travelling along so unfrequented a 
coast ; those who visited it having been obliged, by the want 
of all accommodation on shore, to pass the night in boats 
anchored at ‘Tenedos or in the Dardanelles, and being there- 
fore unable to penetrate above ten or twelve miles into the 
_ country. Some persons also examined the Troad in the rainy 
and others in the dry season; a circumstance sufficient to 
create considerable discordance in their observations. Mr. W., 
therefore, felt the necessity of looking for the sources of the 
rivers among the mountains, and resolved to trace the course 
of every brook which watered the plain. His party accom- 
modated themselves at. night in the best asylum that they 
could procure; and they were assured by the hospitable 
mountaineers of the district, that no Frank had ever been 
there before them. 

The following comments on Homer, as himself an evidence 
on this interesting question, are too valuable to be omitted : 


‘ It is really singular that, up to a certain period, no one had 
compared Homer, not with the present aspect of Phrygia, or with 
the antient historians and geographers, but with himself; or had 
inquired whether, in his descriptions of this country, the poet 
has been uniformly consistent. This, however, has at length 
been done in the laborious treatise of Spon. We must not be 
surprized at the result of such an examination, for we are not to 
expect from a poet the exactness of a geometrician. It is the 
province of his art to paint every object in captivating and beau- 
tiful colours ; for the same apparent credibility is alike bestowed 
by his pencil on all his descriptions, whether of the inaccessible 
caves of oceanythe etherial palaces of Olympus, the plain of 
Troy, or the perilous rocks of Ithaca. 

‘ A poet has the licence to feign that which never happened : 
Tapers ev yap TH womty ual trAarrey té uy ovra *; and, as to the 
geographical faith which is to be conceded to the poesy of Homer, 
and the propensity natural to poetry of magnifying and embellish- 
ing its subjects, Thucydides remarks, ry Oyype wore es xpn nab 
evravba miorrevesy, Hy esos tml to merLov wey wrontyy xoopjoas.t In an- 
other place, Strabo adds that it was an assumption of Homer that 
no Phrygians came “ from afar” to Troy, rr’ s&& Acxaving f ; and 
the word ry)’, in this passage, ought to be taken as a mere su- 
perfluous and expletive phrase, as when he speaks of the vener- 
able mother of Io, or of the darge hand of the beautiful Penelope. 

‘ Moreover, when he speaks of the Troad in the: thirteenth 
book, he remarks that his principal difficulty arose from the dis- 


_— 


* Strab. p.345. + Thucyd.li. + Il. 1.2, v. 863. 
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crepancies and obscurities of writers who had already treated the 
subject, and particularly those of Homer himself: whence it may 
be inferred that the antients did not receive Homer’s authority as 
indisputable and conclusive. The moderns have brought still 
more serious accusations against him. Wolfe, inhis Prolegomena, 
shews that the identical Pylemenes, who was killed by Menelaus 
in the fifth book, re-appears in the thirteenth, accompanying the 
corse of his son; and numerous discrepancies of this kind were 
collected by the indefatigable Spon. Diomed, for instance, is said 
to have been covered with armour made by Vulcan: but, in the 
sixth book, he changes all his arms, as being of little value, for 
the golden mail of Glaucus. 


Xpioea yadnelor, inarouBer’ evvecBolwy. 
‘ In his geography, which more particularly concerns the argu- 
ment, we shall:find still greater confusion. Troy, for example, 


is generally described as placed on an eminence: "IAle aires: 
but in the twentieth book, v. 216., 


emes ew Tdsog ipy 
‘Ey medio mewodsoto, TeAss mepoway avOpwmwy, 
AAW’ 68” imwpeiag dneoy wodumdena "18x, 





it appears to have been built upon a plain. How are we to find 
the hill of fig-trees, ipyeés? In the sixth book, v. 433., and in 
other passages, it is placed near the wall of the city; and in the 
eleventh book, it is situated in the midst of the plain, pecow xan- 
medioy wap’ Epveoy exoevovro, and the Trojan fugitives could not for a 
considerable time regain from it the Sczean gate and the beech- 
tree.’ (P.18—21.) 


The author then enters into an elaborate topographical 
inquiry respecting the site of the tomb of Ilus; completely 
overturns the pretensions of Bonar-Baschi to be the place of 
‘‘ the sacred city ;” and shews the labyrinth of absurdity into 
which the hypothesis of Le Chevalier conducts us. He ob- 
serves that this fanciful writer, whose system has been so 
readily adopted, marks the springs of Bonar-Baschi on his 
chart as being one hot and the other cold, in order to make 
them correspond with the Homeric description; whereas, in 
point of fact, those springs were found to be of the same 
temperature by Clarke and Hobhouse: while a little con- 
temptible pool about fifteen feet wide, creeping ingloriously 
among bushes, and flowing from these springs, is converted 
into the Scamander itself, —the great, the terrible, the 
deep, the rushing, the immortal Scamander;—and, to com- 
plete the picture, this insignificant puddle pours its waters 
into the Mender, a mighty stream, almost the second river 
in Asia! Mr. Wess satisfactorily exposes the other absur- 
dities of M. Le Chevalier’s theory, and then refers to the 
traditional notices still extant concerning Troy; arguing that 
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they contain every species of evidence that can be rationally 
expected on such a question. He asserts that Homer availed 
himself of the existing traditions of the country; that his 
_ episodes celebrate the actions of the chiefs of the race of 
Pelops, and those of Eolian descent; and that he seems to 
have collected all the traditions respecting the colony which 
peopled this part of the coast. Many bards, before Homer, 
had sung the war of Troy, and it was from their rhapsodies 
that he gathered the materials of his poem. Mr. W. regrets 
with Heyne the loss of the “ Cyclic poems,” and of the 
Homerides, from which Thucydides takes much of his nar- 
rative of the Trojan war: but time has spared many precious 
relics of antient art in gems and vases, representing events 
of the Trojan war which Homer has not recorded. The 
traditions, in which all antiquity believed, coming in aid of 
the Homeric geography, formed the basis on which the 
antients raised their system, combined with the testimonies of 
the poet himself. Comparing antient authorities with ex- 
isting localities, the author attempts, we think, successfully, 
(and the excellent map annexed to his dissertation confirms 
the truth of his reasoning,) to frame a solid and coherent 
system. 

The ensuing remarks contain several useful and valuable 
hints. 


‘ We require new facts, new observations, new discoveries of 
historical localities, exact distances, &c. &c. We want, more- 
over, a good map of Asia. There are few tolerable roads in 
Turkey ; and the natives in their journeys express the distance of 
places by hours, having no other rule of admeasurement. Every 
hour may be generally reckoned as three miles; and travellers 
must adopt the same mode of computation: observing also that 
the reckoning of the natives denotes the time which the caravans 
take, and which is so uniform through the Turkish empire as to 
constitute a steady rule of computation, whereas that of foreign 
travellers varies individually. Many new scites of antient cities 
are still to be discovered ; and the word Eski, or Palaio, added to 
the name of a place, ought invariably to induce a traveller to 
deviate from his route and visit it, as he will in all probability find 
something to repay his trouble. It is also of great use to note 
the locality of coins ; that is, the places where they are found in 
great abundance. ‘The course of rivers and the bearings of 
mountains are too generally neglected, though they are the most 
durable testimonies. Astronomical instruments, however, though 
absolutely necessary, cannot be carried without injury. A com- 
mon chronometer will not bear the motion of a horse or a camel : 
but pocket-watches are miade in London so strongly constructed 
as to answer the purpose.’ (P. 31.) : 

Mr. W. 
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Mr. W. then proceeds to establish the site of Troy by an- 
other course of reasoning. The chain of mountains, of which 
the modern Kasdagh is the summit and the nucleus, (the Gar- 
ganus of the antients,) he shews to be the Ida of Homer. 
Here, then, is a fixed point to determine the situation of the 
city; —and another fixed Homeric point is the Hellespont, 
which no one has ever doubted to be-the streights of the Dar- 
danelles, “ separating,” as Homer himself says, ‘ Thrace 
from Asia.” (Il. Lil. v.844.) This streight terminates at 
Sigeeum, or near Rheetium. We have thus a plain defended 
by mountains, and * girt by the wide Hellespont.” He next 
goes on to fix the coast and its boundaries; and, as we cannot 
pursue him into this elaborate and learned inquiry, we can 
only pronounce it to be our sincere opinion that his argument 
is clear, satisfactory, and convincing. Jn Tepe he shews to have 
been the Aianteum; and Rheetium being also demonstrated 
to be about thirty stadia southward of it, he proves that the 
Sigean and Achilleean promontories must be nearly at the 


same distance. ‘The exact site of the city of Sigzeum he also - 


makes out very satisfactorily, and fixes the tombs of Achilles, 
Patroclus, and Antilochus. This, however, is but vague and 
hazardous conjecture; at variance, indeed, with Homer, who 
tells us that Achilles hastily erected a tumulus over Patroclus, 
having deposited his remains in an urn, and intimating his wish 
that his own ashes were to be placed in the same sepulchre : 


‘‘ There let them rest, with decent honour laid, 
Till I shall follow to the infernal shade. 
Meantime erect the tomb with pious hands, 

A common structure on the humble sands. 
Hereafter, Greece some nobler work may raise, 
And late posterity record our praise ;” 


that afterward the remains of Antilochus were mixed in the 
same urn; and that the sons of the Greeks, as it appears from 
a passage in the Odyssey, raised a vast tumulus over them. 
The separate tumulus of Antilochus is therefore a super- 
fluous conjecture. 

The result of Mr. W.’s investigations is that the Achzlleum, 
or the hill usually calléd the tomb of Achilles, was constructed 
by the antients, and actually was the place where that hero 
was buried. He is also of opinion that the new Ilium, which 
the AZolian colonists erected on the coast after the fall of 
Troy, was not built on the ruins of the antient city, but at 
some distance from it; in consequence, as Strabo asserts, of 
the sinister augury inherent to a place renowned for its dis- 
asters. The ruins discovered at PalaioCalifatli, by Dr. Clarke, 
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were with good reason eonsidered by that traveller to be those 


of New Ilium, and Mr. W. strongly concurs with him, It , 
stood in a commanding station immediately above the Grecian . 


camp, two miles and a half from the embouchure of the Sca- 
mander, and a mile and a half from the sea. It was fortified 


by Lysimachus, and was afterward .a Roman colony. . 


Forty stadia or five miles eastward of New Ilium, was a 
remarkable hill; which even in the time of Strabo retained 
the Homeric appellation of Callicone, and the basé of which 
was watered by the Simois. It was between these two points, 
according to Dr. Clarke *, ten stadia fromthe Callicone, and 
thirty from New Ilium, that the village stood which was sup- 
posed to mark the site of the antient capital of Priam. This 
village, which was also believed by Strabo to be its real site, 
was in his days called Ilia; (Ziensium pagus;) and it is to 
Dr. Clarke that we are indebted for pointing out Tchiblak as 
the probable place where it stood. However this may be, we 
perfectly agree with the present author that the New Hium 
was not the city of ‘Froy; a conclusion to which both he and 
Dr. Clarke were led by, the correct guidance of Strabo. _ If 
nothing farther be established, then, by these reasonings, the 
errors of Le Chevalier, and of the tourists who successivel 

acquiesced in his hypothesis, are fully demonstrated. ‘That 
author having unfortunately stumbled on Bonar-Baschi, both 


he and his followers occupied themselves in the vain attempt . 


to reconcile contradictions on the western bank of the Mean- 
der, instead of pointing their researches eastward ; a direction 
to which Strabo expressly points. 

An important addition, which Mr. Wess has made to our 
very imperfect knowlege of the Troad, is to be found in his 
researches concerning the rivers of the plain: 


‘ A tongue of earth divided Simozsza (the plain in the midst of 


which ran the Simois) from the Scamandrian plain: the last being’ 


properly the Ilian or Trojan plain, and the largest of the two. The 
Scamander, adjacently to the Sigean promontory, and the Simois 
to that of Rhetium, united their streams in front of Ilium; form- 


ing a marsh, which flows afterward into the sea by the Sigsean pro- | 


montory. This exact description of Strabo corresponds with the 
present state of the country. The reader has only to cast his eyes 
over our map, to be convinced that the Ghumbrek-dere-su, viz. 
the river of the vale of Ghumbrek, is the Simois; and that the 
Mendere-su is the Xanthus, or Scamander of the antients. The 
account given by Pliny is this: “‘ Dein portus Achivorum in quem 
influit Xanthus Simoenti junctus stagnum prius faciens Palce-Sca- 





* We have collected these rational conjectures from the second 
part of this lamented writer’s Travels in Greece, Egypt, &c. &c. 
mander.”’ 
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mander.” (Hist. Nat. v. c. 30.) It seems also that their junction 
was then as it is now, viz. that during the rainy season they flowed 
into the Palce Scamander ; and that in the dry season their union 
was hardly visible, leaving the ground only swampy. It is to be 
assumed, then, that the union of these rivers was formerly more 
evident than it is now, on account of posterior accumulations 
of sand: but that a branch of the Simois, when that river was 
swoln by the rains, ran directly to the sea, is deducible from 
Ptolemy ; who names successively Aapdavoy, Tincsvres moras exPoras. 
Xxapavde wotane exPoras.  Leryesov ampor. 

‘ To speak correctly, the Scamander is never dry, owing to the 
liquefaction of the snows of Ida: but the Simois, of which the 
source is found in a less elevated part of the Idean chain, is, to- 
wards the end of the summer, almost absorbed by artificial irriga- 
tions and natural filtrations, before it reaches the lower part of the 
plain; a change incidental to most of the rivers of Asia Minor 
and European Greece. The marsh of the plain, in which the 
Gheumbrek-dere-su loses itself, is certainly indicated by Strabo, 
when he says that the Astipalzi built a city near the Simois in a 
swampy place, which they were afterward obliged to abandon; 
and this is an additional proof of the identity of the river. The 
Gheumbrek also corresponds exactly with the Simois of Homer, 
inasmuch as its course is short and rapid, and it runs like a torrent 
after the least fall of rain, carrying with it as in former days whole 
masses of rock, and trunks of trees. — 

‘The Mender was the Scamander in the time of Herodotus, 
because he computed it to be the first river at which Xerxes ar- 
rived when he had left Sardis. It was also the Scamander of 
Strabo and the other geographers. Its source is in the Kasdagh, 
the Gargams and Cotylus of the antients. Many of the common 
streamlets, swelled by mutual combinations, constitute a river, which 
issues from an excavation in the side of the mountain, and falls 
into the valley below in a magnificent perpendicular cascade, about 
fifty or sixty feet high. The valley is formed by a vast aperture in 
the mountain, whose vertical sides are covered with a dark forést 
of savage pines ; while in the valley, and all round the mouth of 
the cavern, vast and melancholy oaks mixed with oriental plane- 
trees ascend majestically from the rock, and present themselves in 
a hundred fantastic groupes to the eye. A river flowing from the 
bosom of the mountain through a mysterious cavern, the termin- 
ation of which no human being had explored, became, toa people. 
enthusiastic like the Greeks, an appropriate object of superstition : 
they resorted thither from all parts, to worship at the consecrated 
fountain ; and it is one of the remnants of the antient religion 
which the Greek church has preserved. Should Christianity one 
day prevail in this district, we should not be surprized if divine 
honours are again paid to the mysterious sources of the Scamander. 
The surrounding scenery, the venerable forests of Ida, and the 
silence which reigns, interrupted only by the fall of the cataract, 
exalt the imagination, and speak loudly in behalf of the antient 
superstitions of the place.’ (P.44—46.) | 
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_ It is almost needless to remark that, if the map prefixed to 
this treatise be correct, and the reasons contained in it be un- 
answerable, then the plans and drawings of Chevalier and his 
sect, Bonar-Baschi, and its fabled springs, must all * vanish 
into thin air.” Setting aside, however, the other objections 
to the hypothesis of Ze Chevalier, the very circumstance of its 
tepid spring is sufficient to negative the claims of Bonar-Bas- 
chi to be the place of the “ divine city of Troy.” 

We regret that we cannot follow the author into the various 
circumstantial arguments of his elaborate and erudite treatise : 
but we congratulate him on the general result of his labors. 
He does not, indeed, pretend to Babies the ruins of Priam’s 
palace, nor the secret apartments of Helen: but, in conjunc- 
tion with other travellers, he has brought a considerable acces- 
sion to the amount of our topographical knowlege of the Troad. 
He has found the antient name of almost every remarkable 
site, with Homer in his hand, and aided by the lights of the 
old geographers and of the early traditions. By means of a 
series of negative propositions, which, we think, he has suc- 
cessfully established, having first disencumbered the question 
from much of its difficulty, he has confirmed by reasonings of 
considerable weight Dr. Clarke’s opinion that the Ilium of 
Homer was near to Tchiblak ; and that the modern Ilium was 
Palaio-Califatli. He has also restored to the Gheumbrek and 
Mender (in this’ point dissenting from that writer) the honours 
of being the Simois and the Scamander; has clearly iden- 
tified the various tumuli on the Trojan plain with those which 
existed in the time of Strabo; and has at least raised a probable 
inference that they were those which were designated by 
Homer himself. The essential difference between the father 
of poetry and modern writers consists in arguments deduced 
from the sources of the Scamander, and from the hill on which 
Troy is supposed to have stood. ‘This difference he has re- 
conciled ; and, with due deductions for the licences and exag- 
gerations permitted to a poet, he has made the topography of 
the country correspond both to the delineations of the Iliad 
and the notices of the ge while he has candidly and 
perspicuously summed up the arguments of other writers, 
giving to each their due and appropriate weight. 

- The tract contains also much antiquarian discussion, into 
which we are forbidden by our limits to enter. Indeed, we do 
not feel the’ Jliac passion sufficiently strong to dedicate. a 
greater space to a subject, concerning which enough (perhaps 
more than enough) has been said to tulfil the only practicable 
purpose of such commentaries ; namely, a clearer exposition 
of the Homeric writings. It often happens, however, that _ 
yon 
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yond a certain degree of discussion, the question to be solved 
grows more intricate and confused ; it is then that the 
maxim, which Lord Bacon applies to juridical, becomes also 
bh i to literary controversies; ‘ Expedit, ut finis sit 
atium.” 





Arr. IX. a Nouvelle des Contemporains, &c.; i.e. New 

_ Biography of Contemporaries, &c. By MM. Arnau tt, Jay, 
Jouy, Norvins, and others. Vols. III. IVY. andVI. 8vo. Paris. 
1821-2. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 14s. each. 


[TH first and second portions of this comprehensive reper- 
tory were duly noticed at p. 536. of our xcivth volume. It 
continues to be conducted with equitable candour and frank 
politeness, and forms a convenient book of reference to the 
historic fortunes of those contemporaries who have recently 
played, or are playing, a prominent part on the stage of the 
world. Not being confined to living merit or notoriety, to 
such as are yet “ alive and kicking,” it includes many names 
of those over whom the grave has already heaped its mold. 
We cannot better give an idea of the execution of the work 
than by translating or abridging a life from each volume. 


(Vol. III.) ‘ Mary Francis Xavier Bichat was one of the most dis- 
tinguished anatomists of the present times ;. and, though he did not 
live thirty years, he led the way to the revolution which has lately 
been accomplished in physiology. Devoted to the service of the 
human race, he consecrated to it all his genius, and set the example 
in society of every private virtue. He was born 11th November, 
1771, at Toissey, in the department of the Ain, His father, a 
physician of eminence, sent him to-study first at Nantua and then 
at Lyons, where he walked the hospitals, under the direction of 
Mark Anthony Petit. At the age of twenty, he was distinguished 
by this celebrated surgeon, and received from him private in- 
structions: but the civic troubles of 1793 separated the pupil from 
the master, and Bichat now removed to Paris, where he attended 
the lectures of Dessaudt. One day he made some inquifies and 
some observations which struck that professor, who soon after- 
ward employed him as an assistant, and took him into his house. 
When Dessault died in 1795, he wrote a eulogy of him, and 
prefixed it to a collective edition of his works which a peared 
in 1797. He also continued to board with the widow of his pro- 
tector, and assisted in the education of the son. Having become 
a member of the Medical Society of Emulation, he published, in 
the Transactions of that body, his various researches. Before his 
day, the metaphysician Barthey, and the observer Borden, had 
shaken that doctrine of physical and chemical lawswhich Boerhaave 
had. introduced: but it was reserved for him to banish it from the 
schools ; and his perfect — of anatomy, his indefatigable 
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patience, the prodigious number of his observations and experi- 
ments, seconded by the general movement of the age, succeeded 
in erecting on the ruins of former theories the vitalism of Bichat. 

‘ His observations, which successively extended over the mem- 
branes and their different kinds, over the humours which lubri- 
cate the articulations, and over the symmetry of certain organs, 
resulted from innumerable dissections, and from the minutest spirit 
of comparison. He was always at the hospitals, examining bodies 
whose organs had been diseased, or seeking in the entrails of living 
animals the evanescent mystery of life. In 1800 he began to col- 
lect and edit separately his contributions to the medical journals, 
and published three distinct works, intitled 1. T'raité des Mem- 
branes. 8vo. Paris. 1800. 2. Récherches Physiologiques sur la Vie 
et la Mort. 8vo. Paris. 1800. 3%. Anatomie générale, appliguée 
&@ la Physiologie et a la Medecine. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1801. 
These treatises include some memoirs which had been printed se- 
parately in 1797, and which advanced the simple and ingenious 
doctrine of vital properties, and the distinction between an internal 
and an animal life. He had begun a work intitled Traité d’ Ana- 
tomie descriptive, when a putrid fever snatched him from science 
and from friendship, in July, 1802. The widow of his late master 
watched his last moments with assiduity ; and MM. Roux and 
Buisson completed, with some help from his papers, this last ef- 
fort of his pen. He was buried at the Hétel Dieu, in the same 


vault with Dessault, and one inscription records the memory of 
both.’ 


An interesting life in this volume is the account given of 
Bolivar, the 4 Aaa General of the South Americans: 
but it is considerably too extensive for our limits. A portrait 
of-him is also attached to the biography. He was born in 
1785, at Caraccas, sent to study at Madrid, and then to tra- 
vel. He visited France, England, Italy, and part of Ger- 
many ; became intimate with Humboldt and Bompland, and ac- 
companied them in one division of their journey. He married, 
at Madrid, the daughter of the Marquis of Ustariz. It was in 
1813 that he assumed the command of the military forces of 
his country, and hoisted the standard of independence which 
now floats on the altar of victory. 

Sir. Francis Burdett is here recorded with respect: but, 
agreeing in this point with some of his partizans in this coun- 
try, the editors ascribe to him a natural indolence which cir- 
cumscribes the sphere of his political utility. 

(Vol. IV.) E conir2, in this volume another of our cele- 
brated political men, the late Marquis of Londonderry, better 
known as Lord Castlereagh, has a place assigned to him, 
with no partial hand. The part which he acted in the late 


war was certainly not calculated to secure for him the a 
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of French biographers who evidently are not Ultra-Royalists, 


and who thus sum up his character as an orator: 


‘We shall spare our readers even a list of his speeches, of 
which it is doubtful whether any one survives the occasion that 
called it forth, and shall confine ourselves to a view of the effect 
which he usually produces in the House of which he is a member. 
When he speaks, it is pleasing to contemplate him : his fine figure, 
his noble manners, his apparent suavity, and the tempered grace 
of his ready elocution, often conciliate his bitterest opponents ; 
and, as he listens to others with attention and respect, he is gene- 
rally heard with deference. It is scarcely perceived that he 
thinks but little, that his pronunciation is affected, that his in- 
formation is superficial, and that he is not endowed with energy, 
with imagination, or with simplicity. He is an able minister, and 
2 voluble speaker: but to this praise not another word can be 
added without committing an outrage on truth.’ 


_ We must also observe that the preceding account of the 
veteran Major Cartwright which is favorable to his political 
career and character, is marked by two mistakes, In the 
first place, he is improperly endowed with the honor of 
knighthood, and is miscalled Sir John ; and next the circum- 
stance of his having been a Major in the Nottingham militia, 
and not being allowed to succeed to the Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
of that regiment, is magnified into his deprivation of the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of the county! — Dr. Cartwright, his brother, 
is next introduced, but his relationship to the Major. is not 
stated. 

The life of the Empress Catherine of Russia forms one of 
the prominent decorations of this volume, and is written with 
considerable boldness. In the days of Horace, the penalty of 
reproach limped after crime with a lame foot; and a bad 
prince did not incur the brand of infamy even during the 
reign of his successor: but the press has now given to repu- 
tation a swifter step, so that justice often overtakes the living 
culprit, and is frequently ready with a sincere funeral oration. 

The memoir of Catherine, Ex-queen of Westphalia, is 
written with interesting accuracy. That of Francis ye 
Viscount Chateaubriand, will be read with curiosity, but is, 
perhaps, too controversial. Inthe account of Chatterton, oom 
Chaucer is metamorphosed into Chancer. — An author little 
known in this country is Clement, and we will extract the 
notice concerning him. 


‘ Francis Clement was born at Beze, in the department of Cote 
d’Or, during the year 1714. At the age of seventeen, he entered 
into the society of the Benedictines at Saint Maur, and aspired to 
emulate the learned men who have illustrated this order. In 1770 
he published a new and enlarged edition of the Art of verifying 
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Dates, which a member of the same society, also named Clement, 
had edited twenty years before. This second edition, as it was 
called, resembles the first only in plan and title, but is in fact a 
new work, with which every body was pleased but the author. 
He again undertook to refashion his labor, and, after thirteen years 
of industrious research, printed, in three folio volumes, a third 
edition of L’ Art de vérifier les Dates, Paris, 17883—1787. This 
third edition is regarded by the learned as the noblest monument 
of erudition of the eighteenth century. M. Clement was named a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions in 1785, and was collect- 
ing materials illustrative of French history, when death carried 
him off on the 29th of March, 1793, at the age nearly of eighty.’ 


(Vol. V.) In this volume may be remarked the life of Ben- 


jamin Constant, of political notoriety, and that of Cuvier, which 


we shall abridge. 


‘ George Cuvier was born 25th August, 1769, at Mempelgard, 
in the department of the Doubs, which city at that time belonged 
to the Duke of Wurtemberg. His parents were Lutherans, and 
sent him to a classical school with the view of preparing him for 
the ecclesiastical profession. He was competitor for an exhibi- 
tion, which would have removed him to the University of Tubin- 
gen: but the partiality of the tutor intercepted in favor of another 
lad the reward which he had deserved. The injustice, however, 
was so manifest that it reached the ears of the Prince, who gave 
him a station in the academy at Stutgard, where he was the fellow- 
student of the celebrated Schiller. He there attended to drawing, 
and to natural history, collected an herbal, and painted insects from 
living specimens. On quitting this college, he accepted the place 
of preceptor in the family of Count Hericy, who resided in Nor- 
mandy, on a district which facilitated the study of petrefactions 
and of marine productions. His attention to those objects soon 
brought him into connection with the naturalists of Paris; and he 
assisted Geoffroy Saint- Hilaire, who was attached to the Museum 
of Natural History, with various memoirs relative to the classifi- 
cation of mammiferous animals. In the third year of the French 
Republic, M. Cuvier was appointed professor in the Central 
School of Paris, and drew up for his class an Elementary Sketch 
of the Natural History of Animals. He also became a member of 
the Institute. When M. Mertrud retired from the chair of com- 
parative anatomy, Cuvier undertook in his stead that class of lec- 
tures, and was soon distinguished by the luminous eloquence of 
his diction and the original depth of his research. He afterward 
lectured at the Lyceum, and in the eighth year of the Republic 
succeeded Daubenton as anatomical professor in the college of 
France. He was much consulted by Bonaparte in organizing 


_ various institutions for public instruction, and then obtained ap- 


pointments under government which have been confirmed to him. 
in his legislative capacity, he readily gave his support to ministerial 
and even to unpopular measures. The most important and ori- 
ginal of his works is intitled Récherches sur les Ossemens Sossiles, 
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in which he disinters, reconstructs, and resuscitates entire races of 
lost animals and plants: it is a work of genius, not less than of 
learning, and forms an epoch in science. The cabinet of compara- 
tive anatomy attached to the Botanic Garden owes its institution 
and arrangement to the interposition of Cuvier: who is now a 
baron, privy-counsellor, officer-of the Legion of Honor, and also 
secretary to the first class of the Institute, and member of the 


French Academy, besides being an associate of almost all the 
literary societies of Europe.’ 


A merited tribute is paid to the character of the late Mar- 
quis Cornwallis ; in the course of which the biographer commits 
the singular blunder of identifying the Marquis Wellesley 
with his brother the Duke of Wellington ! 

In Vol. V. compensation is made for amalgamating the 
above-named two noblemen into one, by splitting into two 
persons the Reverend James Dallaway, author of well 
known works on Constantinople and on the arts: an oper- 
ation which those who know that gentleman’s corporeal im- 
portance might be tempted to excuse according to the rules of 
proportion ; and an offence which those who pita his good 
humor will recognize him as the first to forgive. — Sir Hugh 
Dalrymple, of Cintra memory, is here called Sir Henry. — 
Among other ornaments of this volume are Decandolle, De- 
lambre, Delille, Denon, and Desaix; and a niche is accorded 
to our late Duchess of Devonshire, who is celebrated for her 
accomplishments, her beauty, her devotion to the political 
fame and interests of Mr. Fox, and her poem on the pas 


sage of Mont St. Gothard. - 


(Vol. VI.) In this volume we may distinguish the life of 
Dumouriez: but we shall prefer to abridge that of Dupuis ; 
the former being in general well known; and military reput- 
ations, unless of the very highest order and most extensive 
influence, soon fading on the public interest, while those which 
are founded on literature retain their primary impression. 


‘ Charles Francis Dupuis was born at Trie-le-Chateau, in the 
department of the Oise, October 16. 1742, of poor parents :. his 
father, a schoolmaster, taught him to write remarkably well*, and 
instructed him in mathematics and land-surveying. The Duke de 
la Rochefoucald saw the lad one day measuring the height of the 
parish-steeple, and, desirous of encouraging early proficiency, sent 
him to the college of Harcourt, where he acquired the classical 
languages, and became fond of the orators. At the age of twenty- 





— 


* A rare accomplishment among Frenchmen, who in general 
contrive to render their writing any thing but legible and Jegiti. 
mate. For examples, let the reader examine the signatures of the 
principal compilers of this Dictionary, prefixed to some of the 
volumes. — Rev. 
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four, he took the professorship of rhetoric in the college of Li- 
sieux, and entered himself for the bar, to which he was called in 
1770. He soon afterward married.. In 1775, he composed a 
Latin oration on the distribution of the prizes at the University, 
and in 1780 a funeral oration on the death of the Empress Maria- 
Theresa, both of which were much admired. In the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Inscriptions he inserted dissertations concerning 
the Pelasgi. He attended Lalande’s astronomical lectures with 

assiduity, and there conceived the idea of deriving from the pri- 
meval star-worship the hieroglyphic fables of the various religious 
sects. This idea he has aaa pushed too far: but he has em- 
bodied it in a learned and curious work, intitled Origine de tous 
les Cultes, which appeared in 1794, in three quarto volumes. 
M. de Tracy abridged this somewhat tedious production under the 
title Analyse raisonnée de Il’ Origine de tous les Cultes.— Dupuis 
sat in the Convention, and voted for the detention of Louis XVI. 
Ultimately, he retired to a country-house in Burgundy, where he 
died of a putrid fever in 1809.’ 


Among the memoirs in this volume, are those of the 2 
Didots, Dolomieu, Ducis, Sir John Duckworth, Dugommier, | 
Dumas, Dupont de Nemours, Duroc, Dutens, Egerton Duke of 
Bridgewater, Eichhorn, Eliott Lord Heathfield, and Sir Gzil- } 
bert Elliott, afterward Lord Minto, (here miscalled Lord EL’ G2: 
liott,) I’ Epée, Euler, Lord Exmouth, &c. &c. 

The principal contributors to this work are MM. Arnault, 
Jay, Norvins, and Jouy ; which last writer is the most known 
by his lively essays of the Hermit of the Chaussée d’ Antin, 
noticed by us: in vol. Ixxii. p. 465. and elsewhere, and by his 
work intitled Morality applied to Politics, reviewed in Art. VI. 
of this Appendix. To have planned an universal map of 
living merit and eminence, —to have executed as it were a 
geography of extant celebrity» — and to have assembled, as if 
in one apartment, the scattered ornaments of actual human 
society, the movers of the moving world, —is to have deserved 
well of the present times. In general, we repeat that the 
judgments passed on the characters here brought together 
have considerable equity and liberality, and are likely by their 
impartiality to anticipate the verdict of posterity: but much 
of insignificance has also attracted the attention of these 
nomenclators ; they make grave-stones and epitaphs for com- 
mon earth and oblivious dust: and they must expect to find 
those memorials frail, which implore the passing tribute of a 
sigh for the natural ‘ prey to dumb forgetfulness.” 

No volume beyond the sixth has yet reached us: but it 
appears from the French news-papers that the work has been 
continued as far as the eighth; and that for some eztra-libe- ) 
rality or deficient loyalty in several articles of that — ) 

authors ” 
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authors have been cited before a Juge d’ Instruction, who will 5 
probably give them a political lesson on the literary art of ) 


biography, to which their occasional leanings on the side of 


freedom and patriotism render them exposed from the agents/ G-.2- 


of ultra-royalism. 
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Art. X. Mémoires de Benvenuto Cellini, &c.; i.e. Memoirs of 
Benvenuto Cellini, a Florentine, Goldsmith and Sculptor, writ- 
ten by himself; interspersed with many curious Anecdotes ‘re- 
lating to History and the Arts. Translated from the Italian, by 
M. T. De Saint Marcer. 8vo. Paris. 1822. Imported by 
Treuttel and Co. Price 9s. 


[T° is not a little smmgular that the lively, energetic, and ver- 

satile genius of Italy has produced fewer and less excellent 
memoir-writers than any other civilized state: yet such is the 
fact. With all her treasures of poetry and art, and warm and 
animated as is her climate, she has to number in her annals 
scarcely any other than tedious and prosing historians, whose 
real merits are sadly deteriorated by the verbosity and inconse-: 
quence of their style. Their periods not unfrequently extend 
over whole pages, and their researches on the most indifferent 
point will occupy aseries of sections. ‘The biographers, also, 
and auto-biographers, are mostly chargeable with the same 
failings ; and they are cold, dull, and heavy, in proportion as 
their abilities are opposed to every thing slender and superficial. | 
They may be said to be the heavy ordnance of history; the 
materiel or main support of the parties which they compose ; 
and of a calibre altogether discouraging and invincible to 
most readers. They are also not seldom inconsistent and 
faulty in their conclusions, and have been often taken to task 
or wholly displaced by foreign writers, as inadequate to do 
justice to their own great national characters and achievements. 

We are not afraid of being told that this is too sweep- 
ing an accusation, or that we are unfairly severe, by those 
even among the Italians themselves who have attempted to 
digest the entire works of these giants of literature. Nor will 
some of their greatest names, — Guicciardini, Davila, or Mac- 
chiavelli, among their political writers, —Muratori, Tiraboschi, 
Mazzuchelli, and Crescimbeni, as literary historians, — Segni, 
Platina, Gravina, Maffei, and even Alfieri, together with 
Lanzi and Vasari, in the history of poetry and the arts, — 
form exceptions to some of these charges ; charges less — 
indeed, but more intolerable than those of plagiarism, dull- 
ness, and verbosity, which are not a little surprizing in southern 
writers, and are difficult to be endured or forgiven by the 
German and more northern literati. 
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They do not even always manifest those more valuable qua- 
lities of such species of composition, which we should natur- 
ally attribute to the extent of their researches and the pro- 
lixity of their language; we mean selection, correctness, and 
accuracy in their matter; furnishing rather a mass of inform- 
ation, out of which subsequent writers, the Gibbons, Robert- 
sons, Voltaires, and Schlegels of their age, may gather import- 
ant facts and incidents, in the formation of works at once more 
interesting and more analagous to the truce nature, objects, 
and utility, of all memoirs and histories. Yet in this view, as 
the great precursors and authorities of modern historians, dur- 
ing some of Europe’s most eventful periods, the writers of 
Italy fill a conspicuous and important place in the historical 
records of the world; while their annals are farther conse- 
crated by Roman recollections, and by scenes enacted on the 
theatre of old Roman greatness and renown. 

In directing our attention to the present work, we have to 
observe that the task which the most accomplished of the 
Italian literati, and men of birth, conceived to be beneath their 
notice, or which they were unable to effect, viz. the power of 
giving zest, interest, and animation to their memoirs and per- 
sonal relations, seems to have been left for the genius of an 
obscure and self-taught artist of the fifteenth century: whose 
account of his own life and adventures, and of the age in which 
he lived, though filled with imposture and absurdities, and 
delivered in a rough provincial dialect, attracted more atten- 
tion. by its humour, anecdote, and vivacity, than any work of 
a similar kind that had before appeared. It not only ran 


through several editions in a short period, but was surrepti-. 


tiously published, and translated into other languages, was 
read by all classes of people, and was the subject of comment 
from learned writers and Della Cruscan academies. These 
honours were, doubtless, little contemplated by Cellini when 
he dictated, with a chisel in his hand, to his apprentice-boy, 
his. observations on the scenes. and events in which he had 
been engaged with princes, popes, statesmen, soldiers, and 
artists, not less irritable though less courageous than himself. 
Occupied in numerous employments far Jess peaceful than that 
of a goldsmith, (which was his trade,) brave, credulous, and 
infatuated, many were the assassinations which he escaped, 
and many those which he committed, though in his code of 
honor they were deemed strictly honorable. Alternately a 
favorite and a victim to the caprice of Popes and Princes, he 
preserved an unconquerable pride and audacity to the last ; 
and, perfectly sensible of his genius and merits, he always as- 
serted his claims to notice on nearly equal and familiar terms, 
| in 
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in the presence of nobles and of kings. His interviews with 
Francis I. and the ladies of the French court, with Popes 
Clement VII. and Paul III., and with the Dukes of Florence, 
are described rather with the ease and dignified indifference of 
one of their friends and equals, than with the pen of a poor 
artist, thankful for the notice, the patronage, and the protection 

of the great. 7 
It is this self-consequence, and this determination on all 
occasions to do himself full justice, combined with a bold and 
happy manner of delineating characters and events as they 
passed before him, which form the. chief recommendation of 
Cellini’s work. The laudatory and triumphant tone assumed 
throughout is certainly its greatest charm; creating a new 
species of humor, in the very admiration which he evinces of 
his own talents and achievements. His defence of the castle 
of St. Angelo, his imprisonment there, the reception of the. 
bravos hired to assassinate him, and his quarrels with the 
Pope and Madame D’ Estampes, are all touched with the hand 
of a master; exhibiting fine examples of “ his vaunting vein,” 
and of the fiery and resolute character which he displayed as 
well in deeds as in words. In the same spirit, he asserted his 
title to the rank of nobility, and vindicated his genealogy and 
a coat of arms belonging to the Cellini family among the 
antient gentlemen of Ravenna. From a man of this kind, the 
son of a musician, we think that such traits of his life are truly 
amusing and mock-heroic ; and to these features of his cha« 
racter and adventures we propose to confine our attention, in 
the extracts which we shall make from his Memoirs. In 
uoting them, we shall avail ourselves of the corrected text of 
the last English edition, lately published from that of Dr. 
Nugent, with notes from the Italian edition by Signor Car- 
pani, whenever we find it to correspond with that of the 
French translation before us. On a careful comparison, it 
appears to us that both, indeed, often vary from the Italian 
editions, and from each other, in the numerous alterations and 
omissions which have been made to adapt them to the prevail- 
ing taste and delicacy of the modern public. That they have 
thus lost much of the raciness and genuine humor of the 
original, and sometimes more than the most fastidious nicety 
required, will be agreed by all who may have happened to 
be entertained with the free and unshackled efforts of Cellini’s 
gaiety and wit; not regarding a little of the eztravaganza. 
The French translation, however, is less chargeable with 
unnecessary omissions, curtailments, and alterations, than that 
of the new English edition; which, on the score of omission, 
seems to have sinned at least on the safest side. The former 
is 
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is defective only in a few instances, where common propriety 
and good manners certainly required erasure. In other points, 
it is faithfully and well executed; conveying with sufficient 
ease and freedom the spirit and strong impression of the 
original. 

Passing over the handsome testimonials in favor of these 
Memoirs, from the pens of numerous friends and contempor- 
aries of the author and of subsequent writers, (among whom 
Lord Orford declared them to be “more amusing than any 
novel,”) we proceed to give specimens of the author’s style 
and character. — On one occasion, Cellini seeing his brother 
almost killed in a fray, naturally took his part, and was in 
consequence banished from Florence. 


‘ At this same juncture,’ says he, ‘ an adventure happened to 
my brother, which was attended by very serious consequences to 
us both. He was two years younger than I, of a warm temper, 
and the most undaunted courage; qualities which fitted him for 
the military school of the illustrious Signor Giovanni de’ Medici, 
father of Duke Cosmo, where he became an excellent proficient. 
One Sunday, in the evening, between the gates of St. Gallo and 
Pitti, having given a challenge to a young man of the age of 20, 
though he was but 14 himself, he behaved so gallantly, that, after 
having wounded the youth dangerously, he was on the point of 
either killing or disarming him. <A great crowd was present, and 
among others were many of his relations: who, seeing the young 
man hard pressed, took up stones and threw them at my brother’s 
head, who immediately fell to the ground. I who happened also 
to be present, unaccompanied by friends, and unarmed, cried out 
to my brother, as loud as I could, to quit the place: but, as soon 
as I saw him fall, I took his sword, and, standing as near to him as 

ossible, I confronted a great many swords and stones, till some 
valiant soldiers, who came from the gate of St. Gallo, saved me from 
the exasperated multitude. I carried my brother home apparently 
dead, and he was with great difficulty brought to himself, and 
afterward cured. The Council of Eight condemned our adversa- 
ries to a few years’ imprisonment, and banished me and my brother, 
for six months, to the distance of ten miles from the city.’ (Vol. i. 


pp. 14, 15.) 


While the author takes care in this passage to acquaint us 
with his valor, in the following he presents us with virtues of a 
more tender cast: 

‘ About this period, I sometimes went to draw at the chapel of 
Michel Angelo, and sometimes at the house of Agostino Chizi of 
Sienna, in which were several admirable paintings by that great 
master Raffaello de Urbino. This was only on holidays, because 
Signor Gismondo, brother of the said Signor Agostino, was come 
to live there. The family, however, were greatly pleased when 
they saw such young men as me frequent their house as a school 


of painting. The wife of the said Signor Gzsmondo, a most “—* 
an 
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and beautiful lady, having often observed me thus employed under 
her roof, one day came to examine my drawings, and asked me 
whether I was a painter or a statuary. I told her that I was 
a goldsmith ; when she replied that I designed too well for one of 
that trade ; and, having ordered her waiting-maid to bring her a 
set of very fine hanouss in the form of a fleur-de-lys, mounted in 
gold, she desired me to tell their value. I estimated them at eight 

hundred crowns, and the lady declared that I had judged very 
rightly. She then asked me whether I would undertake to set 
them properly, and I answered that I would do it most willingly, 

and I began the design in her presence, for I took pleasure in con- 

versing with so fair and agreeable alady. When I had finished my 
design, another beautiful lady, who had all this while been above 

stairs, entered the room a asked Porzia (which was the first 

lady’s name) what she was about: to which the latter answered, 

smiling, ‘‘ I am diverting myself with admiring the drawings of 
this ingenious young man, who is an excellent hand.” Though I 

had acquired some assurance, I had with it a mixture of bashful- 

ness; and I coloured and said, ‘‘ Let me be what I will, Madam, 

I shall always be ready to serve you.” ‘The lady, reddening a 

little herself, replied, ‘‘ You are an able artist, and I havea mind 

to employ you.” She then bade me take the diamonds home 

with me, and pulling out her purse gave me twenty gold crowns ; 

saying, ‘“* Set these diamonds according to the designs which you 

have drawn, and preserve for me the old gold in which they were 

mounted.” The other lady then said, ‘ If I were the young man, I 

would go off with what [had obtained.” Signora Porzia rejoined, 

‘‘ That virtues are seldom coupled with vices, and by behaving in 

that manner, I should belie my honest countenance.” Then taking 

the other lady by the hand, she turned about, and said to me, with 

a smile of condescension, ‘‘ Farewell, Benvenuto.” ’ (P. 200.) 


When Cellini waited cn the lady with the jewels, she was 
so delighted with them that she desired him to make a farther 
charge, “ to ask something in her power to bestow.” 


‘ I answered that the greatest recompence which could crown 
my endeavors was the satisfaction of having pleased so excellent 
alady. This I said in a cheerful way, and having made my bow 
began to take my leave, declaring that I desired no farther payment; 
when Signora Porzia, turning to the other lady, said, ‘¢ You see 
he justifies the good opinion which we had conceived of him ;” 
and they both expressed equal admiration. Signora Porzia then 
said tome, “‘ My good Benvenuto, did you never hear it observed 
that when the poor give to the rich the devil laughs?” I replied 
that, since he had met with so many vexations, I had a mind 
that he should laugh for once: but, as I was going away, she said 
that she did not intend to favor him so much this time.’ 


It appears that the Signora insisted on his receiving another 
purse of gold; and when he called to thank her, he added 


that she had done the reverse of what she said. she would: 
that 
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that he proposed to make the devil laugh, but that she had 
made him once more renounce God. ‘ We both were merry 
on the occasion, and she gave me orders for another fine and 
valuable piece of work.’ His professional Jabors, however, were 
soon interrupted by the arrival of the Duke of Bourbon ; whom 
he assures us, in his account of the sacking of Rome, that he 
dispatched during the storming of the city by a cannon-shot. 


‘ The troops of the Duke of Bourbon having already appeared 
before the walls of Rome, Alessandro del Bene requested that I 
would go with him to oppose the enemy. I accordingly complied ; 
and taking one of the stoutest youths with us, we were afterward 
joined on our way by a young gentleman, of the name of Cecchino 
della Casa. We came up to the walls of Campo Santo, and there 
descried that great army, which was exerting its utmost force to 
enter the town at that part of the wall to which we had approach- 
ed. Many young men were slain without the walls, where they 
fought with the utmost fury. I turned to Alessandro, and spoke 
to him thus: ‘ Let us return home with the utmost speed, since 
it is impossible for us here to make any stand; behold, the enemy 
scales the walls, and our countrymen fly before them, overpowered 
by numbers.” Much alarmed, he answered, ‘“ Would to God that 
we had never come here ;” and so saying he turned away in the 
utmost disorder, in order to depart. I thereupon reproved him, 
saying, ‘* Since you have brought me hither, I am determined to 
perform some manly action ;” and levelling my arquebuse, where 
I saw the thickest crowd of the enemy, I discharged it with a de- 
liberate aim at a person who seemed to be elevated above the rest : 
but a mist prevented me from distinguishing whether he was on 
horseback or on foot. Then suddenly turning about to Alessandro 
and Cecchino, 1 bade them fire off their pieces, and shewed them 
how to escape the shot of the besiegers. Having accordingly fired 
twice for the enemy’s once, I cautiously approached the walls, and 
perceived an extraordinary confusion among the assailants, occa- 
sioned by our having shot the Duke of Bourbon: for he was, as I 
understood afterward, that chief personage whom I saw towering 
above the rest.’ (P. 78.) 


Though we must receive Cellini’s representations of poli- 
tical characters and events cum grano salis, we find that Guic- 
ciardint and most other historians are so far agreed in this 
account of the storming of Rome by the Imperialists, and the 
death of their leader, that Bourbon actually fell by an unknown 
hand, early in the assault; while, easily distinguished by his 
white mantle, he had a scaling ladder in his hand, leading up 
his troops to the walls. Of the distinguished service which 
Cellini professes to have rendered on this occasion, some- 
thing must no doubt be granted to his vanity and fiery 
imagination: but, as our object is not,so much to extract his- 


torical truth as to draw amusement from his Memoirs, we take 
his 
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his assertions on credit, as we would receive those of any other 
hero of romance; and his defence of the castle not being the 
least curious and interesting portion of the work, we shall 
keep an eye on his military operations. 


* Quitting our post,’ he continues, ‘ we now passed through 
Campo Santo, and entered by the quarter of St. Peter ; thence we 
passed behind the church of St. Angelo, and reached the gate of 
Castello with the greatest difficulty : for Signor Rienzo da Ceri, and 
Signor Orazio Baglioni, killed or wounded every body that de- 
serted the ramparts. When we arrived at the gate above men- 
tioned, a part of the enemy had already entered Rome, and we 
had them at our heels. The Castellan having let down the port- 
cullis, just room enough was made for us four to goin; and no 
sooner had we entered than the Captain Pallone de’ Medici pressed 
me into the service, because I belonged to the Pope’s household, 
and forced me to leave Alessandro, very much against my will. At 
this very juncture, as I mounted the ramparts, Pope Clement (VII.) 
had entered the castle of St. Angelo, by the long gallery from 
St. Peter’s; for he did not choose to quit the Vatican sooner, never 
once supposing that the enemy nie storm the city. As soon as 
I found myself within the castle-walls, I went up to some pieces of 
artillery, which a bombardier, named Giuliano, had under his di- 
rection. This Giuliano, standing on one of the battlements, saw 
his house pillaged, and his wife and children cruelly used: but 
fearing to shoot any of his friends, he did not venture to fire the 
guns, and, throwing the match on the ground, made a piteous 
lamentation, tearing his hair, and uttering the most doleful cries. 
His example was followed by several other gunners ; which vexed 
me to such a degree that I took one of the matches, and getting 
some people to assist me, who had not the same passions to disturb 
them, I directed the fire of the artillery and falcons where I saw 
occasion, and killed a considerable number of the enemy. If 1 
had not taken this step, the party which entered Rome that morn- 
ing would have proceeded directly to the castle; and it might, 
possibly, have been a very easy matter for them to have stormed 
it, as they would have met with no sort of obstruction from the 
artillery. I continued to fire away, which made some cardinals 
and gentlemen bless me, and extol my activity to the skies. Em- 
boldened by this, I used my utmost: let it suffice that it was I 
who preserved the castle that morning, and by whose means the 
other bombardiers began to resume their duty ; and so I continued 
to act the whole day.’ (P. $0.) 


Attracting the Pope’s attention by his skill and bravery, 
he proceeds to give an instance of those qualities in his 
Holiness’s presence. 


‘ One day, the Pope happened to walk on the round ram- 
part, when he saw in the public path a Spanish colonel, whom by 
certain tokens he knew ; and who stood with a spear in his hand, 
dressed in rose-colour. I took my swivel, fired it off, and hit 
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the man in red exactly in the middle: he had arrogantly placed 
his sword before him, with a sort of Spanish bravado, but the 
ball of my piece hit against his sword, and the man was severed 
into two pieces. The Pope, who did not imagine any such thing, 
was highly delighted and surprized at what he saw; as well be- 
cause he thought it was impossible that such a gun could carry 
so far, as that he could not conceive how the man could be cut 
into two pieces.’ (P. 87.) 

The hero’s defensive operations, however, are rather auk- 
wardly interrupted : : 

‘ While I was firing, a cannot-shot fell near me, which hit a 
part of the battlement, so that its force was considerably spent : 
but a great mass, falling on my breast, stopped my breath, and I 
lay prostrate on the ground, but could hear what was said by 
the by-standers ; among others, Signor Antonio Croce lamented 
me as dead, and exclaimed aloud, ‘* Alas, we have lost our best 
support.” ’ 

The castle of St. Angelo was besieged from the 6th of May 
to the 5th of June; during which time, slaughter and deso- 
lation, accompanied by every excess of impiety, rapine, and 
lust on the side of the Imperialists, devastated the city of 
Rome. For this picture of horrors we need only refer the 
reader to the sacking of Rome by Guwicciardini, by Jacopo 
Buonaparte, and by Valdes. The Pope surrendered the cas- 
tle with all its treasures, and remained a prisoner until the 
9th of September; when, disguised as a merchant, he fled 
almost alone to Orvieto, having learnt too late the folly of 
relying on conventions. During the siege, Benvenuto had 
been employed by the Pope to melt down all his plate, and 
his gold and silver vases, to pay the soldiers; and he was after- 
ward accused of having purloined a portion of the precious 
metals, and imprisoned in the same castle, whence he made 
his escape in a most daring and extraordinary manner. The 
Pope, astonished at this exploit, sent to the governor of 
Rome, and said to him laughing, * This Benvenuto is a 
brave fellow: the feat which he has performed is very sur- 
prizing ; and yet, when I was a young man, I descended 
from the very same place.” His Holiness spoke the truth ; 
for he had himself been a prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo 
for forging a papal brief, when he was abbreviator, in the 
pontificate of Pope Alexander, who kept him a long time incon- 
finement, and formed the resolution of having him beheaded : 
but luckily he chose to defer the execution till after Corpus 
Christi day; and Farnese, having discovered his design, in- 
duced Pietro Chiavelluzzi to come to him with some horsemen, 
and bribed several of the guards: so that, while the Pope was 
walking in procession on that day, Farnese was put into a 
basket, 
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basket, and with a cord let down to the ground. It is, how- 
ever, observed by Cellini that the precincts of the castle, wall 
had not then been erected, — only the tower; ‘ so that the 
Pope had not so many difficulties to encounter in making 
his escape as I had; and, besides, he was a prisoner for a real 
crime, and I on an unjust accusation.’ 

Though this representation .may not agree with Cellinz’s 
own confession elsewhere, that he only put apart a small por- 
tion of gold-dust for the purposes of his art, the particulars of 
his trial on the occasion are not the less curious and amusing. 
Pier Luigi, the Pope’s illegitimate son, whom our hero held 
in great detestation, hoping to recover the secreted wealth, 
persuaded his father to proceed against Cellini with great 
severity, and he was brought before the governor of Rome 
and other magistrates to undergo an examination. 


‘ They began first to examine me in an amicable manner, but 
afterward broke out into the roughest and most menacing terms, 
occasioned, as I apprehend, by this speech of mine: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
you have for above half an hour been questioning me about an idle 
story, and such nonsense that it may be justly said of you that you 
are trifling, and there is neither sense nor meaning in what you 
say; so I beg it of you as a favor that you would tell me what 
you really mean, and let me hear something like sense and reason 
from you, and not these idle stories and fabulous inventions.” 
At these words the Governor could no longer disguise his brutal 
nature, but said to me, “* You speak with too much confidence, or 
rather too much insolence: but I will humble your pride and 
make you as tame as a spaniel by what I am going to tell you, 
which you will find to be neither an idle story nor nonsense, but 
such conclusive reasoning that you will be obliged to submit to it.””’ 


This threat poor Benvenuto found to be verified, though 
his high spirit scorned to yield to the repeated persecutions 
of the ferocious and avaricious Pier Luigi, and the Pope; 
who immured him in a solitary tower, attempting to wring 
the secret out of him by means of starvation and oppression. 
After his surprizing escape, he threw himself on the protec- 
tion of Cardinal Carnaro; who was induced by motives of 
interest to deliver him again into the Pope’s hands, and. he 
was a second time committed close prisoner to the castle of 
St. Angelo, and treated with the utmost severity by a crazy 
constable. In spite of the barbarities which he suffered, 
we are assured of his great resignation under affliction, and 
of a wonderful vision denoting his speedy deliverance. He 
also wrote a sonnet on his distress, which softened the heart 
of the constable; and at last he obtained his liberty. 

Among some of the best scenes in which Cellini figured, 
we must include the exhibition of his statues before Madame 
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D’ Estampes, the king’s favorite, and the court of France ; 
together with his quarrel with that lady, and some of the car- 
dinals; and his presentation of the Pope’s gifts'to the Emperor 
Charles V. The manner in which the Pope prepared him 
for the grand occasion, and schooled him as to the words that 
he should use, with Cellin?’s raillery and flattery of the Pope, 
is humorous and amusing. 


‘ When I carried the book to his Holiness, he appeared to be 
highly pleased with it; consulting me respecting the excuse to be 
made to the Emperor for the non-completion of the work. I said 
that the most plausible apology was my being indisposed, which 
his Imperial Majesty would be very ready to believe on seeing 
me so pale and emaciated. The Pope answered that he was 
satisfied with the excuse, but desired me to add in his name that, 
in presenting his Majesty with the book, I at the same time made 
him an offer of myself; He then suggested the words that I 
was to pronounce, and the way in which I was to behave. 
These words I repeated in his presence, asking him whether he 
approved of. my delivery ; and he replied that, if I had but 
the confidence to speak in the Emperor’s presence in the same 
manner, I should acquit myself to admiration. I replied that, 
without being in the least confusion, I could deliver not only those 
words but many more, because the Emperor wore a lay habit 
like myself, and I should think I was speaking toa human form: but 
it was quite different when I addressed myself to his Holiness, in 
whom I discovered amuch more awful representation of the divine 
power, as well because of his ecclesiastical ornaments, which 
were heightened by a sort of glory, as on account of his vener- 
able and majestic age; all which circumstances made me stand 
much more in awe in his presence than in that of the Emperor. — 
‘The Pope then said, ‘‘Go, my good friend, Benvenuto; acquit 
yourself like a man of ability, and you will find your account in 
it.” (P. 216.) 

_ Cellini was accompanied in his mission by Signor Durante, 
the Pope’s chamberlain, with a present of two fine Turkish 
horses. 

‘ We all: went together; and, when we were admitted into 
the presence of that great prince, the two horses entered the 
place with so much stateliness and ease, that both the Emperor 
and all the by-standers were astonished. Whereupon Durante 
advanced in the most aukward and ungracious manner, and deli- 
vered himself in a sort of Brescian jargon, with such hesitation, 
and so disagreeably, that the Emperor could not help smiling. 
In the mean time, I had already uncovered my work ; and, per- 
ceiving that his majesty looked at me very graciously, I stepped 
forwards and expressed myself thus: ‘* Sire, our Holy Father, 
Pope Paul, sends this office. of our Lady as a present to your 
Majesty. It was written, and the figures of it were drawn, by 
the ablest man whom the world ever produced. He presents - 
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also with this rich cover of gold and jewels, though it be as 
yet unfinished in consequence of my indisposition: on which 
account his Holiness, together with the book, presents me also, 
desiring that I should come to finish the work near your sacred 
person, and also serve your Majesty in whatever you require, as 
long as I live.” To this the Emperor made answer: “ The book 
is high'y © gouge to me, and so are you likewise: but I wish 
you to finish the work for me at-Rome ; and when it is completed, 
and you are thoroughly recovered, I shall be glad to see you at 
my court.” In the course of his conversation with me, he called 
me by my name, at which I was greatly surprized, as not a word 
had passed between us in which it had been mentioned. He told 
me at the same time that he had seen the button of Pope Clement's 
pontifical habit, on which I had designed such admirable figures. 
In this manner, we protracted our discourse for the space of 
half an hour, talking on many other curious and entertainin 
subjects. I acquitted myself, on the whole, better than I ex- 
pected ; so that, when the conversation came to a pause, I bowed 
and retired. The Emperor was then heard to say, “ Let five hun- 
dred gold crowns be given to Benvenuto immediately.’ (P. 216.) 
These specimens will be deemed sufficient to give a toler- 
ably accurate idea of Cellini’s peculiar merits, by all those 
who know how to appreciate the genuine “ spirit of his 
book,” with all its defects and absurdities. — The astonishing 
credulity, bravado, and coarseness in which it abounds, — its 
fiery and: bold impressive character, —and the marks of origi- 
nality, genius, and humor every where abundantly manifested, 
—are attractions too powerful to be resisted; and we yield to 
their impression with the same luxurious feeling as to that 
of a first rate novel or romance. In such a light, indeed, 
and such only, ought we to view the personal achievements 
of Cellini: but on matters of more disinterested import we 
may generally consider his remarks as both highly curious 
and valuable. The friend and pupil of Michel Angelo, his 
productions and his treatises on works of art are far from being 
unworthy of that great and enlightened master: while his 
intimacy with all the first painters and sculptors, and - his 
frequent interviews with princes, commanders, and prelates, 
afforded, him a wide range of observation and experience, of 
which he has availed himself to give us a series of admirable 
sketches of society and manners, and of the secret character 
and opinions of the most celebrated Tigges in the 
sixteenth century. ‘They little imagined, while allowing 
him such facilities of access, that they were sitting for 
their portraits ;—stooping from the formality and state-dignity 
of their rank, to have their peculiarities and failings “ set 
down and conned by rote,” in the hands of an adventurous 
artist. —On-the whole, we may say of this uncommon and 
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entertaining work what Baretti and many of Cellini’s con- 
temporaries have said before us, that “ no book is better 
worth reading in our language than the Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini, written in the Tuscan dialect.” He is a real hero, 


who wins for himself a reputation, puts himself on a level . 


with sovereigns, struggles even against the popes at Rome 
itself, and at Paris refuses to submit even to the influence of 
Madame D’Estampes, the favorite mistress of Francis I. 





Art. XI. Histoire de U Administration des Secours Publics, &c. ; 
i.e. A History of the Administration of Public Charities, &c. 
&c. By Baron Dupin. 8vo. pp. 470. Paris. 1821. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Co. Price 9s. sewed. 


[a general view of the charitable institutions in France 

betrays occasionally an air of gasconade, but altogether 
exhibits considerable research, and is digested in a clear and 
pérspicuous method. One half of the work is occupied with 
details respecting hospitals for invalids; of which M. Dupin 
examines in succession the antient and the present state, the 
permanent and occasional funds, and all the circumstances of 
internal administration. ‘The second part comprehends the 
charities for foundlings; and the last gives the state of the 
poor-laws in France. The Revolution, as it caused changes 
in every part of the kingdom, and indeed gave a fresh tone to 
every thing in French manners and opinions, produced a new 
gera in their charitable institutions, particularly in their hospi- 
tals; and it cannot be doubted that much mismanagement was 
checked, and many abuses rectified, by the investigations 
which then took place. Still, the tide of popular opinion was so 
strong against all antient establishments, and especially against 
any thing which tended to perpetuate the mischiefs of priest- 
craft, that many benevolent usages were discountenanced as 
connected with superstition, and some entirely discontinued. 
The meritorious attendance of the nuns to comfort and re- 
lieve the sick was for a while whelly interrupted, and the se- 
verities which visited the abuses of abbeys extended in their 
effects to suppress the tender offices of humanity. 

M. Dupin speaks with great judgment and discrimination 
of the varying views of governments, together with the slow 
progress of the true science of legislation: he mentions 
several instances relating to the subject of his work, in which 
changes that have been rejected with scorn in one age, as fantas- 
tical innovations, have been adopted and recognized in another 
as valuable improvements ; and he seems to indulge the hope 
that, as knowlege is advanced, the happiness of society will 
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be still farther extended. He assures his readers that he 
shall be but little satisfied with the execution of his own book, 
if it merely gratifies their curiosity to know what has already 
taken place ; without leading them to make active exertions on 
behalf of the suffering and indigent part. of the community, 
and to forward any measures which may appear yet more con- 
ducive to their relief than those that have been already de- 
vised. 

With regard to mendicants, nearly the same regulations 
have been adopted in France as in this country for their sup- 
pression. ‘The metropolis no longer swarms with sturdy beg- 
gars ; and in the provinces, wherever mendicity-societies have 
been established, the old and the maimed have been main- 
tained, and the idle have been compelled to work. The law 
directs that 


‘ «¢ All persons who are found begging, ina place which has a 
public establishment for preventing the necessity of begging, shall 
be punished with imprisonment from three to six months, and, 
at the expiration of their term, shall be taken to the mendi- 
cant-establishment. In places where no such establishment exists, 
healthy beggars shall be punished with imprisonment from one to 
three months ; and, if they are taken when out of their own district, 
the imprisonment shall extend from six months to two years. All 
beggars, even the disabled, who make use of threats, or who ma 
have entered, without leave from the proprietor or people of the 
house, either into a habitation or into a neighbouring inclosure, or 
who pretend to be wounded or infirm, or who beg in a party, (un- 
less they are husband and wife, father or ‘mother, and their young 
children, or a blind man and his leader,) shall be punished with 


imprisonment from six months to two years. All beggars, or vaga- . 


bonds, who may have been seized or found concealed in any way 
whatever, either bearing arms, although they may neither have used 
nor threatened to use them, or provided with files, picklocks, or 
other such instruments, whether to commit robbery or to perpe- 
trate any other crime, or to break into houses, shall be punished 
with imprisonment from two to five years. All vagabond-beggars, 
who are discovered with effects on them above the value of 100 
francs, and who cannot explain how they obtained them, shall be 
punished with imprisonment from six months to two years. All 
beggars and vagabonds, who have committed an act of violence 
on any body, shall be punished with solitary confinement, with 
the addition of greater punishments, if necessary, on account of 
the nature or the circumstances of the injury. 

‘ « All vagabonds and beggars, who have committed any crime 
for which they are liable to compulsory labour for a time, shall re- 
ceive such punishment in addition. The penalties enacted against 
individuals carrying false certificates, false passports, or false 
papers of the road, shall be always enforced to the highest degree, 
when applied to mendicants and beggars. — Vagabonds and beg- 
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gars, who have suffered the penalties named above, shall remain 
afterward at the disposal of government.” ’ 


Baron Dupin complains that, in several of the provinces, 
imaginary obstacles are allowed to prevent the establishment 
of mendicity-societies ; and that this law does not produce all 
the benefit which might be expected from it, because the 
beggar is able to say that he is willing to work but no work 
can be provided for him. 

The public situation which the author holds, as ‘ Conseiller 
Maitre a la Cour des Comptes,’ has enabled him to enter into very 
minute details of the revenues of the different charitable esta- 
blishments; and, on the whole, the volume before us contains 
a body of information at once minute and valuable, and such 
as must prove highly acceptable to those who are interested 
in promoting the welfare of the lower orders in France, or 
even in England. ‘The account of the different hospitals in 
Paris is written in a manner particularly clear and succinct : 
but it is too long to be extracted, and we dare not venture to 
make an abridgment. 





Art. XII. Histoire des Croisades, &c.; i.e. A History of the 
Crusades, Fourth Part, containing the Two Expeditions of Saint 
Louis, the Wars of the Christians against the Turks, and gene- 
ral Remarks on the Result of the Crusades. Vols. IV. and V. 
Also, the Bibliography of the Crusades, containing an Analysis 
of all the Chronicles of the East and West which treat of those 
Events; in Two Volumes, forming Vols. VI. and VII. By M. 
Micuaup, of the French Academy. 8vo. Paris. 1822. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Co. Pric 2/. 2s. 


M Micwavup has at length completed his laborious history 

* of the Crusades. We have already noticed* the 
earlier parts of his work with qualified approbation; and a 
perusal of these later volumes confirms us in the sentence 
which we then passed, on the abundance of the author’s in- 
dustry, on his deficiency in judgment, and on his want of 
those enlarged views of human nature and of society, which 
are absolutely necessary to qualify any writer to appreciate 
justly the benefits and the mischiefs resulting from these 
Quixotic enterprizes of the dark ages. _It is true that at the 
beginning of the last century, and particularly in France, it 
was very much the fashion to consider the Crusades as pro- 
ductive of unmixed evil; and the writers of the day thought 
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that they could not sufficiently expose the arts and imposture 
of the Popes, and the delusion of the general body of Chris- 
tians, without proving at. the same time that this warfare of 
bigotry and infatuation recoiled with unqualified evil on those 
who commenced it. M. Micnaup seems anxious, in his holy 
zeal, to go into the other extreme; and, as many advantages 
certainly did accrue from these circumstances to literature and 
to the arts, though such benefits were little connected with 
the object of the adventure, or within the contemplation of 
the adventurers, he chuses to fancy that it is the mere ob- 
stinacy of modern philosophy to characterize these holy wars 
as mad in their projection and absurd in principle. Perhaps, 
indeed, he considers himself as bound by the rules of his 
knighthood, (as belonging to the Order of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, and of the Holy Sepulchre,) and justified by the spirit of 
certain parties and the revival of other orders in France in 
the present day, to maintain that infidels may be edified by 
the sword ; and that Christianity permits the extermination of 
those perverse beings who will not listen to self-evident truths, 
and refuse to be converted. 

We know not whether it be the spirit of worldly hypocrisy, 
or the spirit of religious enthusiasm, or that strange mongrel 
spirit which is yet without a name in our language but is a 
compound of the two, and is more prevalent than either of 
them among political devotees, that has possessed the brain of 
M. Micuaup: but so it is that even the last crusade, and the 
abundant follies of Saint Louis in Egypt, are recorded by him 
with unaccountable admiration for the wisdom and sanctit 
of the monarch; and with a sort of indefinite wish that the 
days in which religion had such a happy influence on the lives 
and conduct of men, and when popes could govern kings and 
kings govern subjects as they listed, might once again shine on 
Europe, and exalt France as the leader of the champions of 
the faithful. The machinery of the political system, how- 
ever, has been much altered since the times on which his im- 
agination dwells with so much fondness and regret; and other 
powers have been brought into the ascendant, to diffuse their 
influence over great events. The days of crusadism, we hope, 
are passed away ; and the favorite notions of the present au- 
thor on the supremacy of the Pope, and the mediate agency 
of legitimate despots, are as obsolete as the congenial dreams 
of judicial astrology. 


“ Astra regunt homines, sed regit astra Deus.” 


The last Crusade, and general reflections on the effects of 
those expeditions, occupy the fourth and fifth volumes. After 
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having commented with so much frankness on the general 
bearing of M. Micuaun’s reflections, we have much pleasure 
in extracting a passage in which it will be seen that, now and 
then, clearer views of the state of society pressed themselves 
on his attention. The concluding observations on the circum- 
stances in which Spain was placed, we think, are particularly 
just. 


‘ The glory, which the emperors of Germany acquired by their 
conquests, was only personal glory, and could not interest the 
German people. This display of their power had nothing in com- 
mon with the nation over which they ruled. As soon as this 
power ceased to be a bond, and a support of the people, they 
separated themselves from their chiefs, and each sought his safety, 
or his advancement, in his own strength. — This gave rise to a 
state of things which was more unfortunate perhaps for Germany 
than the absolute authority of the emperors; for, from the ruins 
of imperial grandeur arose a number of states, opposed one to 
another by a variety of laws and a spirit of rivalship. All those 
ecclesiastical and secular principalities in which a monarchical 
spirit prevailed, those towns in which a spirit of liberty fermented, 
and a nobility was animated by the hopes of an aristocracy, could 
have neither the same interests nor the same views, nor could their 
efforts be directed towards one common and salutary end. 3 

‘ The Popes, after having destroyed the power of the Emperors, 
wished to dispose of the broken sceptre of Charlemagne, and 
offered it to all those who longed to satisfy their vengeance. A 
crowd of princes was then to be seen, who, protected'by the court 
of Rome, made pretensions to the empire; and the more the num- 
ber of pretenders increased, the more ruinous became the state of 
the empire. In the midst of these civil dissensions, Germany lost 
for ever her political union, and in the end lost also her religious 
union. 

‘ In order to judge how difficult it was to put in motion this 
enormous mass, which was called the German confederacy, it is 
sufficient to observe, in the 14th and 15th centuries, hew nume- 
rous were the diets which assembled to deliberate on the war with 
the Turks, and in which even the actual presence of danger could 
not make them come to an energetic decision for the safety of 
Germany.’ — 

¢ In each European nation, there was at that time an overwhelm- 
ing power, or rather authority, which was, as it were, a rallying 
point ; a centre round which a society was formed, and united its 
strength to defend its political existence. Italy had not, like 
France and other countries, this inestimable means of preservation. 
Nothing better proves the state of dissolution in which this rich 
country was, than the manner in which she endeavored to main- 
tain her independence in the middle ages. That separation into 
several states, that division of territory, that immense population 
formed into a thousand parts, all betray the absence of every tie, 
or of any common centre. Italy included many various people : 
twenty republics had each their own laws, interests, and Ts 
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These perpetual wars with the inhabitants of the same city, these 
quarrels with the different republics, the constant. necessity of 
calling in strangers to support their cause, the suspicion which fell 
more on the citizens than on the hired adventurers, all tended to 
efface the true sentiment of patriotism, and caused even the name 
of the Italian nation to be forgotten. 

‘ The feudal system was abolished sooner in Italy than else- 
where: but with the feudal system vanished also the antient honor 
of the valiant, and the virtues of knighthood. In republics de- 
fended by mercenaries, valor, and the generous sentiments accom- 
panying it, are no longer esteemed. Passion has no longer any 
curb either in the laws or the opinion of man; and it is in this sad 
period that we behold burst forth the hatred and vengeance which 
appear to us hardly probable when represented in our tragedies : — 
nothing is more afflicting than the spectacle of Italy in the four- 
teenth century; and we may say that Dante had only to look 
around him for the model of his Hell. 

‘ Society, always ready to dissolve, appeared to have no other 
spring of action than the violence of party, no other life than dis- 
cord or civil war: there was no guard against licentiousness but 
tyranny; and against tyranny nothing but the despair of faction, or 
the poignard of conspirators. As the strength of the greater part 
of these small states, which filled Italy, was rarely proportioned to. 
their ambition, — and as the princes, or the citizens, for the same 
reason which rendered them weak, were at once deficient in both 
moderation and courage, — they sought their elevation or their 
safety by any means that treason or perfidy could suggest. Con- 
spiracies, insurrections, and the most odious crimes, appeared jus- 
tifiable, and requisite to support their quarrels, or to satisfy their 
ambition or their jealousy: in a word, morality disappeared, and, 
then was formed that school of politics of which we find the les- 
sons or rather the satires in the work of Macchiavel. 

‘ It has been said that the Italians had the first idea of what, 
statesmen call political balance: but we do not think that Italy 
can claim such an honor: for that which is called political 
balance is not an invention, but the natural resource of weakness 
which seeks a support. Following the progress of events, we see 
that this long boasted system became unfortunate for Italy, by 
inviting thither those conquerors who have made it, even down to 
our days, the theatre of the most bloody wars. 

‘ At the time of the Crusades, the cities of Lombardy, and the, 
republics of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice, had attained great prospe- 
rity, derived from the trade with the East which Italy carried on 
betore the Crusades, and which she continued, with all the advan- 
tages that were opened to her by trans-marine enterprize. 

‘ Finally, these republics, which disputed the empire of the 
seas, though they occupied only a nook of land in the Mediter- 
ranean ; which had their eyes fixed on Syria, Egypt, and Greece; 
and which left to strangers the care of defending their territory, 
arming their ewn citizens solely for the protection of their com- 
merce ; these mercantile republics were much more fit to enrich 
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Italy, than to maintain among the Italian people the feeling of real 
independence. 

‘ We must, however, admire the republic of Venice, whose power 
had every where preceded the arms of the Crusaders, and whom 
the people of the middle age ought to regard as the queen of the 
East. Her decline began only when the progress of navigation, to 
which she had so much contributed, opened at length a way to the 
Indies, and led to the discovery of the New World. The greatest 
part of the other republics had neither the same splendor nor the 
same duration ; and many among them, particularly those in which 
democracy prevailed, had disappeared, at the end of the Crusades, 
in the chaos and tumult,of the civil wars. In their stead, dukes and 
princes arose, who substituted the intrigues of politics for popular 
passions, and sometimes indulged their ambition in favoring the 
revival of literature and the arts, the true glory of Italy. — The 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, situated at the extremity of Italy, 
was the route of the Crusaders to Greece and the East.. The 
riches of that country, which appeared to have no guardians, and 
a territory which its inhabitants never knew how to defend, must 
often have tempted the avarice and ambition of the princes, and 
even of the kmghts, who went to seek their fortune in Asia. The 
history of this fine state, indeed, is interwoven for more than two 
centuries with that of the holy wars ; and the Crusades often served 
as a pretext or an occasion to make a conquest of it. All the 
wars undertaken for the kingdom of Naples, which exhibited 
more monstrous crimes than glorious exploits, and more revolts 
than battles, completed the corruption of the Neapolitan charac- 
ter ; which was always remarkable for a disposition to shake off the 
yoke of the reigning government, and for extreme resignation in 
submitting to the yoke of the conqueror. 

‘ In thus glancing over the different countries of Europe, it is 
striking to observe the great diversity in the manners, institutions, 
and fate of their inhabitants. How can we trace the progress of 
civilization in the midst of so many republics and monarchies, 
some emerging brilliantly from the bosom of barbarism, while 
others are falling in ruins? Or how can we shew the influence of 
the Crusades through so many revolutions, which had often the same 
cause, though their effects were so different, and frequently even so 
opposed to each other? Spain, to which we are now going to 
turn our attention, will offer to us new pictures, and furnish us 
with fresh subjects of contemplation. 

- § Throughout the whole course of the Crusades, Spain was en- 
gaged at home in defending itself against the same Saracens which 
the other inhabitants of Europe were fighting in the East: but 
there were some Christian kingdoms at the north of the Peninsula, 
which began to make theniselves formidable under Sancho the 
Great, King of Castile and Aragon. ‘The valor of the Castilians, 
supported by the example of the Cid and the influence of chivalric 
manners, and assisted by warriors who joined them from every 

rovince in France, had succeeded in regaining Toledo before 


the end of the eleventh century. The conquests of the eo 
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however, did not answer the brilliant expectations raised by their 
first successes; for the provinces were no sooner regained from 
the Moors than they were formed into separate kingdoms, and 
the power of Spain, so divided, was in fact even weakened by its 
own victories. 

‘ The invasion of the Moors in Spain bore some resemblance 
to that of the Franks in Asia. As it was the Mohammedan reli- 
gion which excited the Saracen warriors to battle, so it was the 
religion of Christ which inflamed the zeal and ardor of the 
soldiers of the Cross. Often had Africa and Asia replied to the 
appeal of the Mussulman colonies in Spain, in the same manner 
that Europe had answered the cry of alarm of its Christian colo- 
nies in Syria. In both cases enthusiasm gave birth to prodigies of 
valour, and kept fortune suspended for a long time between the 
contending people and their disputed religions. 

‘ Aspirit of independence naturally arose Ae the Spaniards 
in the midst of a war in which the state had need of all its citizens, 
and in which each citizen consequently acquired a great degree 
of importance. It has been justly remarked that a nation which 
has performed great actions, and a whole people that have been 
called to the defence of their country, entertain an exaggerated 
notion of their rights, are more exacting, and sometimes unjust 
to those who govern them, and are often tempted to employ 
against their sovereigns the strength which they had directed 
against their enemies. Thus it may be seen in the annals of Spain, 
that the noblesse and the people have shewn themselves more tur- 
bulent there than in any other country, and that monarchy was 
more limited there than among other European nations. 

‘ The institution of the Cortes, the enfranchisement of the 
Commons, and a number of privileges granted to towns, soon 
testified to the Spaniards the decay of the feudal system and of 
the absolute power of the kings. If we argued from the public 
acts of the legislature, we should imagine that the Spanish nation 
had enjoyed liberty before all the other people of Europe. But, 
in such unsettled times, we must not judge of the liberty of a 
nation by what passed in the political tribunes, or by charters and 
institutions alternately obtained by violence and destroyed by 
force, and always situated between two rocks, — monarchy and des- 
potism. The history of Spain at this period is filled with crimes 
and monstrous deeds, which injure the cause of princes not less 
than that of the people ; and which prove at least that manners did 
not keep pace with the laws, and that institutions created in times 
of public discord had not softened the national character. 

‘ In the midst of the revolutions which agitated Spain, political 
feelings sometimes even obliterated the recollection of the domi- 
nion of the Moors. When at the end of the thirteenth century 
the Mussulmans, defeated by John of Aragon, abandoned the 
Baleares, and the kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia, the Spaniards 
all at once suspended the progress of their arms. While in the 
East the victorious Mamelukes had redoubled their efforts to chase 
the Franks entirely from the coasts of Syria, in the “— the 
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Moors remained for two centuries in possession of a part of Spain, 
without the Spaniards making any serious attempt to regain their 
own country. The standard of Mohammed waved over the cities 
of the kingdom of Grenada, down to the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; and it was only at that epoch that the Spanish monarchy 
sprung all-powerful out of the chaos of revolutions, and revived 
in the people that warlike and religious enthusiasm which achieved 
the expulsion of the Moors. Then was this struggle terminated 
which had lasted during eight centuries, and which, according to 
Spanish historians, had occasioned three thousand seven hundred 
battles. Such continued fighting, which was like one long cru- 
sade, must have been a school for valor and heroism. The 
Spaniards were in fact considered, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, as the bravest and most warlike nation in Europe. 
Philosophers have.endeavored to account by the influence 
of climate for the fierce and haughty spirit, as well as the grave 
and austere demeanour, by which to this day the Spanish nation 
is distinguished : but it appears to us more natural to seek for 
an explanation of this national character in a war both patriotic 
and religious, in which twenty successive generations concurred, 
and the dangers of which would naturally inspire so many serious 
reflections and promote so many noble sentiments.’ 


This view of Spain, however, leads M. Micuavup to some 
reflections, not in absolute justification, but in mitigation and 
extenuation, of the ‘* Holy Inquisition :” but we forbear to 
continue an extract, for the present length of which we ought 
perhaps to apologize to our readers. We were anxious 
to do justice to the author; and the view which we have 
copied is in fact the most judicious passage which we have 
perused in the whole work. 

Volumes VI. and VII. are occupied with what the writer 
terms the Bibliography of the Crusades ; consisting of a review 
of the original and contemporaneous writers on those expe- 
ditions, and an analysis of the contents of the principal Chro- 
nicles respecting them. He accordingly specifies the authors 
whom he has found adapted to his purpose in the extensive 
collections of French historians by Bongars, Duchéne, Mar- 
tenne, Durand, Mabillon, and the Benedictines; in the col- 
lection of English authors by Gale; of German authors by 
Struvius, Heineccius, Pez, and others; in Baronius’s Eccle- 
siastical Annals; and in Rymer’s Federa. ‘These sources 
have been before examined by the principal modern writers 
on the Crusades, and particularly by Gibbon among our own 
countrymen: but M. Micraun’s industry has engaged him 
also in an examination of the Oriental Chronicles; and, by 
the assistance of some friends conversant in the eastern 
languages, he has given valuable abstracts of such parts as 


are connected with the subjects of the Crusades. Some of 


the translations of important passages at full length, which he 
has 
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has interspersed, are exceedingly curious, and, as to all the 


principal events, corroborative in an extraordinary degree of 


our western annals: while the inflation and figurative lan- 
guage of the East give them a very amusing air. 

Our readers may perhaps be pleased with the details of 
the death of the famous Saladin, and ‘of the siege of Kouka- 
bac, which we quote as favorable‘and at the same time cha- 
racteristic specimens of the Oriental Chronicles; and we are 
glad to close our remarks with such interesting results of the 
present author’s indefatigable research. 


‘ At the beginning of the year 1193, Saladin was most prosper- 
ously situated at Damascus, and, with Malek Adel, absented him- 
self for a fortnight to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. On his re- © 
turn, his brother quitted him in order to repair to his principality 
of Carac, without knowing that he took leave of him for ever! 
On Friday, the 21st of February, the Sultan mounted his horse to 
go and meet some pilgrims from Arabia. When on horseback he 
was generally clad in a cuirass made either of leather or hemp: 
but on this occasion he forgot it. 

‘It happened that a considerable crowd was assembled at the 
same place, either to see the pilgrims or in honour of the presence 
of the Sultan. The Prince, on welcoming their arrival, shed tears 
of commiseration, and reproached himself with not having shared 
their happiness. After the ceremony, Saladin. returned to the 
citadel. On Saturday, he felt an unusual numbness, and on the 
following night had an access of bilious fever, and his illness as- 
sumed a serious aspect. On the fourth day he was bled, and from 
that time he continued to grow worse. On the ninth he was seized 


‘with an universal tremor, accompanied by delirium, so that it was 


not possible to make him swallow any medicine. In the mean time, 
the report of the Sultan’s illness spread rapidly through the town; 
grief and consternation were painted on every countenance ; the 
merchants no longer exhibited their goods; and it would be in 
vain to attempt to paint the state into which every one was plunged. 

‘ On the twelfth day, that is to say, in the night preceding the 
27th, the Sultan was at the last extremity; and the iman of the 
mosque of Kellasch went to the citadel in order to pass the night 
with him, and not quit him until after his death. Saladin expired 
on the following Wednesday, after morning prayer. He was washed 
by the khaytyb of Damascus. On the same day the body was 
placed on a covered bier, and they ascertained whether the money, 
which was employed to purchase the stuffs used to wrap it, was 
lawfully gained. On the same day, also, after the usual prayers, 
he was buried in the citadel, on the very spot on which he had 
died. His son, Malek Adel, received the customary compli- 
ments, and omitted nothing that could restore tranquillity to the 
minds of his people. ‘ Every heart,” said Boha’eddin, ‘* was a 


prey to grief; every eye was moistened with tears; and the afflic- 


tion was so general that they forgot to plunder the city.” Malek 
Adel built, later than he had intended, a mausoleum near to se 
gran 
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grand mosque, on the site of a house which had belonged to a rich 
man; and three years afterward he removed into it the body of 
his father, and accompanied the procession himself on foot, from 
the place in which he had deposited the corpse to the habitation 
prepared for its ultimate destination, After the prayers were con- 
cluded, the body was put into the ground, and Malek Adel retired 
into the palace, where for three hours he received compliments 
of condolence. Gitt’alscham, on this occasion, distributed con- 
siderable sums of money to the poor. 

‘ Saladin was born at Tegrit on the Tigris, and died at the age 
of 57 (lunar) years, after having reigned over Egypt 24 years, and 
about 19 in Syria. At his death, he left in his treasury only 47 
pieces of silver, (about 30 francs,) which were all that remained of 
the revenues of Egypt, Yémen, Syria, and a part of Mesopotamia. 
In such a prince, this was doubtless a proof of an excess of liber- 
ality, since he left neither house nor property. 

‘ Saladin was never known for a moment to put off the perform- 
ance of prayers; and he never offered them up except in com- 
pany. When he undertook an enterprize, he put his trust in Pro- 
vidence, without bélieving that there was any more virtue in one 
day than in another. His manners were mild: be was patient under 
contradiction; and he shewed great indulgence to the faults of 
those who served him. If his self-love was wounded by any re- 
mark, he took no notice of it, and shewed no ill will to the person 
who had made it. One day, when he was seated in his own house, 
a Mameluke threw his boot violently at the head of one of his 
comrades ; but, instead of striking the fellow’s head, it fell quite 
close to the Sultan, and he was very near being hit by it. This 
kind-hearted prince, however, turned his head, and seemed not to 
perceive it.—Jn conversation he was reserved; his example in- 
spired others with the same self-command ; and nobody in his pre- 
sence would dare to defame a fellow-creature:— With Saladin 
(said Emad’eddin his secretary) died all great men; with him all 
merit disappeared; goodness became unfashionable ; the wicked 
might enjoy themselves; all rational happiness was extinguished ; 
the earth was filled with darkness; the age had to deplore its 
phoenix ;— and islamism lost its support.’ — 


‘ Siege of Koukabac. 


‘ While Safed was closely besieged, the Franks who were col- 
lected at Tyre reasoned thus: If Safed is taken, Koukabac will 
not resist ; and we shall be deceived in our hope of retaining it. 
We ought therefore to send it prompt assistance, and perhaps it 
may courageously resist till the arrival of our princes from the 
West. They therefore dispatched 200 men, who dispersed them- 
selves in the vallies, and laid ambushes in the defiles. It hap- 
pened that one of our Emirs, being hunting, met one of these In- 
fidels, who was astonished at finding him in this place; and, by 
threats and punishments of various kinds, he forced him to confess 
where his companions were concealed. While they were expect- 
ing nothing, Saam’eddin fell on them with his troop, chased them 
all from their retreats, and not one escaped. We, who were on 
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Saged at the siege of Safed, were ignorant of all this, when 
aam’eddin ashlee’ with his prisoners in chains. 

* Afterward (proceeded Omad) we came to Koukabac, and we 
found this fortress as if it were attached to the stars; it appeared 
like the eirie of eagles, and the dwelling-house of the moon. It 
was inhabited by barking dogs, and perfidious wolves, who excited 
hatred: they said among each other, “ If there be only one of us 
left, he will maintain the order of the Hospitalers, and will pre- 
serve it for ever from infamy, for the Franks will return into these 
countries; and in the mean time let us defend ourselves;with all our 
strength.” The siege began; the walls, attacked by machines, gave 
way, and we made large breaches in them. e season was a 
severe one; the rain was abundant; the torrents increased; the 
tents were overthown into the dirt. We were constantly occupied 
in driving into the ground the’ stakes by which they were held, 
and which were drawn out every moment: but the cords becoming 
loosened the tents fell. The sky was darkened by storms. Not- 
withstanding the torrents of rain, drink was scarce : the roads were 
either slippery or dirty ; and, although once broad, they were 
become narrow. The Sultan moved his tent to a spot whence he 
could see the barriers which had been raised. He ordered all the 
baggage to be transported to the foot of the mountain, and at- 
tacked the citadel with great vigour. Every morning and every 
evening we went to him to offer him our salutation, and proceeded 
in our work till the miners had succeeded. The Infidels then deemed 
it proper to submit, and abandoned the citadel. The Sultan 
offered the government of it to several of his Emirs, and Scheimaz 
was forced to accept of it, in spite of himself. Saladin then re- 
turned to his camp in the province of Gour. 

‘ The following details, relative to what passed at the siege of 
Koukabac, are to be found in a letter written by Fadel to the 
Prince of Yémen: 

‘ “ This city is the dwelling-place of the Hospitalers, and the 
abode of infidelity. It is the usual residence of the grand mas- 
ters of this order ; it is the depdt of their arms and provisions ; and 
it serves as the point of union of the roads. We have waited for 
an opportunity to attack it, and this siege has terminated all the 
others. The roads are now safe and quiet. We are in peaceable 
possession of the fortresses, and Tyre is now the only city that is 
wanting to us. If this town were not succoured by vessels which 
approach its walls, it would soon be in our power, and the refractory 
persons within it would be forced to yield us obedience. Heaven 
be praised, they are not in an ark which protects them, but rather 
in a prison! They are captives, although they may have been 
freely dismissed ; they are dead, although living. God has said, 
Do not oppress them, but God has appointed their time. We 
came to Koukabac, after having made ourselves masters of Safed, 
which belonged to the Templars; we have taken Karac and its 
citadel. The divan of Syria has learnt how painful, difficult, 
and embarrassing a work this has been to the Musulmans. Nothing 
is heard in the towns of Syria but conversations on the unjust and 
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resumptuous conduct of the Infidels. When we came to Kouka- 
ac, the winter was very severe ; the sky surcharged with clouds ;: 


the hills covered with snow; the vallies resounded with the noise 


of the waters rushing down into them ; overwhelming torrents leav- 
ing visible signs of their passage, by furrowing the ground, and 
depositing their slime and mud at the foot of the mountains. The 
mud rendered the roads impracticable, and even an unincumbered 
man walked in them as if his feet were in shackles. Our soldiers, . 
and we ourselves, supported courageously the fatigue of the jour- 
ney, and combated at once both the enemy and the season: our: 
good fortune crowned us with victory. God knew our motives, 
and seconded our endeavours. He saw our sincerity, and gave us 
SUCCESS. 

‘ « There were none among the Franks but barking dogs, de- 
ceived by Satan. If we had not attacked them on all sides, the 
would have rushed on us like lions. Falsehood would have. tri- 
umphed over truth. Our brothers of Alexandria, the Emperor of 
Constantinople, and the governors of the western provinces, have 
all written to acquaint us with what the foe proposed to do 
against us. They informed us that, excited by anger, our enemies 
had lighted the flame of war, which they wished us to commence, 
and they had unsheathed the sword to attack us: but they shall 
soon restore it to its scabbard. The disciples of error had made 
a treaty among them. May God confound them! With his assist- 
ance we shall repulse his enemies. Let us supplicate God to 
strengthen our hearts, and to keep us united. If our hearts are 
weak, it is to be feared that we shall be divided. 

‘<«¢ We shall. attack Antioch this year, and shall send our son 
Mozafa to besiege Tripoli. Malek Adel will remain in Egypt, and 
guard the country ; for it is said that the enemies have planned an 
invasion of this coast, and intend to disperse their troops through 
this kingdom and in Syria. Our minds will not be perfectly tranquil 
until Sefaysislam has entered the maritime places; when, with the 
sword in hand, he will watch over the towns that we have taken, 
and reduce those that we have not yet been able to render submis- 
sive to our power. _ Great men only can be chosen to perform great 
actions; honourable men can alone make a figure on the amphi- 
theatre! Whatever God decrees, that will be performed. His 
will surmounts all obstacles. If he pleases, he can make us con- 
querors over a great multitude, although we ourselves may be only 
a small number of warriors.” ’ 





Art. XIII. Virginie, &c.; i.e. Virginia, or the Enthusiasm of 
Honor; founded on the Roman History, with Notes. By Ma- 
dame Ex1zABeTH C * * *, Author of Emile et Rosalie. 4 Vols. 
12mo. Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 15s. 


M°r historical novels! and by the pleasing but somewhat 
trifling writer of “ Emile et Rosalie.” Really the French 


Public ought to confess its obligations, by a deputation of 
14 novel- 
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novel-readers (all ladies), to the great unknown Scotch novelist: 
for he has not only been valuable to them as the skilful ma- 
nufacturer of a new material, but he has set them the example 
of producing a similar sort of article for themselves. A few 
of the French ladies, we think, have done themselves credit 
by the imitation, and seem to have carried their ingenuity of 
taste in ornamental work into the productions of the imagin- 
ation. | We consider the specimen before us as of a richer 
and more durable quality than the former efforts of Mad. C., 
which, nevertheless, underwent too severe a scrutiny from 
the foreign party-critics of the day: for, since the reign of the 
De Staels, the Genlis,‘the Montolieus, and the Cottins, seems to 
be nearly closed, we do not see how the lighter writers could 
be better employed than by encouraging a taste for more pure 
and elevated models than they in general possessed ; nor how 
they could, on the whole, have been expected by the Parisian 
critics to have acquitted themselves better than they have 
done, — without even taking into consideration that many of 
them are fair candidates in this new career. Their produc- 
tions at least cast no disgrace on their names by any of the 
usual sins of dullness, licentiousness, and frivolity. 

The tale before us is written in a series of letters; and the 
epistolary form has long been the favorite of the French 
novel-reading public, though it appears to be fast wearing out. 
In some prefatory remarks on historical romance, the fair 
author manifests much good sense and good feeling ; affording 
a pleasing earnest of those powers which are by no means 
wanting in her work. Indeed, it has much more of a Roman 
air and character than we could have supposed; unless we 
were inclined to attribute a larger proportion of classical and 
antiquarian study to the ladies of France, than we might be 
justified in doing. In this instance, however, we observe a 
consistency, and, if we may so express ourselves, a native 
Roman resemblance and probability in the different characters, 
incidents, and descriptions, which can only be the result of 
extensive reading and accurate observation. Mad. C, ap- 
pears, likewise, to have perused the best French critics; and 
to have so far profited by them, as to avoid the danger of 
rendering herself obnoxious to the observation quoted from 


Boileau : 
“ Gardez vous bien de donner, ainsi que dans Cleliep 1/ 
Lair ni Vesprit Frangais a Vantique Italte; 
Et sans des noms Romains faisant notre portrait, 
Peindre Caton galant, et Brutus dameret.” 


‘My 
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* My sex,’ she observes, ‘my youth, French habits and 
education, as well as the character of my first work, all com- 
bined to mislead me, and augur the failure of my undertaking. 
If I do not greatly deceive myself, however, Virginia is somE- 
THING more than an elegant young Parisian belle, Terentillia 
not a mere merveilleuse, nor Virginius a petit-maitre. Al- 
though this species of self-assertion goes a little farther than 
English feminine courage would venture, we are ready to 
admit, on the evidence of the book itself, that Madame C. 
has some ground for the remark. It manifests something 
more than an attempt to catch what may fairly be supposed 
to be the spirit and peculiarities belonging to the government, 
social habits, and manners of the people in republican Rome ; 
and the author, indeed, assures us that she more than once 

rused Plutarch, Livy, and many others of the antient writers, 
with the view of rendering her portraits and descriptions more 
probable and correct. Her delineations are ‘often conveyed in 
eloquent and pathetic language, with an earnestness of manner 
which confers an air of originality and truth. 

The picture of Appius, flying from the vengeance of the 
people, is naturally and powerfully touched, and not a little 
characteristic of the author’s general style. 


‘ Appius descends precipitately from his tribunal, places him- 
self at the head of his satellites and lictors, and rushes on the 
consul Valerius, to wreak all the fury with which he is animated by 
being disappointed of his prey. Virginius beholds him, ail, 
bounding forwards with the spring of the lion, deals desperate 
blows with the fatal knife: —*‘ Strike, strike, O citizens ; — let 
us rid ourselves of a monster, whom the furies have long devoted 
to the infernal abodes!’ The Romans follow him; furiously 
repulsing the lictors, trampling the sacred ensigns of their power 
under their feet, and striving to reach Appius himself. Every thing 
is converted into a weapon in their hands; and their idols, Thermes, 

4 broken hatchets, fly in a shower round the decemvir.. He hears 
the imprecations of Virginius, and ‘ Death to the tyrant!” repeated 
amid a storm of hisses and stones that impede his way.. Aban- 
doned at last, fear-stricken, and alone, he covers his ears with 
his robe from the stunning curses that pursue him, and/flies for 
refuge to the Temple of Courage, whence he had once torn Vitel- 
lia; the only place which divine justice offered to his view.’ 


The procession of the dead body of Virginia through the 
streets of Rome is also sketched with much historical truth 
and feeling: but we have not room for farther quotation, on 
so well-known a subject. 
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Danie, observations on his ge- 
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described, 342. 
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tion respecting M. Wronski’s 
claims, 408. 
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Orange, arch of, in Provence, 
described, 271. 
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Pont du Gard, description of, 
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Pozetti, Professor, his censure 
on Lorenzo de’ Medici answer- 
ed, 41. 

Preston, battle of, description of 
the rebel army at, 248. 
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court-favors in Spain, sketch 
of, 385. 

Priests of the Temple of Baby- 
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cation of, 245, 246. 
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335. 
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121. 
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Saadi, the Persian moralist, ex- 
tracts from his Pend-nameh, 
501. 

Sabine, Captain, his experiments 
on the dip of the needle, 277. 
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Saladin, Sultan, account of his 
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Selby, of Cumberland, tale of, 
248. Ballad on Lady Selby, 
250. . 

Sensation, remarks on the doc- 
trine of, 393. 

Sepia tuberculata, that animal 
described, 490. , 

Seville, Abp. story of, 253. 

Shells, ma Shel -fish, natural 
historyof, 485. 

Sicily, past and present history 
of, its institutions, people, na- 
tural curiosities, &c., 475— 
484. 

Simois, its former and present 
state, 510. 

Simonde de Sismondi, M., his re- 
marks on Lorenzo de’ Medici 
controverted, 39. 43. 

Sleep, invocation to, 374. 

Smyth, Professor, his epitaph on 
H. K. White, 446. 

Snake, bite of, cured by am- 
monia, 13. 

Sociétés du Dimanche, at Ge- 
neva, account of, 464. 

Song of Agnes, 165. 

Soor, the antient Tyre, descrip- 
tion of, 228. 

Spain, view of the late revolu- 
tion in, 378. State of opinion 
among some of her clergy, 
and others who wish for an 
improved constitution, 381. 
Anecdote of the King, 384. 
Sketch of a Pretendiente, 
385. Advice to Spain, on re- 
ligious subjects, 387. Effects 
of the Crusades on the situ- 
ation of that country, 536. 

Specimens, botanical, mode of 
preserving, 5. 

Spheroid, on the attraction of, 
284. 

Siaél, Mad. de, considered as 
the genius of the present cen- 
tury, 498. 

Supply, See Demand. 

Syrtes, Gulph of, described, 354. 
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Tabor, Mount, observations on 
the grottoes at the top of, 
234. 

Talbot-settlement, in Canada, ac- 
count of, 179. 

Thunder, and thunder-showers, 
at the Cape, their extraordi- 
nary violence and rapidity, 11. 

Thurot, M., his attack on Ros- 
coe’s life of Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici repelled, 38. . 

Tides, new theory of, 208. 

Tomb, magnificent, of Shah 
Jehan, called the Taaje Ma- 
hal, 163. 

Tombs of Zacharias, Absalom, 
&c., remarks on, 237. 

Toulouse, description of, 216. 

Townshend, co severe dedi- 
cation to him, by Mr. Grattan 
of a series of papers called 
Baratariana, 360. His cha- 
racter, 362. 

Trachelipoda, account of that 
family of invertebral animals, 
485. 

Trade, foreign, benefits of, 196. 
Rules for avoiding stagnations 
of trade in particular cases, 
265, 266. 

Traditions of former times, in 
tales and poems, their value, 
246. 

Travels, fictitious, observations 
on the composition of, 295. 
Trevoux, near Lyons, description 

of, 268. 

Troad, recent account of, and 
strictures on former writers 
respecting, 502—512. 

Twelve Signs, of the Zodiac, 
observations on the import of, 
16. 

Tyre, See Soor. 
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Value, exchangeable, new the- 
ory on; 187. 

Unwin, Mrs., remarks on her 
interference to prevent the 
attachment of Cowper to Lady 
Austen, 320, 

Volcanos of Sicily, observations 
on, 483. Hints on mud-vol- 
canos, 485. 

Volée, a meeting of boys at 
Geneva, account of, 464. 

Vulture, at the Cape, descrip- 
tion of, 149. 
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Wealth, Value, and Price, dis- 
quisition respecting, 186. 

Werner, a tragedy, extracts 
from, 395. et seq. 
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West India planter, remarks on 
his claim to protection in the 
sugay-trade, 415. ! 

White, Henry Kirke, epitaph on, 
446. 

Wollaston, Dr., on a triple ob- 
ject-glass, 280. On the ex- 
tent of the atmosphere, 282, 
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Yamoyden, an American poem, 
account of, 303. 
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Zacharias, his tomb described, 
238. 

Zebra, and Quakka, distinguish- 
ed from the Horse, 147. 

Zodiac, See Twelve Signs. 
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